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AN AGNOSTIC'S APOLOGY 


The name Agnostic, originally coined 
by Professor Huxley about 1869, has 
gained general acceptance. It is some- 
times used to indicate the philosophical 
theory which Mr. Herbert Spencer, as 
he tells us, developed from the doctrine 
of Hamilton and Mansel. Upon that 
theory I express no opinion. I take the 
word in a vaguer sense, and am glad to 
believe that its use indicates an advance 
in the courtesies of controversy. The 
old theologiciij phrase for an intellectual 
opponent was Atheist — a name which 
still retains a certain flavour as of the 
stake in this world and hell-fire in the 
next, and which, moreover, implies an 
inaccuracy of some importance. Dog- 
matic Atheism — the doctrine that there 
is no God, whatever may be meant by 
God — is, to say the least, a rare phase 
of opinion. The word Agnosticism, on 
the other hand, seems to imply a fairly 
accurate appreciation of a form of creed 
already common and daily spreading. 
The Agnostic is one who asserts — what 
no one denies — that there are limits to 
the sphere of human intelligence. He 
asserts, further, what many theologians 
have expressly maintained, that those 
limits are such as to exclude at least 
what Lewes called “metempirical” know- 
ledge. But he goes further, and asserts, 
in opposition to theologians, that theology 
lies within this forbidden sphere. This 
last assertion raises the important issue ; 
and, though I have no pretension to 
invent an oppSsition nickname, I may 
venture, for the purposes of this article, 
to describe the rival school as Gnostics. 

The Gnostic holds that our reason 
i^an, in some sense, transcend the natiTOw 


limits of experience. He holds that we 
can attain truths not capable of verifica- 
tion, and not needing verification, by 
actual experiment or observation. He 
holds, further, that a knowledge of tho.se 
truths is essential to the highest interests . 
of mankind, and enables us in some sort 
to solve the dark riddle of the universe. , 
A complete solution, as everyone admits, 
is beyond our power. But some answer 
may be given to the doubts which harass 
and perplex us when we try to frame any 
adequate concej)tion of the vast order of 
which we form an insignificant portion. 
We cannot say why this «r that arrange- 
ment is what it is ; we can say, though 
obscurely, that some answer exists, and - 
would be satisfactory, if we could only 
find it. Overpowered, as every honest 
and serious thinker is at times over- 
powered, by the sight of pain, folly, and 
helplessness, by the jarring discords 
which run through the vast harmony of 
the universe, we are yet enabled to hear 
at times a whisper that all is well, to 
trust to it as coming from the most 
authentic source, and to know that only 
the temporary bars of sense prevent us 
from recognising with certainty that the 
harmony beneath the discords is a reality 
and not a dream. This knowledge is 
embodied in the central dogma of theo- 
logy. God is the name of the harmony; 
and God is knowable. Who would not 
be happy in accepting this belief, if h0 
could accept it honestly ? ^Vho would;' 
not be glad if he could say with con-: 
fidence : “ The evil is transitory, the good 
eternal : our doubts are due to limita* 
lions destined to be abolished, and the 
world is really an embodiment of lovp 
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and wisdom, however^^ it may appear 
to our faculties ” ? yet, if the so- 

called knowledge are wemOt"^' 
. bound by the most sacred obligations to 
recognise the facts ? Our brief path is 
dark enough on any hypothesis. We 
cannot afford to turn aside after every 
ignis fatuus without asking whether it 
leads to sounder footing or to hopeless 
quagmires. Dreams may be pleasanter 
for the moment than realities ; but 
happiness must be won by adapting our 
lives to the realities. And who that has 
felt the burden of existence, and suffered 
under well-meant efforts at consolation, 
will deny that such consolations are the 
bitterest of mockeries ? Pain is not an 
evil ; death is not a separation ; sickness 
is but a blessing in disguise. Have the 
gloomiest speculations of avowed pessi- 
mists ever tortured sufferers like those 
kindly platitudes ? Is there a more 
cutting piece of satire in the language 
than the reference in our funeral seivice 
to the “sure and certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection ” ? To dispel genuine hopes 
might be painful, however salutary. To 
suppress these spasmodic efforts to fly 
in the face of facts would be some com- 
fort, even in the distress which they are 
meant to alleviate. 

Besides the important (|uestion whether 
the Gnostic can prove his dogmas, there 
is, tlierefore, the further question, whether 
the dogm.is, if granted, liave any mean- 
ing. Do they answer our doubts, or 
mock us *with the appearance of an 
answer? The Gnostics rejoice in their i 
knowledge. Have they anything to tell 
us? They rebuke what they call the 
“ pride of reason ” in the name of a still 
more exalted pride. The scientific 
reasoner is arrogant because he sets 
limits to the faculty in which he trusts, 
and denies the existence of any other 
j(kculty. They are humble because they 
dare to tread in the regions which he 
declares to be inaccessible. But without 
bandying such accusations, or asking 
which pride is the greatest, the Gnostics 
are at bound to show some osten- 
sible justiil^tion for their complacency. 


^ Have ^^3i^^d^9^vpred a firm resting- 
plaqp frqm whieff* they are entitled to 
* 4e5)k/dotj/h in compassion or contempt 
upon those who hold it to be a mere 
edifice of moonshine? If they have 
diminished by a scruple the weight of 
one passing doubt, we should be grate- 
ful: perhaps we should be converts. 
If not, why condemn Agnosticism ? 

I have said that our knowledge is in 
any case limited. I may add that, on 
any showing, there is a danger in failing 
to recognise the limits of possible know- 
ledge. The word Gnostic has some 
awkward associations. It once described 
certain heretics who got into trouble from 
fancying that men could frame theories 
of the Divine mode of existence. The 
sects have been dead for many centuries, 
'riicir fundamental assumptions can 
hardly be quite extinct. Not long ago, 
at least, there ajipeared in the papers a 
string of propositions framed — so we were 
assured — by some of the most candid 
and most learned of living theologians. 
'Fhese propositions defined by the help 
of various languages the precise relations 
which exist between the persons of the 
Trinity. It is an odd, though far from 
an un[)recedented, circumstance that the 
unbeliever cannot quote them for fear of 
profanity. If they were transplanted into 
the pages of the Fortnightly Review^ it 
would be impossible to convince anyone 
that the intention was not to mock the 
simple-minded persons who, we must 
suppose, were not themselves intentionally 
irreverent. It is enough to say that they 
defined the nature of God Almighty with 
an accuracy from which modest natur- 
alists would shrink in describing the 
genesis of a black-beetle. I know not 
whether these dogmas were put forward 
as articles of faith, as pious conjectures, 
or as tentative contributions to a sound 
theory. At any rate, it was supposed 
that they were interesting to beings 'of 
flesh and blood. If Syo, one can only 
ask in wonder whether an utter want 
of reverence is most strongly implied in 
this mode of dealing with sacred mys- 
teries ; or an utter ignorance of the 
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existing state of the worT^ in the Gump- 
tion that the question which really divides 
mankind is the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost ; or an utter incapacity for 
speculation in the confusion of these 
dead exuviae of long-past modes of 
thought with living intellectual tissue ; 
or an utter want of imagination, or of 
even a rudimentary sense of humour, in 
the hypothesis that the promulgation of 
such dogmas could produce anything 
but the laughter of sceptics and the con- 
tempt of the healthy human intellect ? 

The sect which requires to be encoun- 
tered in these days is not one which 
boggles over the filioque^ but certain suc- 
cessors of those Ephesians who told Paul 
that they did not even know “whether 
there were any Holy Ghost. But it 
explains some modern phenomena when 
we find that the leaders of theology hope 
to reconcile faith and reason, and to 
show that the old symbols have still a 
riglit to the allegiance of our hearts and 
brains, by putting forth these portentous 
propositions. We are struggling with 
hard facts, and they would arm us with 
the forgotten tools of scholasticism. We 
wish for spiritual food, and are to be put 
off with these ancient mummeries of for- 
gotten dogma. If Agnosticism is the 
frame of mind which summarily rejects 
these imbecilities, and would restrain the 
human intellect from wasting its powers 
on the attempt to galvanise into sham 
activity this caput mortuum of old theo- 
logy, nobody need be afraid of the name. 
Argument against such adversaries would 
be itself a foolish waste of time. 1 .et the' 
dead bury their dead, and Old ( 'alholics 
decide whether the Holy Ghost j)i ()ceeds 
from the Father and the Son, or from 
the- Father alone. Gentlemen, indeed, 
who still read the Athanasian Creed, and 
profess to attach some meaning to its 
statements, have no right to sneer at their 
brethren who persist in taking things 
seriously. But tfor men who long for 
facts instead of phrases, the only possible 
course is to allow such vagaries to take 
their own course to the limbo to which 
they are naturally destined, simply noting, 


by the way, that modern Gnosticism may 
lead to puerilitiesjN^ich one blushes even 
'to notice. 

It is not with such phenomena that 
we have seriously to deal. Nobody 
maintains that the unassisted human 
intellect can discover the true theory of 
the Trinity; and the charge of Agnos- 
ticism refers, of course, to the sphere of 
reason, not to the sphere (d' revelation. 
Yet those who attack thi' doctrine are 
j chiefly believers in revelation ; and as 
I such they should condescend to answer 
i one important qucslicjn. Is not the 
j denunciation of reason a commonplace 
I with theologians ? Whiit could be easier 
i than to form a catena of the most philo- 
I sophical defenders of Christianity who 
I have exhausted language in declaring 
1 the impotence of the unassisted intellect? 

I Comte has not more explicitly enounced 
j the incapacity of man to deal with the 
j Absolute and the Infinite than a whole 
j series of orthodox writers. 'I'rust your 
I reason, we havc^ been told till we are 
i tired of the plnasi.*, and you will liecome 
Atheists or Agnostics. W^e take you at 
your word : we beciune Agnostics. What 
right have you to turn round and rate us 
for being a degree more hjgical than 
yourselves? Our right, y(ju reply, is 
founded upon a Divine revelation to our- - 
selves or our Church. Let us grant — it 
is a very liberal concession — that the 
1 right may conceivably be established ; 

I but still you are at one with us in philo- 
I Sophy, You say, as we say, tiiat the 
i natural man can know nothing of the 
I Divine nature, d'hat is Agnosticism, 
j Our fundamental principle is not only 
I granted, but asserlttd. By what logical 
j device you succeed in overleaping the 
I barriers which you have declared to be 
j insuperable is another ([uestion. At least 
I you have no primd facie ground for 
attacking our assumption that the limits 
of the -human intellect are what you 
declare them to be. 'This is no mere 
verbal retort. Half, or more than half, 
of our adversaries agree formally with our 
leading principle. 1'hey cannot attack 
us without upsetting the very ground 








upon which the ablest advocates of their 
own case rely The last English writer 
who professed to defend Christianity 
with weapons drawn from wide and 
genuine philosophical knowledge was 
Dean Manscl I he whole substince of 
his argument was simply and solely the 
assertion of the first principles of A^nos 
ticism Mr Herbert Spencer, the pio 
phet of the Unknowable, the foremost 
representative of Agnosticism, professes 
in his progrimme to br eiri)in>^ “ i step 
further the dortiim put into shape by 
Hamilton and M insel Nobody, I sns 
pCwt, would now d< ny, nobody except 
Dean Mansel himself, and the “religious” 
newspapers, eve r denied veiy seriously, I 
that the “fill thei sUp”thus tiken was 
the logical stq) Opponents both fioni 
within and without the Chuuh, Mr 
Maurice and Mi Mill, agreed that this | 
aftihation wis legitim Ue Hu Old I 
reslament repn st lUs jehov ih as hum in, . 
as vindietiVL, is piesi nbin^ unmoialities , ' 
therefon , fihov ih wis imt tlu triu God 
that WIS tin ( ont ntion of the inlukl 
VVe know nothing whitev^r ibout the 
true God w\s the nply, for (lod meins 
the Absolute ind tlu Inlmite Any 
speci il act iniv tome liom God, for il 
may be i mor il inir lele , iny attribute 
may leprtsent the chiracUr of Ciod to 
min, for we know nothing whatever of 
His rtil attri butts, ind cannot even 
;oneeive Him as endowed with attributes 
The doctrine t)f the Vtonemeiit cannot 
be revolting, because it cannot have any 
meaning Mr btitiacer hardly goes i 
Step beyond his oiiginil, except, indeed, ^ 
m e indour 

Mostbeheveisrt pudi ite De in M insel s 
arguments 1 hey were an anachronism 
They vvert fatal to the decaying creed of 
pure riieism, and powerless agiinst the 
growing creed of Agnosticism When 
theology had v it al pow er eiioUv^h to throw 
out fresh br inches, the oithodox ould 
ventiue to attack the Deist, and the 
Deist could assail the traditional beliefs 
As the impulse grows fainter, it is seen 
that such a \v arfare is suicidal The old 
rivals must make an alhanc^ against the ^ 


cominpn enemy The theologuufi must 
appeal for help to the metaphysician 
whom he reviled Orthodoxy used to 
call Spino/a an Atheist , it is now glad 
to argue that even Spinoza is a wfitness 
on its own side \ et the most genuine 
thtology still avows its hatred of reason 
and distrusts slnm alliances Newman 
was not, like Delia Mansel, a profound 
metaph) sician, but his admirible rhetoric 
expressed i fir finer religious instinct 
He felt more keenly, if he did not reason 
so systematically, and the force of one 
side of his c ase is undeni able He holds 
tint the unassisted reason cannot aftord 
a suftieient support tor a bi lief in God 
ll( dcelires, as innunu i al)le writers of 
less power Inve declared, that there is 
“no medium in true philosophy, between 
\theism ind ( ithoheit}, and that a 
pi rfeetly consistent mind, und( r those 
uieurnst ince s in which it finds itself 
here below, must embrice eitlu i the one 
oi tlu oMier * II looks in v im for 
any mti-,onist, except the Gatholic 
( him h capable of bifllm^ md with 
St inding “ the fierce energy c^f jiassion, 
in I the ill eoriuding, all dissolving 
s epti( ism of the intellect in religious 
initteis Some such do time is, m 
fiet, but i natui il coiollaiy from the 
doctrine of hum in c (jrru[)tioia held by 
all geiauua theologians 1 he veiy basis 
of oithodox theology is the actual separa 
tion of the creation from the ( reator 
In the Gf ittifnar of c///, Newman 
tells us that we ‘can only ,^lein from 
the surf lee of the world some faint and 
fraj^mentary views ’ of God “I see,” 
he piocec.ds, “only a choice of alter 
natives in view of so critical a tact , 
eitlier there is no Creator, or He has 
disowned His creatures ^ The absence 
of God from His own world is the one 
prominent fact which stiitles and appals 
him Newman, of course, does not see 
oi dc^es not admit the obvious conse- 
qi enc u He asserts most emphatically 
that he believes in the existence of God 

* Histofy of my Rtlt^ous Opinions^ pp 322-3 
■ Idtif p j79 3 Gtainmat of Assent, p 
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as firmly as in his own existence ; and 
he finds the ultimate proof of this doctrine 
— a proof not to be put into mood and 
figure — in the testimony of the con- 
science. But he apparently admits that 
Atheism is as logical — that is, as free 
from self-contradiction, as Catholicism. 
He certainly declares that, though the 
ordinary arguments are conclusive, they 
are not in practice convincing. Sound 
reason would, of course, establish theo- 
logy ; but corru[)t man docs not and 
cannot reason soundly. Newman, how- 
ever, goes further than this. His 'rheism 
can only be supported by help of his 
Catholicity. If, therefore, Newunan had 
never heard of the Catholic Church if, 
that is, he were in the position of the 
great majority of men now living, and 
of the overwhelming majority of the race 
which has lived since its first app(‘arance, 
he would be driven to one of two alter- 
natives. I^ither he would l)o an Athei.st 
or he would be an Agnostic. His con- 
science might say, there is a Cod ; his 
observation would say, there is no God. 
^loreover, the voice of conscience has 
been very differently interpreted. News- 
man’s interpretation has no force fjr 
anyone who, like most men, does not 
share his intuitions. 'To such persons, 
therefore, there can be, on Newman’s 
owm showa'ng, no refuge except the 
admittedly logical rctuge of Atheism. 
Even if they shared his intuitions, they 
would be necessarily sceptics until the 
Catholic (Church came to their aid, for 
their intuitions would be in hoi>ek:ss 
conflict with their cxjierience. I need 
hardly add that, to some minds, the pro- 
posed alliance* with reason <^f a Church 
which admits that its tenets are corroded 
and dissolved wlierever free reason is 
allowed to play upon them, is rather 
suspicious. At any rate, Newman’s 
arguments go to prove that man, as 
guided by reason, ought to be an 
Agnostic, and tijat, at the j>resenl 
moment, Agnosticism is the only reason- 
able faith for at least three-ciuartens of 
the race. 

All, then, who think that men should 


not be dogmatic about matters beyond 
the sphere of reason or oven conceiv- 
ability, who hold that reason, however 
w'cak, is our solo guide, (jr who find that 
their conscience does not testify to the 
divinity of the Catholic Coil, but dindares 
the moral doctrines of Catholicity to ho 
demonstrably erroneous, are entitled to 
claim such orthodox writers as sharing 
their fundamental iirinciple.s, though 
refusing to draw' the legitimate infer- 
ences. I'he authority of Dean Mansel 
and New'man may of course be repu- 
diali'd. In one sense, however, they are 
simply stating an undeniable fact. 'I'he 
I race collectively is agnostic', whatever 
; may bo the ease wath individuals, 
i New'tf)!! might bo t'ertain of the triitli 
: of his iloctrines, while other thinkers 
j were still convinced of their falsity. It 
('ould not be said that the doctrines 
w’ere certainly trui*, so long as they w'ere 
doubted in good faith by competent 
I rc;a.s<)ners. Newman may be as much 
! convinced of the truth of his tlieology 
j as Professor Hu\li*y of its error. Put 
! speaking of the race*, and not of the 
! individual, tlujre is nc; plainer fact in 
history than the fact that hitherto no 
knowledge has Ix'en attained. 'I'here h 
not a single jjroof of natural theology of 
which the negative has not been main- 
tained as vigorously a.s the affirmative. 

You tell us to be ashanie.d (jf professing 
ignc^rance. W'Ikmc is the shame of 
ignorance in matters .still involved in 
endless and hopeless controversy? Ls 
it not rather a duty? W ay should a lad 
j who has ju.st run the gauntlet of exami- 
I nations and <‘scaped to a country par- 
sonage be dogmatic, w'hen his dogmas 
are denounced as erroneous by half the 
philosophers of the world ? ^Vhat theory 
of the universe.: am 1 to acce[)t asdenuai- 
strably estalflished ? At tlie very earlie.st 
j dawn of philosopliy men were divided 
; by earlier forms of the same problein.s 
i w'hicli divide them now. Shall I be a 
i Platonisl or an ArisUHeliun ? .Shall I 
, admit or deny the existence of innate 
! ideas? Shall I believe in the possibility 
: or in the impressibility of transcending 
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experience ? Go to the inecliuival philo- 
sophy, says one controversialist. To 
which mediaeval philosophy, pray ? Shall 
I be a nominalist or a realist? And 
why should I believe you rather than the 
great thinkers of the seventeenth century, 
who agreed with one accord that the first 
condition of intellectual progress was the 
destruction of that philosophy ? 'Jdiere 
would be no difficulty if it wi;re a (|ues- 
tion of physical science. I might believe 
in Galileo and Newton and their suc- 
cessors down to Adams and Leverrier 
without hesitation, l)ecause they all sub- 
stantially agree. Hut when men deal 
with the old proiderns there are still the 
old doubts. Shall I believe in Hobbes 
or in Dtiscartes? Can T stop where 
Descartes stop[)ed, or must I go on to 
Spino/.a? Or shall I follow Locke’s 
guidance, and end with Hume’s scep- 
ticism? ("Ir listen to Kant, and, if so, 
shall 1 decide that he is right in destroy- 
ing the(dogy, or in reconstructing it, (;r 
in both performances? 1 )oes 1 h^gel hold 
the key of the secret, or is lie a mere 
spinner of jargon ? May not Feuerbach 
or Schoyienhauer represent the true 
development of metaphysical impiiry? 
Shall I [jut faith iti I lamilton and Mansel, 
and, if so, shall I read their conclusions 
by the help of Mr. Spencer, or shall I 
beli(ive in Mill or in Green ? State any 
one pn>[)osition in which ail [diilosophers 
agree, and 1 will admit it to be true; or 
any one which has a manifest balance of | 
authority, and 1 will agree that it is pro- j 
bable. Hut so long as every philosopher : 
flatly contradicts the first principles of 
his predecessors, why affect certainty? 
'The only agreement 1 can discover is 
that there is no philosopher of whom his 
opponents have not said that his opinions 
lead logically either to Fantheism or to 
Atheism. ! 

When all the witnesses thus contradict 
each other, the prima facie result is pure 
scepticism. 'I'herc is no certainly. Who 
am I, if I wore the ablest of modern 
thinkers, to say summarily that all the 
great jnen who differedi from me are 
wrone and so wioiw that their difference 


should not even raise a doubt in my 
mind? From such scepticism there is 
indeed one, and, so far as I can see, but 
one, escape. The very hopelessness of 
the controversy shows that the reasoners 
have been transcending the limits of 
reason. "Fhey have reached a point 
where, as at the pole, the compass points 
indifferently to every quarter. Thus 
there is a chance that I may retain what 
is valuable in the chaos of speculation, 
and reject what is bewildering by confin- 
ing the mind to its proper limits. But 
has any limit ever been suggested, except 
a limit which comes in substance to an 
exclusion of all ontology ? In short, if T 
would avoid utter scepticism, must I not 
be an Agnostic ? 

Let us suppose, however, that this 
difliculty can be evaded. Siii)pose that, 
after calling witnesses from all schools 
and all age‘s, I can find ground for exclud- 
ing all the witnes.s(‘s who make against 
mo. Let me say, for examj)le, that the 
whole school which refuses lo transcend 
experience errs from the wickedness of 
its heart and the consecpjcnt diilness of 
its intellect. Some people seem to think 
that a plausible and happy suggestion. 
Let the theologian have his necessary 
laws of thought, which enable him to 
evolve truth beyoiKl all need of verifica- 
tion from ex[)erience. Where will the 
process end ? 'Lhe question answers 
itself. 'Fhe path has been trodden again 
and again, till it is as familiar as the first 
rule of arithmetic. Admit that the mind 
can reason about the Absolute and the 
Infinite, and you will get to the position 
of S[)in()/a, or lo a position substantially 
equivalent. In fact, the chain of reason- 
ing is substantially too short and simple 
to be for a moment doubtful. Theology, 
if logical, leads straight to Pantheism. 
The Infinite God is everything. All 
things arc bound together as taiiseand 
effect. God, the first cause, is the cause 
of all effects down fo the most remote. 
In one form or other, that is the con- 
clusion to which all theology approximates 
as it is pushed to its legitimate result. 

Here then, we have an apparent 
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triumph over Agnosticism. But nobody 
can accept Spinoza without rejecting all 
the doctrines for which the Gnostics 
realjy contend. In the first place, 
revelation and the God of revelation 
disappear. The argument according to 
Spinoza against supernaturalism differs 
from the argument according to Himie 
in being more peremptory, llume only 
denies that a past miracle can be })roved 
by evidence : Spinoza denies that it 
could ever have happened. As a fact, 
miracles and a local revelation were first 
assailed by Deists more effectually than 
by sceptics. The old Theology was 
seen to be unworthy of the God of 
nature, before it was said that nature 
could not be regarded through the 
theological representation. And, in tlie 
next place, the orthodox a.ssault uj)on 
the value of Pantheism is irresistii)le. 
Pantheism can give no ground for 
morality, for nature is as much the 
cause of vice as the cause of virtue ; it 
can give no ground for an optimist view i 
of the universe, for nature causes evil as j 
much as it causes good. We no longer j 
(Imiht, it is true, whether there be a God, ' 
for our God means all reality ; but every ' 
d(nibt which we entc;rlained about the i 
universe is transferred to the God upon j 
whom the universe is moulded. The ; 
attem{)t to transfer to pure being or to I 
the abstraction Nature the feelings with j 
which wc are taught to regard a person | 
of transcendent wisdom and benevolence ; 
is, as theologians assert, ho;|)eless. 'J'o j 
deny the existence of G(k 1 is in this sense : 
the same as to deny tin* existence of no- 
God. We keep the edd word ; we ha\ c* , 
altered the wliolo (jf its contents. A i 
Pantheist is, as a rule, one wlio looks 1 
upon the universe through his fi/elings : 
instead of his reaso’.g and who regards it 1 
with love because his habitu.d frame of [ 
mind is amiable. Ilut he has no logical | 
argument as against the Pessimist, who \ 
regards it with dread# unqualified by love, I 
or Ihe Agnostic, wdio finds it impossilde j 
to regard it with any but a coiourle.ss j 
emotion. j 

The Gnostic, then, gains notlung * 


admitting the claims of a faculty which 
at once overturns his conclusions. His 
second step is invariably to half- retract 
his first. We are bound by a necessary 
law of thought, he tolls us, to believe 
in univer.sal eaiisation. Veiy w'cll, tluai, 
let us be Pantheists. No, he says; 
another necessary law of thought tells us 
that eausation i.s not universal. We 
know that llie will is five, or, in olher 
W(3rds, lh.it the class id' jiluaiomcna most 
important to us is not cau.sed. 'j'liis is 
the [)osition of the ordinary Deist; and 
it is of vital iiujiortance to him, for other- 
wise the connei’.tion between 1 K'ism and 
morality is, on his own ground, unten- 
able. The. ablest and most logiixil 
tliinkers have declaivfl that tl'.e frct'-will 
doctrine involves a fallacy, ami have* un- 
ravelled lli(‘ fallu'v In their own sati;>rac- 
tion. Whether right or wrong, tlu'y have 
at least this advantage, th.il, (Ui thtu'r 
showing, iv.ison is on this jioint eonsis- 
tent with itself. 'The advoe'ale oI ln.;e- 
will, on the (.itlui Imnd, decl.ires that 
an insoluble antimony occurs at ihe very 
thrc'shold of his s{H{'ulations. An un- 
caused phenomenon is unthinkable*; yet 
conscie;iism“S.s te:stilie*s th.it our .mtions, 
so far as tiH;y are voluntary, ;ire iim -lused. 
In face id suc'h a ('eailradietion, the: only 
ratiorial stati* of minel is s(:e‘j)tu:ism. A 
mind b.ilaneed betwe'e.n two rie-ecssary 
and coiiiiadieiory thf>iights must be; in a 
hopeless state of deiubt. 'The.; Gnostii', 
therefore, starts by [iioclaimin:; that we; 
must all be Agne)stie s in re.'.;jid le^ a 
miitte.-r ejf piimaiy j)hile)se>jjhie:al impor- 
tamv. if by iVt;e w'ill la- m.' an s anything 
else* th.'Ui .a eh-nial of eausation, his state- 
iimnl in<-lc\<uit. 

heir, it must b..* nolictal, this is neit 
one* of the refineel spee.ulal i ve; pio!.>lems 
which may be negle.eted in our eirdinary 
rtMsoning. 'i’he ane'ient {)u//.l<js abejut 
the i)m: and the m;jny, or the infinite and 
the finite.*, may ()V may not be insoluble. 
'J'hey do nest affejct our prae tie al know- 
ledge. Inimiliar dilTieultit/s have been 
rai.st.'d as to emr (.eaie eptions of rnc»ti(.)n : 
the hare and tortoise jiroldem may be 
revived by modern metap.hysicians; 
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but the mathematician may continue I exalted his faculties, could by any possi- 
to calculate the movements of the bility have foretold it. Here, then)*is 
planets and never doubt whether the Agnosticism in the highest degree# Aq 
quicker body will, in fact, overtake the inexorable necessity of thought jffilkes iijl 
slower. The free-will problem cannot absolutely impossible for us * to ' say 
be thus shirked. We all admit that a whether this world is the ante-room to 
competent reasoner can foretell the heaven or hell. We do not know — nay, 
motions of the moon ; and we admit it it is intrinsically im[)0ssible for us 
because we know that there is no element know, whether the universe is to a 
of objective chance in the problem. But source of endless felicity or a ghastly 
the determinist asserts, while the liber- and everlasting torture -house. The 
tariiin denies, that it would be possible Gnostic invites us to rejoice because the 
for un ade{piate intelligence to foretell existence of an infinitely good and wi^r 
the actions of a man or a race. There Creator is a guarantee for our happiness, 
is or IS not an element of objective He adds, in the same breath, that thi'. 
chance in the (Question; and whether good and wise Being has left it to chanco^ 
there is or is not must be decided by whether His creatures ‘'hall all, or in aiiy 
reason and observation, independently i proportion, go straight to the devil, lie 
of tho.se puzzles about the infinite and | reviles the C'alvinist, who dares tO' think 
the finite which affect efjually the man ' that God has settled the point by Ilis 
and the planet, d'he anti detcnninisl i arbitrary will. Is an aibitrary decision 
asserts the existence of chance so [)osi- i better o» worse than a trusting to chance 
lively that he doubts whether God Him- • We know that there is a great First 
self can foretell the future of humanity; i Cause: Imt we add that there are at 
or, at least, ho is unalde to reconcile I thi.s moment in the world some twelve 
Divine prescience with his favi)urite ' hundred million little first causes which 
doctrine. ^ may damn or save themselves as they 

In ino.st practical (luostions, indeed, please, 
the difference is of little importance. The free-will hypothesis is the device 
The believer in free-will admits that we by which theologians try to relieve God 
can make an approximate guess; the of the responsibility for the sufferings of 
determinist admits that our faculty of His creation. It is retpiired for another 
calculation is limited. But when we purpose. It enables the Creator to be 
turn to the problems witli which the also the judge. Alan must be partly 
Gnostic desires to deal, the problem is independent of God, or God would be at 
of primary importance. Free-will is once pulling the wires and punishing the 
made responsible for all the moral evil puppets. So far the argument is unini- 
in the world. God made man perfect, I peachable ; but the device justifies God 
but He gave His creature free-will. 'Fhe | at the expense of making the universe a 
exercise of that free-will has converted i moral chaos. Grant the existence of 
the world into a scene in which the this arbitrary force called free-will, and 
most striking fact, as Newman tells us, is we shall be forced to admit that, if 
the absence of the Creator. It follows, justice is to be found anywhere, it is at 
then, that all this evil, the sight of which least not to be found in this strange 
leads some of us to Atheism, some to anarchy, where chance and fate are 
blank despair, and some to epicurean struggling for the mastery, 
indifference, and the horror of which is ' The fundamental proposition of the 
at the root of every vigorous religious anti determinist, th?t which contains the 
creed, results from accident. If even whole pith and substance of his teaching, 
God could have foietold it. He foretold is this : that a determined action can- 
it in virtue of faculties inconceivable to not be meritorious. Desert can only 
finite minds ; and no man, however accrue in respect of actions which are 
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self-caused, or in so far as they are self- tion that the moral ch.iractcr is deter- 
caused; and self-caused is merely a peri- mined, by its surroundings. What does 
j>hrasis for un-caused. Now, no one dares the theological advocate of free-will say 
b say that our conduct is entirely self- to reconcile such a s[)ectacle with our 
caused. The assumption is implied in moral conceptions ? Will (^kI damn all 
every act of our lives and every specula- I these wretches for faults due tocausrs as 
tion about history that men’s actions 1 much beyond their [.ower as the sh.p^e 
are determined, exclusively or to a great | of their limb.s or as tla* orbits of the 
extent, by their character and their eir- ■ planets? Or will lie make some aliow- 
cumstances. Only so far as that doctrine i ance, and dca-liiu; to ask for grapes from 
is true can human nature bo the subject thi.stles, and (‘xaet purity of life hoeu 
of any reasoning wliatever; for reasrm is ■ beings born in eoiruption, breathing 
but the reflection of external regularity, ! corruption, and traiiuMl in eorniptitu-j ? 
and vanishes with the admission of ! Let us try ea<'h allernalivt.'. 
chance. Our conduct, then, is the re ; 'To Jvjb's (liflieulty it ha . been replied 
vsultant of the two forces, which we may j that, though virtue is i\ot abvavr, rewarded 
call fate and free-will. Fate is but the and vir'e punislusl, yet virtue as ev. /z is 
name for the will of God. lie is ; rewardcal, ai\d vice as surJi is [)iini'.hed. 
responsible for [)lacing us with u certain ; If that be true, (lod, tlu* free vv ill 
character in a certaiji jtosilion ; He ('an- 1 hypothesis, must lut umust. Virtue and 
not justly i)unish us for the ('onse(]!uen('('s; vi('e, as the. facts irnxsistihly prove, ar<i 
we are res[jonsiljle to Him for the eflei'ts i caused by laU; or by (.'lod's will as 
of our free-will alone, if free-will exists, i w»-ll as by free-will — iliat is, our own 
'{'hat is the very contention {;f the .anti- will. 'Lo pmuLh a man broiiglit up 
delerminist ; let us look for a moment at in a London slum by Uu* rule. aj)plic- 
the conseciuenccs. , able to a man brought up at the feet 

'The ancient difficulty which has per- of Ghrist is manifestly the hei:',bt of 
plexed men suice tlie days of job is this: ■ injusiio*. \ay, for anything wc eati loll 
Why are happiness and misery arbitrarily — for we know nothing of the eiivaun- 
dislribuled ? Why do the good so often siaiu'es of their birth and ediicaf 1- )i)- - 
suffer, and the evil so often flourish? - the effort which judas ls('ariot exerted in 
'The diflicLilty, says the detenninist, arises , re^iloritig the price ol bhaxl tnav have 
entirely from ap[)lying llie conc(jption »f ; required a greater fence o)' Iree-will ilian 
justice where it is manifestly out of placx'. i would have saved Feter from denying 
The advocate of free-will refuses ihis j his Master. Moll Idandeis may put f(.>! th 
escape, and is perplexed by a further ! nunc power to keep (nit of flu- lowest 
diniculty. M’hy are virtue and vic-e arbi- | d'-nths of vici* th;»u a girl bi ought u]) in 
trarily distributed? Of all the pu;:/J(zs 1 a convenit to kill her:;cli by.isefjticausie- 
of this dark world, or of all forms of the rities. If, in short, rcwaid is propor- 

one great puzzle, the most aj)palling is ' tioned t(i virtu •, it cannot l)e proj)<)r- 

that which meets us at the* corner of ' tioned to meTir, tor nunit, by the hypo- 

every street. Look at the children grow- thesis, is [>rop(n tioned to die frtn*-\vill, 

ing up amidst moral tioi.son; see the ' which is only one of the factors of virtue, 
brothel and the public-house Uirningont ! 'I'lu- a[)()arent injustice may, of course, 
harlots and drunkards by tluj thousand ; \ be rennjdied by some unknowable C(nii- 
at the brutalised elders preaching cruelty j peiisalion; but, for all that appear.s, it is 
and shamelessness by example; and deny, • the height of injustice to rmvard equally 
if you can, that lufjt and brutality are l equal attainments under entirely dif- 
generated as certainly as scrofula and ferent conditiems. In other words, the 
typhus. Nobody dares to deny it. All theologian has raised a difficulty from 
philanthropists admit it; and every hoi)e which he can only escape by the help of 
of improvement is based on the a:sump- Agnosticism. Justice i.s not to be found 
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in the visible arrangements of the uni- 
verse. 

Let us, then, take the other alternative. 
Assume tliat rewards are proportioned, 
not to virtue, but to merit. God will 
judge us by what we have done for our- 
selves, not by llic tendencies which He 
has impressed upon us. 'fhe difficulty 
is disguised, for it is not diminished, and 
morality is degraded. A man should be 
valued, say all the dee[)est moralists, by 
his nature, jKjt by his externid acts; by 
what he is, not l)y how he ('ame to be 
what he is. Virtue is heaven, and vice 
is hell. I )ivine rewards and punishments 
are not arbitrarily annexed, but represent 
the natural state, of a being brought 
into harmony with tiie supreme law, or 
in hopeless ('onlliet with it. We necal a 
change of nature, not a se.ries of acts 
unconnected with our nature. Virtue is 
a reality precisely in so far as it is a ])art 
of nature, n<;t of acca’denl ; of our fate, 
not of our fri;e-will. d'hi; ass(‘rtion in 
s(jme sha])c these truths has been at 
the bottom of all great moral and reli- 
gious relorms. 'The attempt to patch up 
some compromise between this and the 
t)()posite theory has geiuaated tho.se end- 
less controversies about gract' and free- 
will on which no (duistian ( duirch has 
ever been able to make u[) its mind, and 
which warn us that we are once more 
plunging into Agno'^ticism. In order to 
make the Creator the judge-, you a.ssume 
tliat part of man’s actions are his own. 
Only r)n that showing can he have merit 
as against liis Maker. Admitting this, 
and only if w'c admit this, 'sve gel a fool- 
ing for tlK- debtor and creditor theory of 
morality -for the doctrine that man runs 
up a .^<'ore with Heaven in res[)ect of that 
part of his conduct which is uncaused, 
'rhus we have a ground for the various 
theories of merit by which priests have 
thriven and (duirehes been corruj)ied ; 
but it is at the cost of splitting human 
nature in two, and making haj)piiics.s 
depend u[)oii those acts which are not 
really part of our true selves. 

It is not, however, my ))urpose to show 
thfe immorality or the unreasonableness 


of tfie doctrine. I shall only remark that 
it is essentially agnostic. Only in so far 
as phenomena embody fixed “ laws ” can 
wc have any ground for inference in this 
world, and, a foHiori^ from this world to 
the next. If happiness is the natural 
consequence of virtue, we may plausibly 
argue that the virtuous w-ill be happy 
hereafter. If heaven be a bonus arbi- 
trarily bestow'cd iqron the exercise of an 
inscrutable pow’er, all analogies break 
down. The merit (jf an action as between 
men dej)ends upon the motive.s. Lhi' 
actions for which God rewards and 
punislies are the actions or these parts 
of actirais w'hich arc^ iiult.-pendent of 
motivic runishnient amevng men is 
regulated by some craisiderations of its 
utility to the criminal or his fellows. No 
coneeivahle measure of Divine ])unish- 
riK-nt can even he suggested when onr-e 
we distinguish helw(;cn divine and 
natural ; and the very (-ssc-nee of the 
theory is tliat such a distinction c-xists. 
Lor whale-ver may he true of the next 
wt)rld, wc h(‘giji by assuming that iiew 
principles are to he called into play here- 
tifter. 'The new world is summoned into 
being to ic'divss the balance t)f the old. 
'rhe fate whieli here too often makes the 
good miserable and the had hap[)y, which 
still more sli'angely fetters our wills and 
foiees the sti'ong will into wickedness 
and str'cngthi ns the weak will to good- 
ne.ss, will then Ire sus[)etuled. 'The 
motive which t^ersuades us to believe in 
the good arrangenic-nt lu-rcaftc-r is pi'e- 
cisi-iy the badiu'ss of this. Such a motive 
to lu-lieve ( aniiot itself be a reason for 
belief. 'I'hal would hi- to Irelieve because 
belief was unreasonable. This world, 
oiK'e more, is a chaos, in which the most 
conspicuous fact is the absence of the 
(Teator. Nay, it is so chaotic that, 
according to theologians, infinite rewards 
and penalties are required to s<iuare the 
account and redress tiie injustice here 
accumulated. AVhays thi.s, .so far as the 
natural reason is concerned, but the very 
superlative of Agnosticism ? 'bhe appeal 
to experience can lead to nothing, for our 
very object is to contradict experience 
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We appeal to facts to show that facts are 
illusory. The appeal to d priori reason 
is not more hopeful, for you begin by 
showing that reason on these nuitters is 
sclf-contradictory, and you insist that 
human nature is radically irregular, and 
therefore beyond the sphere of reason. If 
you could succeed in deducing any theory 
by reason, reason would, on your showing, 
be at hopeless issue with expericuiee. 

There are two (questions, in short, about 
the universe wliieh must l)e answered to 
esca[)e from Agnosticism. 'The great fact 
which puzzles the mind is the vast amount 
of evil. It may be answered lliat evil is 
an illusion, because; G(jd is benevolent ; 
or it may be answered that evil is de- 
served, because God is just. In one ('ase 
the doubt is removed by denying the 
e.xisleiii.'e of the ditticuUy, in the oilier it 
is made toleraljle by ^atis^ying our c<.)n- 
scie'iif es. have set'U what natural 

reason can do towards justifying these 
answers. To es«'apt; from AgnostieJsm 
we become Pantheists ; tlie.n tiie divine 
reality must be the count* apart of phtmo- 
inenal nature, aaid all tlie difficulties 
recur. We esca[)e from Pantheism by 
the illogical devicti of free will, d'luai 
God is indeed good and wise, l)ul God 
is no longer oninipoLiaii. By His side 
we erect a fetish called free-will, which is 
potent enough to defeat all God's good 
purpo.'.es, and to m ikt; His abseia e from 
His own universe the most coji.sjiicuous 
fact given by obseiaation ; and which, at 
the same time, is by its (jwn natiir** 
intrinsically arbitral y in its action. Your 
Gnosticism tells us that an almighty 
benevolence is watching over everything, 
and bringing good out of all evil. 
A\'henee, then, comes the evil } By liei-^ 
will; that is, by ehance! It an exerp 
tion, an exception which covers, say, half 
the phenomena, and includes all that 
puzzle us. Say boldly at once no explana- 
tion can be given, and then proceed to 
denounce Agnosticism. If, again, we 
take the moral jir^blem, the Pantheist 
view' shows desert as before God to be a 
contraction in terms. We are what He 
has made us ; nay, we are but manifesta- 


tions of Himself — how can He complain? 
l£scape from the dilemma by making us 
independent uf God, and God, so far as 
the observed universe can tell us, becomes 
systmnatically unjust. He rewards the 
good and the bad, and gives ciiual reward 
to the free agent and tlie slave of fate. 
Where are we to turn for a s(.)lulion ? 

Bet us turn to levekUion ; that is the 
most obvious reply, by all means, though 
this is to admit that nalurul reason cannot 
help us ; or, in otiicr words, it directly 
produces iiuwe Agnosticism, thougli in- 
directly it makes .111 opiaiiiig for n-vela- 
tion. 'Tiicrc is, imlci’d, a (bdiculty iicrc'. 
j Pure tii'M.sm, as wc have; observed, is in 
I reality as vitally ()jip()S(‘d to historical 
i revcl.ition as simple se.-ptM-ism. The 
I w'ord God i>. ustsl by the meiaphysii'ian 
j and the savag*-. ll may mean an)'Lhiug, 

1 from “pure Being” down to tin:: moa 
I degradeil fv-lish. Tbc “uuivcisal con 
' Sent ” is a ci)ie,eiU to use the same [)hrasi.‘ 

I for anlagonislic conceptions for order 
! and chao<, lor ahsolule maty or utl*‘r 
1 lu.‘Lerogeu*‘iLy, lor a uni\\:rsi: gi>v<‘rned 
! by a human will or hv a will of which 
I man cann<a form the slighlesl {•on('e[jLion. 

; 'Phis is, otCoursc, a dilli' iiily uhi*'!) runs 
off lh(.‘ orll'.odox *liipiitant likt; water hoin 
a ducks hack. lleap[)eals to hi.s cm- 
scienc*;, and his conscience t*;lls him just 
what he wants. It reveals a Being just 
at that point in tin; sc. tie between the 
' tw'o e\tr<'me. which is ('i>nvi;ni<'nl lf)r h.is 
jmrj)oSes, 1 opi ii, f(.;r ex.imple, .a haini- 
1 less little iKMlise l‘y a divine wiw) need 
i not be named. H* knows intuitive ly, 

’ .so lie says, liial llnat; is .1 tlod, who is 
benevolent and wi xe, and endowed willi 

■ per.^i •na'iil) that to say, conceived 
anthrojKiiuoi piiie.dly (mould) to be cap 
able (jfa<ain', uiion the universe, and )et 
so far (lilTenmt Irom man as to be able to 

. tluecw .a decent veil of mystery over Ills 
more fjuttslion.ible actions. Well, I reply, 

I my intuitifjn tells nv* cd' no siu h Being. 

■ 'I'heii, .says the divine, I c.m’t jirove my 

■ statements, hut you w'ould recognise their 
truth if your iicarl or your intellect were 

; not corrupted; that is, you must be a knave 
or a fool, d'hls is a kind of argument 



which one is peifecdy accustbmed 
,}tt ' theology. I am -right, and you are 
wrong; and I am right because I am 
good and wise. By all means ; and now 
let us see what your wisdom and goodness 
can tell us. 

The Christian revelation makes state- 
ments which, if true, are undoubtedly of 
the very highest importance. God is 
angry with man. Unless we believe and 
repent w'e shall all be damned. It is 
impossible, indeed, for its advocates even 
to say this without instantly contradicting 
themselves. Their doctrine frightens 
them. They explain in various ways that 
a great many people will he saved without 
believing, and that eternal damnation is 
not eternal nor damnati(jn. It is only , 
the vulgar who hold such views, and who, | 
of course, must not be distuibed in them ; 
but they are not for the intelligent. God 
grants “uncovenanted mercies” — that is, 
He sometimes lets a sinner off, though 
He has not made a legal bargain about j 
it — an explanation calculated to exalt 
our conceptions of the Deity ! But let 
us pass over these endless shufflings from 
the horrible to the meaningless. Chris- 
tianity tells us in various ways how the 
wrath of the Creator may be appeased 
and His goodwill ensured, 'fhe doctrine 
is manifestly important to believers ; but 
does it give us a clearer or happier view 
of the universe ? That is what is required 
for the confusion of Agnostics; and, if 
the mystery were in part solved, or the 
clouds thinned in the slightest degree, 
Christianity would triumph by its in- 
herent merits. Let us, then, ask once 
more, Does Christianity exhibit the ruler 
of the universe as benevolent or as 
just? 

If I were to assert that of every ten 
beings born into this world nine would 
be damned, that all who refused to 
believe what they did not hold to be* 
proved, and all who sinned from over- 
whelming temptation, and all who had 
not had the good-fortune to be the 
subjects of a miraculous conversion or 
the recipients of a grace conveyed by a 
PIAISCal charm, would be tortured to all 


eternity, Vhat woula< an- otthodoit th^ 
logian reply ? He could not say, ^^Tbat 
is false”; I might appeal to the highest 
authorities for my justification ; nor, in 
fact, could he on his own showin|; deny 
the possibility. Hell, he says, exists; 
he does not know who will be damned ; 
though he does know that all men are 
by nature corrupt and liable to be 
damned if not saved by supernatural 
grace. He might, and probably would, 
now say, “ That is rash. You have no 
authority for saying how many will be 
lost and how many saved : you cannot 
even say what is meant by hell or 
heaven : you cannot tell how far God 
may be better than His word, thougli 
you may be sure that He won't be worse 
than His word.” And. what is all this 
but to say, We know nothing about it ? 
In other words, to fall back on Agnosti- 
cism. The difficulty, as theologians 
truly wSay, is not so much that evil is 
eternal, as that evil exists. That is in 
substance a frank admission that, as 
nobody can explain evil, nobody can 
explain anything. Y our revelation, wh ich 
was to prove the benevolence of God, 
has proved only that God’s benevolence 
may be consistent with the eternal and 
infinite misery of most of His creatures ; 
you escape only by saying that it is also 
consistent with their not being eternally 
and infinitely miserable. That is, the 
revelation reveals nothing. 

But the revelation shows God to be 
just. Now, if the free-will hypothesis 
be rejected — and it is rejected, not only 
by infidels, but by the most consistent 
theologians — this question cannot really 
arise at all. Jonathan Edwards will 
prove that there cannot be a question 
of justice as between man and God, 
The creature has no rights against his 
Creator. The question of justice merges 
in the question of benevolence; and 
Edwards will go on to say that most men 
are damned, and that the blessed will 
thank God for their tortures. That is 
logical, but not consoling. Passing this 
over, can revelation prove that God is 
Just, assuming that justice is a woid 


the “great 
"Uigumerit of Butler.” Like some other 
theolpgical arguments already noticed, 
that great argument is to many minds - 
those of James Mill and of Dr. Martineau, | 
for example — a direct assault upon i 
Theism, or, in other words, an argument 
for Agnosticism. Briefly stated, it conies ' 
to this. The God of revelation cannot 
be the God of nature, said the Deists, 
because the God of revelation is unjust. 
The God of revelation, replied Butler, 
may be the God of nature, for the God 
of nature is unjust. Stripped of its 
various involutions, that is the sum and 
substance of this celebrated piece of 
reasoning. Butler, I must say in [lassing, 
deserves high credit for two things. 'I'hc 
first is that he is Llui only theologian who 
has ever had the courage to admit that 
any difficulty existed when he was 
struggling most des[)cralcly to meet the 
difficulty; though even Butler could not 
admit that such a difficulty should affect j 
a man’s conduct. Secondly, Butler’s | 
argument really rests upon a iiKjr.il : 
theory, mistaken indeed in some senses, 
but possessing a stoical giandeur. 'I’o 
admit, however, that Butler was a noble 
and a comparatively candid thinker is 
not to admit that he ever faced the real 
difficulty. It need not be asked here 
by what means he evaded it. llis 
position is in any case plain, (diris- 
tianity tells us, as he thinks, that God 
damns men for being bad, whether they 
could help it or not; and that lie lets 
them off, or lets some of them off, for 
the sufferings of others. I le damns the* 
helpless and [)unish..*s the innocent. ! 
Horrible! exclaims the infidel. Bossibly, | 
replies Butler ; but nature is jiust as bad. ' 
All suffering is punishment. It strikes 
the good as well as the wicked. 'J’he 
fkther sins, and the son suffers. I drink 
too much, and my son has the goait. In 
another world wik* may suppose that the 
Same system will be carried out more 
thoroughly. God will pardon some sin- 
ners because He punished Christ, and 




i VAtid here we are sent to 


Hh ^11- danth others eiverlastmgty*V 
That is Flis way. *4 certain degree ot 
wrongdoing here leads to irremediable 
suffering, or rather to suffering remediable 
by death alone. In the next world there 
is no death ; therefore, the suffering 
won't be romcdiablo to all. The world 
is a scene of probation, destined to fit 
us for a better life. As a matter of fact, 
most men make it a discipline of vice 
instead of a discipline of virtue; and 
most men, therefoix', will presumably be 
damned. We .see the same thing in 
the waste of seeds and animal life, and 
may supjio.se, therefore, that it is part 
of the general selienic of Providence, 

Tliis is tile C!hnslian revelation accord- 
ing to Butler. Does it make the world 
better? Does it not, rather, add indeil- 
nitely to the terror [)ro(liiced by the sight 
of all its miseries, and justify James Mill 
for feeling that rather than such a God 
he would have no God? Wliat escape, 
can lie suggested? 'I’he obvious one: 
it is all a mystery ; and what is mystery 
but the theological phrase fur Agnos- 
ticism? God has sjioken, and eiulorsed 
all our most hidecnis doulits. He has 
.said, ltd there be light, and there i.s no 
light — no light, but ralhes* dark ness visible, 
serving only to diseovcT sights of woe. 

'rile* helicvers who desire to soften 
away th(i old (h^gmas in other words, 
to take refugee from ihi; unpleasant result^ 
of their ilocliine with the Agnostics, and 
to retain the j)lea.sant re.sults with the 
Gnostics -have a diffeieiU iiukIc of 
e.sciii)e. 'They know tliat God is good 
and just; that evil will somehow dis- 
;il)[)ear and aptiarent injustice bo some- 
how r(,d!<'S',(,<l. 'rh{* [iraetieal objection 

tothi.s aiiiiabic creed suggests a sad com- 
ment upon tin; whole controversy. We 
lly to religion to escape from our dark 
forebodings. But a religion which stifles 
these forebodings always fails to satisfy 
us. We long to hear that they are 
groundless. As soon as we are told Uiat , 
they arc* groundle.ss we mistrust our 
iiiithority. No jiuetry lives which reflects 
only the cheerful emol ions. Our sweetest > 
songs are those which tell of saddest, 



thougfit. We can bring harmony out of 
itielancholy ; we C^lnnot banish melan- 
choly from the world. And the religious 
utterances, which arc the highest form 
of poetry, are bound by the same law. 
There is a deep sadness in the world. 
Turn and twist the thought as you may, 
there is no escape. Optimism would be 
soothing if it were possible ; in fact, it is 
impossible, and therefore a constant 
mockery ; and of all dogmas that ever 
were invented, that which has least 
vitality is the dogma that whatever is, is 
right. 

Let us, however, consider for a moment 
what is the net result of this pleasant 
creed. Its philosot)hical basis may be 
sought in pure reason or in experience; 
but, as a rule, its adlierents are ready to 
admit that the pure reason retpiiies the 
support of the emotions before such a 
doctrine can be established, and arc 
therefore marked by a certain tinge of 
mysticism. They feel ratlier than know. 
The awe with which they regard the 
universe, the tender glow of reverem'c 
and love with which the bare sight of 
nature affects them, is to them the ulti- 
mate guarantee of their beliefs. IIap|)y 
those who feel such emotions ! Only, 
when tliey try to extract definite state- 
ments of fact from these impalpable 
Sentiments, they should beware how far 
such statements are apt to come into 
terrible collision with reality. And, 
meanwhile, those who have been dis- 
abused with Candide, wlu) have felt the 
weariness and pain of all “ this unintel- 
ligible world,” and have not been able to 
escape into any niybtic rapture, have as 
much to say for their own version of the 
facts. Is happiness a dream, or misery, 
or is it all a dream ? Does not our 
answer vary with our health and with our 
condition ? When, rapt in the security 
of a ha[)py life, we cannot even conceive 
that our happiness will fail, we are prac- 
tical optimists. When some random blow 
out of the dark crushes the pillars round 
which our life has been entwined as reck- 
lessly as a boy sweeps away a cobweb, 
when at a single step we plunge through 


the flimsy crust of hajipmess ittto the* 
deep gulfs beneath, we are tempted to 
turn to Pessimism, Who shall decide, 
and how ? Of all questions that can be 
asked, the most impoitant is surely this : 
Is the tangled web of this world com- 
posed chiefly of happiness or of misery ? 
And of all questions that can be asked, 
it is surely the most unanswerable. For 
in no other problem is the difficulty of 
discarding the illusions arising from our 
own experience, of eliminating “ the 
personal error” and gaining an outside 
standing-point, so hopeless. 

In any case the real appeal must be to 
exj)crience. Ontologists may manufac- 
ture libraries of jargon without touching 
the point. They have never made, or 
suggested the barest possibility of 
making, a bridge from the world of pure 
reason to the conlingt'nt world in which 
we live. I'o the tliinker who tries to 
construct the universe out of pure reason, 
the actual existence of eiror in our minds 
and disorder in the outside world pre- 
sents a dirri('iilty as hojieless as that 
which the existence of vice and misery 
piosents to tlie optimist who tries to 
construct the universe out of pure good- 
ness. 'J'o say that misery does not exist 
is to contradict the primary testimony of 
consciousness ; U) argue on a priori 
grounds that misery or hajipiness pre- 
dominates is as ho[)eless a task as to 
deduce from the priiuijjle of the cx: 
eluded middle the distance from St. 
Paul’s to Westminster Abbey. Ques- 
tions of fact can only be solved by 
examining facts. Perhaps such evidence 
would show — and, if a guess were worth 
anything, I should add that I guess that 
it would show -that happiness predomi- 
nates over misery in the composition of 
the knowm world. I am, there^^re, not 
prejudiced against the Gnostic’s conclu- 
sion; but I add that the evidence is just 
as open to me as to him. The whole 
world in which wc live may be an illusion 
— a veil to be withdraM^m in some higher 
state of being. But be it what it may, it 
supplies all the evidence upon >vhich we 
can rely. If evil predominates here, we 





have ho reason to suppose that good 
predominates elsewhere. All the inge- 
nuity of theologians can never shake our 
conviction that facts are what wc feel 
thehi Jto be, nor invert the plain inference 
from facts; and facts are just as open to 
one school of thought as to another. 

What, then, is the net result? One 
insoluble doubt has haunted meiVs minds 
since thought began in the world. No 
answer has ever been suggested. One 
school of philosophers hands it to the 
next. It is denied in one form only to 
reappear in another. The question is 
not which excludes the doubt, but how 
it expresses the doubt. Admit or deny 
the competence of reason in theory, we 
all agree that it fails in practice. Theo- 
logians revile reason as much as Agnos- 
tics ; they then appeal to it, and it 
decides against them. I'liey amend 
their plea by excluding certain (questions 
from its jurisdiction, and those (piestions 
include the whole difficulty. They go to 
revelation, and revelation replie.s by 
calling doubt, mystery. I’hey declare 
that their consciousness declares just 
what they want it to declare. ()urs 
declares something else. Who is to 
decide? I'he only appeal is to e\p<.;- 
rience, and to ap[jeal to experience is to 
admit the fundamental dogma of Agnos- 
ticism. 

Is it not, then, the very height of 
audacity, in face of a difficulty which 
meets us at every turn, which has per- 
plexed all the ablest thinkers in propor- 
tion to their ability, which vanishes in 
one shape only to show itself in another, 
to declare loundly, not only that the 
difficulty can be solved, but that it does 
not exist ? ^V^hy, when no horu^sl man 
will deny in private that every ultimate 
problem is wra[)ped in the profoundest 
mystery, do honest men proclaim in 
pulpits that unhesitating certainly is the 
duty of the most foolish and ignorant ? 
Is it not a spectacle to make the angels 
laugh? We are % company of ignorant 
beings, feeling our way through mists 
and darkness, learning only by inces- 
santly-repeated blunders, obtaining a 


glimrnerin^ of truth by falling into every 
conceivable error, dimly discerning light 
enough for our daily needs, but hope- 
lessly differing whenever we attempt to 
describe the ultimate origin or end of 
our paths ; and yet, when one of us 
ventures to declare that we don’t know 
the map of the imiver.se as well as the 
map of our infiiiilesimal pari.sh, he is 
hooted, reviled, and perha[)s told that he 
will be damned to all eternity for his 
faithlessness. Amidst all the endless 
and hopeless coiUrovijrsies which have 
left nothing but bare husks of meaning- 
less words, we have bet'ii able to dis- 
cover certain reliable truths. 'J'hey don’t 
take us very far, and the condition of 
discovering them has been distrust of d 
priori guesses, and the systematic inter- 
rogation of experience. Let us, say 
some of us, follow at least this clue. 

1 fere we shall find suflicient guidance 
for the needs of lifi‘, though we renounce 
for ever the attem[)t to get behind the 
veil \vhieh no one has succeeded in 
raising; if indeed, there be anything 
behind. You miserable Agnostics ! is 
the retort ; throw asiile such rubbish, 
and cling to the old husks. Stick to the 
words which profess to explain every- 
thing; call yijur doubts mysteries, and 
tliey won’t disturb you any longer ; and 
believe in ilu>so necessary truths of 
which no two philos(.)phers have ever 
succeeded in giving the same version. 

(lenllemen, we can only reply, wait 
till you have some show of agreement 
among ycnirselves. Wait till you can 
give some answer, not palpably a verbal 
answer, to some one of the doubts which 
opi)ress us as tlu;y op[)ress you. Wait 
till you can jKniU t(^ some single truth, 
however trilling, which has been dis- 
covered by your method, and will stand 
the test of discussion and verification. 
Wait till you can appeal to reason with- 
out in the same breath vilifying reason. 
Wait till your Divine revelations hav<5 
something more to reveal than the hope 
that the hiejeous doubts which they sug- 
gest may possibly be without foundation. 
'Fill then we shall be content to admit 





niy, wbat ypu whiapet ujiei^r i 
Mh or hide in technical jargon, that 
:^e ancient secret is a secret still; 'that 
loan knows nothing of the Infinite and 
Absolute; and that, knowing nothing, 
he had better not be dogmatic about his 


endeavour to be as charitable a$ 
and, while you trumpet forth ofitni^ly 
your contempt for our scepticism, we 
will at least try to believe that you "are 
imposed upon by your own bluster. 




THE SCEPTICISM OF BELIEVERS 


Good people sometimes ask why mate- 
rialist and infidel doctrines spread in 
Spite of the incessant and crushing refu- 
Utions to which they are so frequently 
exposed. It is scarcely necessary to 
insist upon one very obvious answer. 
Many diseases arc fatal to men; one 
should be fatal to religions — the disease 
of being found out. llume died over a 
century ago, and grave theological pro- 
fessors arc still trying hard to believe in 
the miracle of the swine. Is it strange 
that the authority of professors lias be- 
Cbmc shadowy ? The old belief in ti uth 
has become weak, partly because it is so 
often a sham belief, and partly because 
it is chiefly a negative belief. No man 
makes converts who does not believe 
what he says, nor will he make them 
easily when his creed consists chiefly in 
denying the strongest and most fruitful 
convictions of his neighbours. A creed 
ivhich is always on the defensive must 
be decrepit. I will not dwell upon the | 
first of these explanations. It is not 
pleasant to insist upon the hypocrisy, 
generally unconscious, of the respect- 
kblc world. But I propose to con- 
sider the other explanation, which 
is, perhaps, a little more in need of 
defence. 

' It sounds paradoxical to declare that 
Ihe orthodox belief is essentially sceptical. 
The unbeliever is still identified with the 
Mephistopheles whose essence it is to 
dehy. He denies, it is said, a hereafter 


and a ilivine element in the present. 
The denial implies the abandonment of 
the most cheering hopes and the highest 
aspirations of mankind. Therefore, to 
charge with scepticism those who are 
fighting against Materialism and Atheism 
is at best to indulge in a frivolous tu 
(juoque, A similar retort, however, is 
common enough in the mouths of the 
orthuilov. N(;r is the taunt without foun- 
dation. Quasi-scientific [icrsons are given 
to dabbling in gio>s suiicistition. Of the 
two, the (Catholic confessiir has obvious 
advantages over a inediiim, and one 
would, [lerhaps, [irefer the service of the 
aiieicnt Chut eh to silling at the feet of a 
Harris or a lUavatsky. The remark has 
a leal signilicancc. To speak brutally, 
faith oftens means belief in my nonsense; 
and credulity, the belief in the nonsense 
of somebody else. It is, unfortunately, 
tiue that the rejection of one kind of 
nonsense does not imply the rejection of 
I all nonsense, and it follows tliat scepti- 
cism and credulity may mean the very 
same thing — the acceptance, namely, of 
a doctrine which is sceptical in so far as 
it contradicts my opinion, and credulous 
in so far as it agrees with yours. It is 
worth while to consider the point a little 
more closely. 

Scepticism — in the fullest sense of the 
word, a rejection of buSef as belief — ^is, 
if not a strictly unthinkable, at least a 
practically impossible, state of mind< 
Metaphysicians may play with such a 
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doctrinev or may impute it to their antago- 
nists. If they succeed in fastening that 
imputation upon any system, they have 
virtuklly established a reductio ad absttr- 
dum. To make doubting, as doubting, 
a principle is impossible. In regard to 
the great bulk of ordinary beliefs, the 
so-called sceptics are just as much be- 
lievers as their opponents. Hume, for 
example, was as certain as Newton that 
an unsupported apple would fall, though 
he endeavoured to deduce his certainty 
from experience. The thinkers generally 
charged with scepticism are equally 
charged with an excessive belief in the 
constancy and certainty of so called “laws 
of nature.” They assign a natural cause 
to certain phenomena as confuk'ntly as 
their opponents assign a stipernatural 
cause. No man of any school denies 
the possibility of attaining certainty in 
regard to such law's as ar(j veiiO.ihle by 
experience. The real prol)lem is not. 
Ought wc to believe but, W'hy ought 
we to believe — that two and two make 
four, that there is a place called Rome, 
or that the planets obey the laws of 
gravitation ? The believer in necessary 
truths assumes by the form of his argu- 
ment that his opponents do in flict be- 
lieve, and cannot help believing, the 
truths which he asserts to be necessary, 
though they may deny the propriety of 
the epithet. The most thoroughg(jing 
empiricist may suggest that truths, such 
as those of geometry, would cease to be 
valid under some other conditions, but 
he docs iiot deny their validity within 
the whole sphere of actual experience. 
By attacking the supposed distinction 
between the two classes of truth, he 
elevates the claims of empirical as much 
as he depresses those of a priori know- 
ledge. We can no more alter the inten- 
sity of belief in general than we can 
change our centre of gravity without 
some external §oint of support. One 
set of thinkers holds that we must 
pierce to the absolute or transcendental 
in order to provide foundations for 
the whole edifice of belief. Another 
set holds that such a foundation is not 


discoverable, but adds that it is unneces- 
sary. 

The point is obscured by the habit of 
speaking of “ belief ” in general, without 
reference to its contents, and of proceed- 
ing to imply that it is in some way a 
creditable, whereas unbelief is a dis- 
creditable, state of mind. Hie obvious 
reply is, that belief and unbelief are the 
very same thing. It is a mere question 
of convenience whether 1 shall express 
myself in negative or positive terms ; 
whether I shall say “ man is mortal,” or 
“man is not immortal.” The believer 
at Rome is the infidel at Mecca, and 
conversely. Hie believer in the geo- 
centric system has not more or less 
belief th.in the believer in the helio- 
centiic system -he has simply an oppo- 
sil(‘ l){*liei. 1\) s.iy, theix'foie, that belief 
ijua belief is better or worst* than unbelief 
is a contradielion in terms. Assertion 
is denial ; and it is a transj’j.irent though 
a common fallacy to give an absolute 
character to a proposition which by its 
very n.xtiiie can only be triui in a par- 
lit'uJar relation. Relief and unbelief 
bt‘ing identical in nature, cither is good 
just so far as it is reasonable or logical ; 
so far, tliat is, as it embodies the rules 
whi(‘h secure a conformity between the 
beli(*f of thought and the world of fact. 
A great deal of slipshod rhetoric about 
faith and reason is dissipated by this 
simple consideration. We are told of 
the blessedness of a childlike and trust- 
ing frame of mind. I'hese question- 
begging (q)ithets are out of place in logic. 
A childish and credulous state of mind 
is a l)ad thing ; and wc can only decide 
whether the complimentary or uncom- 
plimentary adjectives are appropriate by 
knowing whether the slate of mind is 
reasonable in the given case. lias our 
confidence reasonable grounds or not? 
No other test than the purely logical test 
can even be put into articulate shape. 
If we insist upon using “.scepticism ” to 
designate a mental vice, we must inter- 
pret it to mean, not doubt in general, 
but unreasonable doubt; and in this 
sense the most sceptical man is he who 
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prefers the least weight of evidence to 
the greatest — or, in other words, he is 
identical with the most credulous. 

Faith, indeed, may in one sense be 
called a virtue, even in regard to ques- 
tions of pure reason. It is our duty to 
believe what ai)pears to us to be proved. 
The proposition seems to be superfluous, 
because from a i)urely logic^al point of 
view the two things seem to be identical. 
“To know,” it may be said, includes “to 
believe.” Yet, as a matter of hict, it is 
as common to know without believing as 
to believe without knowing. 'I’he reason 
has to reckon with instincts not less 
powerful than irrational. 1 may know 
that I am absolutely safe when I am at 
the brink of a precipice, but my body 
declines to be convinced, and shudders 
and turns giddy in spite of conclusive 
evidence. A demonstnition may be as 
clear to me as a proposition of ICuclid; 
but fear of authority, or dread of conse- 
quences, or mere blind sympathy with 
others, may prevent its real assimilation. 
To believe what we know to be certain 
may at times even recpiire a kind of intel- 
lectual heroism. And, therefore, when 
Locke laid down tluj principle that we 
should in all cases pro[)ortion our beliefs 
to the evidence, he was indeed uttering 
what seems to be a truism, but what 
was, nevertheles.s, a highly important 
truth. The supremacy of reason within 
its own sphere is rightful, but is seldom 
actual, and a downright defiance of logic 
is not an impossibility, though it is an 
absurdity. In a relevant sense, again, 
faith is indeed the name of one of the 
highest of virtues ; of the enthusiasm 
which keeps the world from corruption, 
and now and then lifts it out of its ancient 
ruts. The phrase in this acceptation 
includes not merely the intellectual con- 
viction, but the moral purpo.se. Psy- 
chologists have to distinguish between 
the intellect and the emotions ; but they 
do not exist as two separate entities. 
They are, rather, seen to be separate 
' aspects of an indissoluble unity. Thought 
without feeling is an empty form, and 
feeling without thought a mere formless 


chaos. Faith is often used to designate 
that state in which a man’s affections or 
passions are definitely organised and 
brought to bear upon some definite pur- 
pose, and which therefore implies a frame- 
work of distinct convictions directing 
and combining the impulses of his moral 
nature. We honour the old heroes who 
“through faith put to flight the armies 
of the aliens,” and gave up life for a 
worthy end. We honour the man who 
has faith in his friends, in his country, in 
his cause, or in human nature ; for such 
faith implies, not merely an intellectual 
state, hut the capacity for love and self- 
sacrifice and generous devotion. Such 
devotion calls for no sacrifice of the most 
absolute truthfulness. The enthusiast 
has, it is true, a special temptation to 
certain illusions. 'I'lie mother who loves 
her children sometimes exaggerates their 
merits, and the philanthropist thinks men 
a good deal fitter for the millennium than 
the cool observer would admit. Poetic 
genius, we are told, li(js perilously near 
to madness, and the hero is own brother 
to the fanatic. ^Vc regard such errors 
leniently, for danger to mankind does 
not lie in the direction of their excessive 
frecpiency. Vet, so far as there is error 
there is weakness. Nelson’s patriotism 
led liim to entertain the erroneous belief 
that one Jtnglishman was equal to three 
Frenchmen. Fortunately, he had too 
much genius to act upon it unreservedly, 
lie took very good care in his battles 
that two Englishmen should be opposed 
to one Frenchman. We can therefore 
smile at a theory which represents merely 
the exuberance of an enthusiasm which 
knew how in i)raciicc to obey the rules 
of common-sense. But the belief, taken 
seriously by a stupid leader, would have 
meant a certainty of disaster. 'Phe hero 
is not the man who miscalculates or over- 
looks the risk, but the man who measures 
it fairly, and dares it^when it must be 
dared. Blindness to danger is only a 
sham version of true heroism. The more 
accurate our estimate of facts the greater 
our capacity, though at times, also, the 
greater the strain upon our powers. If 
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enthusiasm often generates delusion, that 
explains why so much honest enthusiasm 
runs to waste ; why a fond jxirent s[)oiIs 
the child to whose faults he is blind ; 
why the patriot ruins his country by 
impracticable enterprise, and the philan- 
thropist stimulates and encourages the 
evils which he intends to cure. 

Once more, faith in this sense has its 
negative aspect. It is as emphatic in its 
rejection of one ideal as it is in its 
acceptance of another. The early Chris- 
tians were Atheists from the Pagan point 
of view. Some of the sternest and most 
vigorous faiths that the world has known 
have shown themselves chiefly in the 
iconoclastic direction. English Puritans 
and Hebrew Proi>hiits denounciid their 
opponents as i(lolatcrs, and expressed 
the most iine([uiv’ocal dislx'lief in the 
virtues f)f sacerdotal magic. 'I'he keenest 
fanatics in recent years have, perhaps, 
been the Russian “Nihilists,” who show 
their faith by believing in nothing. 'Phe 
sim|)Ie- mind('d assumption, therefore, 
that faith is to be nuxisured by (juantity 
of belit'f that a believer an<l an unbe- 
liever tlifier in this, that one has thirty- 
nine articles of belief and his op[)onent 
only thirty eight, or, perhaps, sim[)ly a 
negation of all, clearly gives an iiiaccu 
rate measure of the ficls. 'Phe. man has 
most faith, in the sense in which faith 
represents a real force, whose convictions 
are such as are most favourable to 
energetic action, and is freest from the 
doubts whi('h paralyse the will in the 
great moments of life. Me must have a 
clear vision of an end to be arhjev(*fl, 
devotion to which may be the ruling 
passion of his life and the focus to wliich 
all his energies may converge. Jfwe are 
to follow the Holy Hrail, a heEef in its 
existence and in its surpassing value 
must be inwoven in the very ti.ssiie of 
those intimate beliefs which form each 
man^s universe.# But it is not to be 
assumed that because we place our 
object in the heaven of simple believers, 
or in the philosopher’s transcendental 
world of pure ideas, that it supjdies a 
stronger or a loftier faith. We know 


too well, by long experience, how shifting 
and phantasmagoric are the visions 
which haunt the region of transcenden- 
talism. If, indeed, beliefs drawn from 
some supernal region can enable us to 
solve the dark riddles of exisltaico, if 
they can suggest loftier motives and 
clearer rules, tlu^y may be essential to a 
worthy conduct of daily life. If, on the 
other hand, the attempt to soar above 
our atmosphere be destined to inevitable 
failure, if the Holy Orail is a mere 
chimera, a shadowy rcHcction of realities 
cast upon the surrounding darknes.s, our 
devotion may only land us in hopeless 
perplexity. ICxplain as we may, or regard 
it as inexplicable, we have thoughts and 
sensations, pains and pleasun's, a solid 
earth to live upon, and fcTow nitai to 
love and hate, to rule, to obey, or to 
help. How to regulate our livt‘s and 
what end to pursue is a problem for 
which we all have to find souk* tolerable 
solution. What ena’d will givi^ us the 
clearest rules, and rediK'ii the inevitabk^ 
uncertainty to a minimum? 'I'o answer 
that tjuestion is to say winch crerd leaves 
least room for the scc*pticism which 
clouds our vision .and favours the faith 
which is the (>th(,‘r side of fttiergelic con- 
duct. In considering it we must take 
into account, not only the positive hut 
the negative implications of any given 
creed. We must ask for nuae than 
positive and arbitrary dinctions. No 
creed is at a loss for directions of that 
kind. ICat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die; mortify the thish, for death comes 
to-morrow, are eriually [)recise rules, and 
may commend themselves to different 
minds. We have further to ask, Whether 
the philosophy upon which the cieed 
reposes is not merely such as to give 
definite rules,^but such as to base them 
upon the most salisfachjry and verl liable 
grounds. A rule which we feel to be 
arbitrary is as good as rule at all. 

I propose, thereffjre, to dwell for a 
little upon the negations of the orthodox 
creed ; to show how it implicitly denies 
some of the most important truths upon 
which our rule of conduct must repose, 





though it issues the most absolute 
^ ynands, really leaves room for doubts 
by offering a sham solution. The con- 
vinced Christian, or Buddhist, or Mahom- 
edan has, of course, a faith, and a .set 
of positive prescriptions. Such faiths 
have, in their time, worked miracles, 
and no doubt .still possess a vast vitality. 
But if to the most thoughtful minds 
these solutions have become untenable, 
it is because they deny positive principles 
which have been slowly growing and 
Strengthening for centuries, and because 
they, so far, liave a stronger alTinity to 
scepticism than to genuine faith. 

Let us look, first, at tlie histoiical 
creed, which for centuries could only be 
atssaijed at the risk of the unbeliever’s 
life. A man believes in the siip{‘rnatiiral 
birth of the founder of his religion. Il(‘ 
denies, then, that a C(‘tlain eviuit look 
place in accordance with the laws exem 
plified in. all oidinary ca^es. Unle.ss he 
can giv<i .someadeijuate uason for taking 
the case out of the ordiUiiry cab ‘gory, lie . 
impugns the v.ilidily of the inductive 
process upon which he counts at eveiy 
step in daily life. He is so far a sc( piic 
as he is throwing doubt u])on the validity 
of one of thv' piimary ralioein.ative pio 
cesses. Tlie same is true w’heni'ver an 
event admitted to have haj^pened is 
ascribed by one jiarly to supernatural 
interference. Somebody expressed sur 
prise the other day that nn n of srifmx' 
should take into account the existence* 
of flint implements, and relusc* to take 
into account the existence of the Bible 
and Christianity. I never happ(*nccl to 
hear of the man of science w4io denied 
the existence of either. 1 )oes tlie man 
really decline to t.ike a fact into account 
when he declares it to be altogether 
exceptional and supernatural, or when 
he explains it as resulting from the 
normal operation of known forces ? Is 
it more sceptical to say that somebody 
compiled the Book of Clenesis from old 
legends by the same faculties which 
enabled another man to compile the 
Hiady or to say that nobody could 
told the story o^* Adam and Kvo 


without the direct assistance of Cod 
Almighty? In the ordinary case, the 
fict, as well as the explanation, is 
d(mbted. We refuse to believe in the 
story of the Magi because it involves 
impossibilities and rests upon no evi- 
dence. Somebody —we know not wdio 
— wrote —we know not when —on some 
authority — we know not what — a story 
w'hich implies a belief in exploded 
docliines, and sliowed, by ignoring all 
diflieulties, his utter innocence of any- 
thing like liistorical criticism. To dis- 
believe his evidcnct* implies the assump- 
tion that swell cvid(*n( e is fallible, and 
that imfoimded storu's may obtain cur- 
rency in a sect when they honour the 
founder of the sect. No human being 
denies th(‘se .assumptions. Everyone 
who asserts the tiulh of this jiarticular 
legend is rculy to assist tluan in the 
(Mse o( evvry sect hiil his own. 'Tlie 
ph( noin nonwhuhwx' all admit is the 
(,xiste,,<( of a ctitain ninatiw. One 
pir.on classts it with autiK iitic hisUiry, 
anothiT with a well kiKavn vaiivty of 
p(^[)ulai kgend. Nvithei denies the 
(‘xislcnce of much autiuntic liistory and 
of much popular 1( g( nd. How aic we 
to decide whi( h is liglil? Siin'ly by 
Hume’s veiy simple piinciplc. 'rherc is 
nothing in( onsi-»lent w'ith the admitted 
rules deiivcd liom expciitncc in admit- 
ting the st()r> to be a k*gend ; hut there 
is an .admitted conliadiclion to such 
iuk*s in supposing tlie truth ot astrology 
and of .stars standing over the blithplace 

of pro[)hets. 

On what ])rinci[)le, then, does it show 
more faith to admit than to reject such 
legends, unless faith be defined, with 
the sehoolgnl, as a belief in what we 
know to be false? iixccllcnt people 
still think themselves entitled to take an 
air of moral supoiiority because they 
Av^cept marvellous stoiics without a frag- 
ment of evidence. T?o argue against 
such a iiosition would be loo degrading. 
When I read that one eminent person 
believes in devils possessing pigs, and 
another in the existence of Noah’s ark, 
I am simply surprised. I fully believe 



sincere; but t wonder how 
1 should convey a belief, even in their 
sincerity, to anyone born out of the 
magic circle. Such people, at any rate, 
are safe from any arguments of mine. 

I can only suggest that they should 
study the works of Voltaire. 1 le was a 
‘‘scoffer,” it is true, though a scoffer 
with a more masculine faith in reason 
than can be found among the ninety 
,and-nine just persons who never saw a 
Joke in tlieii lives. 'I’he beliefs he com- 
bated are, in point of fact, ridiculous ; 
they have passed beyond the sphere of 
reason. If you would in any sciisi‘ 
answer him, it must not be by holding 
on to Jonah’s whale, hut by cutting your- 
self loose from that unfoi lunate monster. 

I low degrading this desperate clinging 
to every rag of old superstition must 
ai)pear to those who have the use of their 
intellects may be suftH'iently evident from 
a too famous utterance of Ncwiuan. 
Atlmitling tliat the Old I'estamenL was 
in contradiction with iiKjdern astnjiiomy, 
he held that both might still be true. 
Science says that tlie earth goes round 
the sun; llKology, ll\al the sun goes 
round the cailh. 'Thai sounds, no doubt, 
like a conlriidictioii ; but then, theology, 
or the I’lible, spoke in a metaphysical 
sense, and metaphysicians (some at least) 
tell us that space is subjective, or don’t 
know what to make of it. d'he argument 
would be admirably suited to the famous 
case of Mahomet : the mountain came 
to him just as truly as he went to 
the mountain ; but if any r^lahoiucdan 
made the statement,* and defended it in 
such a W'ay, we should i)iol)ably accuse 
liini of gross e([ui vocation. At least, one 
might have expected Jehovah, if he was 
the author of the statement, to have hit | 
upon some phrase which would have 
conveyed the truth witlumt apparently 
sanctioning a delusion. By accepting it 
as somehow true sense wo arc, indeed, 
enabled to believe as an historic fact tiiat 
the God of hea^n and earth st(j]>ped a 
revolution of this planet in order that 
one barbarous tribe might nui-ssacre a 
few more thousands of another. It 


Jehovah was capable of such a stroke to 
get the belter of Chemosh, 1 can only 
say that be was not the kind of character 
whom I should choose for a Deity. 
According to M. Renan, tlie whole 
blunder probably arose from the prosaic 
construction of a poetic figure.' If Milton 
came to be regarded as an ins[)ired poet, 
we should make a similar history from 
his wmds in the “('hristmas Hymn”: - 

“ Tlio btviri> ill tlei'p auui/o 
.Stooil fixc'd with slo.idfibl 

Strange that the hyperbole of an ancient 
vviilcr of war songs should have led a 
man of genius two or three thousand 
>ears Liter to grovel in such humiliating 
sviphistries, and think lh.it he was so 
doing woilhy homagi* to the Almighty! 

I can only marvel that any man should 
seriously bU()[}Obe tiuit all that is most 
precious and elewiting in his beliels 
should be held on the Uniiie of lUe 
acceptance as hisloiic.il iacts ol legends 
only to be [>aralk led by the stoiies of 
folk-loie. 1 can no iiioie undeistand 
that any seiioiib injtiiy can come to my 
moial nature from disbelief in Samson 
than fiom disbelief in Jack the Giant- 
killer. 1 care as little for Goliah as lor 
the giant Dlunderboie. I am glad that 
childieii should amuse themselves willi 
nursery stiuies, but it is shocking that 
they should be ordeied to believe in 
ihein as soliii facts, and llun be told 
that siidi siJiieistitiou is es:>inlial to 
morality. It is the more sho(‘king 
because the idolatry of the Bible* deprives 
it (jf its sliongesl ini crest. It is just by 
leading wli.il is ('.ailed destuictive criti- 
cism tliatwe discover the unicpie interest 
ol the JJible. Accept the Jewisli legends 
as hiitorical truth, and you have to 
believe in a slate of things grotesciue in 
itself and absolutely divorixd 1‘rom all 
living realities. Warburlon argiu.d — 
how far he argued sitieerely is a curious 
I puzzle — that God Almighty w.is really 
I once Jehuvali, and grjverned the (diosen 
I Teople by a system tol.illy different from 
j that upon which He governed the rest 
of the human race, d'he whole history 



was an exception to all other history. 
That is only to bring out in its most 
■ brutal form the assumption which under- 
lies the orthodox doctrine. Will anyone 
now dare to say that the God of the 
universe was once the God of a small 
tribe; that he reflected all its national 
characteristics, was savage, vindictive, 
and arbitrary ; that he then used tem- 
poral instead of eternal punishments, 
and with very partial success tried to 
help his favourites in their struggle for 
existence ? Yet, so far as we are to take 
the Jewish legends as history of outward 
fact, instead of historical documents 
illustrating the Jewish stage of mental 
dcvelo[)ment, we fall into Warburton’s 
amazing misconstruction. I'he whole 
Story is torn from all historical context, 
and becomes a barren collection of 
marvels. Once apply the true histoiical 
method — assume that the Jew belongs 
to human nature, that he has the same 
passions, senses, and thoughts as other 
men, and the story suddenly becomes 
alive, and gains all the interest of a 
genuine human narrative. The critic 
may blunder in his interpretation of 
fragmentary documents of uncertain 
origin and compusilion; he may be 
fanciful, and apt to see too far into mill- 
stoues ; but the astonishing difference is 
that he now deals at least with the pos- 
sible and the credible. To read such a 
book, for example, as Renan’s History 
fif the Jews is to receive a new, though 
a human, revelation. We have a con- 
ceivable account of an imaginable history ; 
we lose stories of wonder as foolish and 
fanciful as those which surround the 
cradles of other rcice.s, but in return we 
see the people themselves ; we watch 
the slow struggle out of primitive super- 
stitions, the development under unic|ue 
conditions of institutions of singular 
interest ; we come to understand that 
the Prophets were not propounders of 
queer conundrums, to be answered in a 
later number, but the vigorous advocates 
of great principles, half-understood, and 
mingled with many gross superstitions 
and narrow prejudices, yet able to elevate 


the race and to leave the deepest and 
most permanent of impressions upon the 
history of mankind. The study becomes 
correlated with all that we have learnt 
from analogous studies elsewhere, and’ 
the whole story pregnant with a new 
intere.st. It is uniciue, but no longer 
cxce[)tional. It docs not imply that the 
general laws of Nature are broken, but 
only that they are exemplified under 
special conditions. We have before us 
men and women, not the strange imagery 
of a world of gods and devils ; we give 
up floods to the top of Ararat, and stars 
stop[)ed to win a border skirmish, and 
we see for the first time a vivid and 
living picture of a great race struggling 
under the conditions which govern all 
human endeavour. All generous and 
far-seeing theologians arc beginning to 
acknowledge this. I'lie historical method 
has been admitted into the Churches. 
Iwen apologists ai'kntnvledge the work- 
ing of a Divine; Power, not only within 
I the precincts of Palestine*, but thiough- 
out the vast rcgi(;ns and ancient civilisa- 
tions where the very name has never 
been heard. They have given up the 
theory that other people’s gods were 
simply devils, and recognise them as 
partial manifestations of the power which 
created our own. 'They hesitate, indeed, 
about the New 'Pestiment. Jehov.ih 
has become a rather (juestionable person- 
age; but they still maintain that God 
once became man — with characteristics 
very unlike those of Jehovah. Yet the 
New Testament history is as much in 
need of a reconstruction as the Old. To 
take one extreme case, there are few 
things more curious than the fate of the 
Apocalypse. Wc now know, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, the date of its com- 
position. ^Ye can read its “prophecies” 
with the clearest understanding of their 
meaning. To do so, we have only to 
assume that by Jerusalem the writer 
meant Jerusalem, and to accept what he 
tells us himself of thc«i meaning of the 
horns of the beast. We can interpret 
the wonderful 666 without any risk of 
driving ourselves mad by the process. 



irmsmpw 

What is the gain and the loss? We utterance as that of a Divine authority, 
have to admit that the prophecy, like and we are forced to shut our eyes to all 
most others, went wrong when it began that gives them a true human interest, 
to deal with the future. We have to and to see the enunciation of pure, abso- 
admit that the Almighty did not propose lute truth in the rm)st confused and 
a strange series of puzzles, of which no- desperate struggle of conllicting theories 
body ever has or ever will be able to that ever agitated a great but still an 
make head or tail. The necessity of eminently human mind. Or consider 
that assumption only arises when wc what a blindness is necessary to read the 
assume, in contradiction to all experi- Gospel of St. John alter the old fashion, 
ence, that a prediction must have been as a genuine story of an eye witness, 
fulfilled allegorically because it was cer- instead of a series of mystical declama- 
tainly not fulfilled according to its plain tions re[>reseiiting the inllux of a theoso* 
meaning. We gain a most striking phical theory. 'To the orthodox, Cliris- 
illustration of the state of mind of the tianity is something dro[)i)ed out of the 
race among which Christianity was being infinite, with no afiinity to existing 
founded : of the fierce fanaticism which thoughts or real explanation from the 
animated the Jews in the horrors of the conditions of the time. 'To the reader 
siege of Jerusalem; and of the nature of who will place himself at the historical 
the belief in the advent of a Messiah, point of view, it is the product of all the 
which formed so important an element social and moral and intellectual forces 
in the new religion. So read, the book of the time ; its origin must be studied 
ceases to be a prcpcjstorous enigma, and in tlie vast political and social changes 
becomes a startling revelation of thoughts implied in the loundation of the Rciinan 
and aspirations, most strange in them* ICmpire and in the (.levelo[)mcnts of 
selves, and yet most important to an Greek philosophy, mixed with Jewish 
understanding of the greatest of religious tradition, as well as in the dcvelo[)tiient 
revolutions. of the Jewish nation itself. Ihielly, the 

Or we may observe how a simple orthodox hy[)othesis, so far as it is 
ado[)ti()n of the historical attitude of accepted, effectually cuts off every real 
mind brings out the figure of the Apostle human interest from tlie contemplation 
of the Gentiles. It lias been the interest of the greatest drama ever played upon 
of orthodox interpreters of all sects to the stage ol the world, 
slur over the great struggle which made ^i'he sum or kernel of all these dilfi- 
Christianity a world religion. Peter and culties appears in our view ol the central 
Paul, as the author of the Acts cilready character of the history. You still cling 
tried to make out, were completely at to the conception of a Godman. It is 
one, as how should they be otherwise if needless to do more than allude to all 
both w'ere channels of the same Holy the hopeless struggles of the human 
Ghost? Reading Paul’s epistles without intellect trying to reconcile itself to such 
first carefully blinding our eyes, we can a conception, lake Christ lor a man, 
see how desperate was the struggle exemplifying all the laws of human nature, 
between the Jewish and the Centile which are as inucli verified by the most 
Christians ; what efforts it cost to dis- exceptional as by the most (ordinary 
engage the Christian theology of later example, and what do you lose? Is the 
days from the swaddling-clothes which moral beauty of the Sermon on the 
first hampered it in Palestine ; and how Mount diminished or affected in the 
singular a mixture of theories struggles smallest degree by the fact that it came 
in the argumentation of the Apostle, from human lips? 'Prulh is truth, and 
illogical, perplexed, and occasionally beauty beauty, whatever its source. But 
shocking, but yet showing the firmest of at every stage of the life the attempt to 
world-shaping beliefs. Accept every identify a human being with the Author 



# Nature only leads to hopeless 
}^coherencc. The logical result is surely 
of the early heretics, condemned, 
Uke other heretical results, because it 
was so obviously logical — that the human 
’^Christ was a phantasm. Think only of 
the last words on the Cross, as reported 
in the Gospel according to St. Matthew ; 
**My God, My God, why hast Thou 
€orsaken me?” Nothing can be more 
terribly pathetic if we read it as the des- 
pairing utterance of a martyr yielding at 
the last moment to a hideous doubt. 
But if it be taken as the utterance of a 
Divine being, what can we make of it? 

1 will not give the obvious answer. 

I can only hint at a truth which is 
gradually coming to be appreciated. The 
Bible has been made an idol, and thcie- 
fore made grotesque. I'he faith which 
accepts its absurdities as divine is des- 
tructive of the human interest. A strong 
faith of that stamj) really means a dull 
imagination, 'rhe livelier the imaginative 
faculty, tlie firmer the gras[) of the vital 
laws of the world. Monsters in art, 
centaurs and angels, arc proofs that 
their creators did not really see the 
human being, but only his outside. The 
grotesque in art and religion is merely a 
proof that the infantile imagination has 
no grasp of realities. Idoods drowning 
the world, rivers turned to blood, and 
the sun standing still to light a massacre, 
are toys of an arbitrary fancy, which can 
join incongruities without a sense of 
absurdity, "fhe imagination of the trained I 
and powerful intellect which makes the 
past present rejects the absurdity, because 
it perceives the true forces which worked 
three thousand years ago as they work 
now ; and in that perception is the true 
source of all genuine interest in the past. 
To make history historical is the problem 
of the time, and we need not tear that 
. history will be the loser. But this is only 
illustration of confusions which still 
*^perplex popular thought. Historically 

r iking, Jehovah was developed into 
God of the Jewish Prophets, and has 
been developed irto the God of 
j^inoza. The continuity of the process 


lias concealed the monstrous 
of identifying the two. On such strange; 
assumptions the world becomes chaos, 
and therefore scepticism the only ftitional 
frame of mind. Hume long ago pointed 
out that the heathens saw their god in 
the interruptions to order, while philoso- 
phers see God in the preservation of 
order. The ordinary mind placidly 
combines the two views, and smooths 
over obvious difficulties by logical sleight- 
of-hand too familiar to be worth examina- 
tion. It has been argued by orthodox 
writers that the heathen were really 
Atheists because their gods were merely 
particular individuals, not the Supreme 
iieing. Is not the argument equally 
applicable against any one who, believing 
in the God of philosophy, persists in 
identifying him with the old Hebrew 
deity? Is it theism or atheism to hold 
that the ruler of the universe is the 
strange being who met Moses and his 
wife at an inn, and tried to kill their son? 
Metaphysicians have asked us to accept 
Jchovalfs vag.uics on the ground that 
the motives of the Absolute and Infinite 
Being are necessarily inconceivable. 
Jehovah, unluckily, is only too easily 
conceivable. W’hethcr his existence be 
credible is another ciuestion. But So 
long as such tiicks of logical fence are 
jrut forward as serious, one thing, at 
least, is evident. History is a chaos. A 
belief in God is asserted to be the one 
source of true happiness and morality. 
But, on the older hypothesis, this belief 
is only accessible through inspiration. 
It is dropped into the world at a par- 
ticular place : to ask why that place and 
time should be selected is simply irra 
tional, for it depends upon the arbitrary 
pleasure (arbitrary, so far as we can know) 
of the incomprehensible Being. Through 
countless ages that light was confined to 
a single tribe, while an incalculable 
majority of the human race was left in 
utter darkness, and, according to some 
logical persons, damned for not seeing. 
Even since the light has come, it has 
not yet reached a third part of the human 
race. It is so far ftom being clear that 



-Il has forihed one main obstacle to the 
spread of scientific truth ; so far from 
regenerating mankind, that they have 
seen it only to relapse into infidelity, 
materialism, and atheism. To give any 
sort of theory of this force is to transgress 
the limits of the human intellect ; and 
yet it is the one force upon which our 
temporary and eternal welfare depends. 
The human mind, indeed, has revolted 
against such doctrines. They are denied, 
I am glad to say, by modern divines as 
emphatically as I could deny them 
myself. The Deity whom good men 
revere to-day is not the savage, jealous 
■tyrant of ancient times, nor the cruel 
persecutor of error and protector of 
favourites who is now accepted by the 
most ignorant and h(dat(Hl minds. 'I'he 
gods of the heathen were not devils, but 
faint reflections of the true Deity. The 
world outside the sacnjcl circle of Judaism 
or (.'diristianity was still under a provi- 
dential guidance ; the heathens and 
heretics whom Dante still kept out of 
heaven may now obtain admission, 
though not, perhaps, as of legal right. 
All this and much more may be said for 
intelligent theologians who cannot boar 
to abandon, but do their best to elevate, 
the old phrases. I only suggest that 
they might show a little more gralilude 
to the deists and sceptics wlio have 
forced them to learn the lesson. I'he 
higher point of view — no one worth 
notice will deny it to be the higher — is 
gained precisely by approximation to the 
Agnostic. So long as the miraculous is 
admitted, we admit the arbitrary, belief 
in the supernatural is the belief in a 
dualistic theory, in an established order 
liable to spasmodic and inexplicable 
interferences from without. Since, then, 
supernatural is divine, it is just the force 
which works for the good which is intrin- 
sically incomprehensible. The wind 
bloweth where it Irsteth. The luige, 
blind, God-forstken world blunders on 
in its own way, but here and there a 
flash from a world beyond enlightens a 
man or a race, and forms a divine pro- 
vince in an empire of chaos. To get rid 


of this doctrine is to get rid of the super- 
natural ; to admit that the religions of 
the world arc all more or less faulty and 
more or less successful attempts of the 
race to form a theory of the world suit- 
able for its guidance ; and that all pro- 
gress, moral, social, or religious, is due 
to the working of natural instincts, the 
epithet being not superfluous only because 
it is necessary to exclude the super- 
natural. Allowing this, all history be- 
comes continuous and intelligible. Here 
is no mysterious intrusion of internal 
forces imi)inging upon the world from no 
one knows where ; no truth revealed in 
one longitude and latitude, and hidden 
from others in proportion to their dis- 
tance ; and no order which is not the 
work of the men who are at once the 
product and producers of society. After 
admitting this, you may, as you jdease, 
call the w}K)le “divine’^ or ‘‘natural.’* 
lUit the essential point is the unification 
of principle which excludes all .super- 
natural intrusions, and which, by afford- 
ing solid ground for scientific reasoning, 
gives the only basis unassailable by a 
m i sell i e voiis scept i ci s m . 

If history is a chaos, so long as one, 
main factor in history is taken to be the 
arbitrary or supernatural, what are we to 
say of the science of which history is the 
embodiment ? What kind of a p.sycho- 
logy must be constructed upon the lines 
thus laid down ? You believe that 
Christ was God incarnate; I hold that 
He was a human bciing. Your most 
respectable argument is from the moral 
qualities manifested in His works and 
words. You regard them as so excep- 
tional that the difference between Christ 
and other men is only explicable by the 
intrusion of the supernatural power — 
nay, of an infinite power. He is not 
merely exceptional as a Shakespeare or 
a Newton may be exceptional, but so 
exceptional that the existence of suen a 
man is inconceivable. His character 
implies, not an extreme case of the laws 
of human nature, but something for 
which those laws would be utterly unable 
to account. The difference between 
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highest and the lowest of human beings 
— nay, the difference between man and 
beast — must surely be an inadequate 
measure of the difference between the 
divine and the human, I, on the con- 
trary, hold that C'hrist was a man, and 
so far have surely a higher opinion of 
human nature than you. I regard the 
character of (‘hrist as within the range of 
human possibilities. The power of love 
and sclf-sacrificc, the simplicity and 
charm of the character are such, I hold, 
as maybe, and have been, exemplified in 
other men in varying degrees. Why 
should I be forced to postulate an incar- 
nation of deity to account for goodness, 
even in a superlative degree ? Your 
answer has been often given by theo- 
logians. It is, simply, that human 
nature is corrupt and virtue supernatural. 
Christ is the type of the perfect man, 
indeed, and a type, one would think, 
should embody qualities possible at least 
to the race, but the answer is that man 
can only approximate to this ty[)e by 
supernatural aid. Human nature is the 
residuum left when all good impulses are 
supposed to come from without. 'Fhe 
heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked. I^'rom ourselves 
come nothing but lust, hatred, and the 
love of darkness. Certainly, therefore, 
humanity cannot produce a Christ — nor 
even a decent member of society. AVhere 
we find purity, love, or heroism, we may 
be sure that they cannot have sprung 
upon mortal soil. They must have been 
transplanted from a supernatural para- 
dise; sporadic plants, which have strayed 
beyond the guarded walls of Eden, and 
can only struggle against the foul indige- 
nous products by the constant care of 
the Divine gardener. Our need for 
supernatural aid is measured by our sense 
of human impotence. The doctrine of 
the corruption of human nature is, there- 
fore, a central fact in the most vigorous 
theology. The belief in God is, so far, 
simply the opposite pole of disbelief in 
man. They are rocinrocal dogmas, 
allied as the light ajid tho shadow. The 
variqus. doctrines of redemption and 


atonement are realised in proportion as 
this belief is held, and die away as it 
grows faint. And, so far, the belief in a 
supernatural religion is the other side of 
a disbelief in all human virtue, which 
does not repose on a supernatural basis, 
and is not enlightened by supernatural 
revelation and stimulated by hopes and 
fears to be realised in a supernatural world. 

Undoubtedly this interpretation melts 
into other theological doctrines which 
sometimes express the very reverse. For 
the higher conceptions of the Divine 
Being suppose his co-operation to be 
constant in such a sense that we can 
hardly distinguish the statement that, 
virtue is supernatural from the statement 
that it is natural. It may then seem to 
become little more than a question of 
words. If man is not good by nature, 
and yet God, who is Nature, is always 
ready to make him good, it is rather 
hard to distinguish the provinces of grace 
and Nature, 'flie mention of thi.s, in- 
deed, is enough to indicate liow much 
scepticism really lurks in the theological 
point of view. ' The endless and radically 
insoluble controversies as to the relations 
between Nature and grace are a sufficient 
proof that upon this cardinal point of the 
system anything like rational agreement 
is impossible. The knot cannot be un- 
tied, though it may be cut. It has per- 
plexed all the greatest theologians since 
it brought St. I’aul into hopeless con- 
fusion in the Epistle to the Romans, and 
has not been solved, though it has passed 
pretty much out of the sphere of living 
interest. It is one more proof of the hope- 
less perplexity caused by the introduction 
of . an arbitrary term into controversy, 
and the utter impossibility of drawing a 
clear distinction between the Divine and 
the natural. From the anthropomorphic 
point of view or the pantheistic you may 
ceme to some definite conclusion, but 
when the point of view shifts from one to 
the other, and God is scfcnetimes synony- 
mous with Nature and sometimes with an 
intrusive agent, the result must be intel- 
lectual chaos, and chaos is the correlative 
of scepticism. 
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Is the coherence of our moral convic- 
tions bound up, as theologians assert, 
with the priise^rvation of theological dogma, 
or is it true, here as tilsewhere, that the 
attempt to get to the transcendental 
must land us in a vacuum, where there 
is no foundation for any settled belief? 
Let me briefly recapitulate the Agnf)stic’s 
position. He wishes, if he deserves to 
be taken at his word, to place morality 
on a scientific basis. He must, therefore, 
begin by rejecting one main contention 
of the theologian. I fe must get rid of 
the whole scheme of thought which 
assorts the necessity ^)f a belief outside 
the scope of scientific inquiry. xMorality, 
like the political scienci's, must be placed 
upon an inductive basis, or be on the 
same plane with those truths which, if 
fully ascertainabk;, would form the science 
of “ sociology.” . We may dc-lermine, 
within limits, what are the laws of growth 
of the social organism and the conditions 
imposed by its environment. We can 
see what an^ the instincts which cenn 
tribute, to its developriuart and stability, 
and what, consiajuently, are the laws 
which, if recognised and accepted, will 
contribute to its lu'alth. d'o lay them 
dowm is to construct the moral code, 
d'his, indeial, is practicable, becaust; tlui 
race has in fact been engaged from its 
origin in feeling out the rules essential 
to its welfare, d’hey have neither been 
imported from without nor deducial from 
abstract speculation. Men have dis- 
covered that murder is injurious to 
society, as they liav(j discovered that 
intoxication is prejudicial to hralth by 
trying the ex[)(a intent on a large scale. 
The so called intuitions have no super- 
natural character, l>ut are assumptions 
verifiable by experience, as they are the 
embodiment of pa.st experience. In 
their main outlines they are as much 
beyond the reach of confutation as any 
of our primary beliefs. They arc as 
certain, when regarded as statements of 
the conditions of social welfare, as are 
the assertions about the conditions of 
individual welfare; as the opinions that 
men are mortal, that fire burns, that 




water drowns, that c^rtain foods are 
poi.sonoiis, and that jumjung over a clifT 
is likely to shorten life. We can see 
how the development of society is con- 
ditioned by, and tends in turn to stimu- 
late the growth of, the ‘higlier instincts, 
which are inexplicable within the limits 
of individual expc'ricince. We can see 
how their growth is interwoven with the 
growtli of the intellectual and emotional 
nature, and determine the conditions 
fiivourabl(! to their strcngtli. We are 
thus enabled to consider by what means 
the rules deduced from social welfirre 
may be incorporated with the rules for 
individual welfare. The Agnostic has, 
of course, to admit that anti social in- 
stincts exist, and will exist for some 
time to come. He does not believe in 
the dogma of “corruption,” in tlie in- 
ca[)acity of the race to improve its(.‘ll — 
for all history, upon liis vicAv, testifies to 
its [)ower of gradual self eliwation. Hut 
he must, liki^ (•vtayone else, recognise 
the slowness and the difficully of the 
operation. ICvil ( an only he kept down 
by strenuous activity, liu)ugh an activity 
more sure of siicci^ss us it becomes more 
enlightened andfarseeing. 'Tlu; guarantee 
for suc('ess is just the fact that a vigorou.s 
morality is by its nature one asjH i l of a 
strong vitality. Since the social instincts 
are in the strictest sensei natural, since 
lh(;y strenglluin and adapt tlieinselvaxs to 
the growing needs (T society, and survive 
the decay of tlu; multitudinous creeds in 
which tlu’y have been j)arlially incor- 
jKjrated, he may reasonai)Iy hope that 
llie upw^ard progress of mankind will 
continue, and may even be accelerated. 
As the race becomes more intelligent 
and more distinctly conscious of its aims, 
the victory wall become more certain, 
and be WTm at a smaller cost. 

I’lie moral progress in w'hich we 
believ'e has of course shown itself in the 
religifjus convictions of mankind. The 
gods have been reformed as ivell as 
their worsluppers. It is true that they 
normally lag rather behind the age in 
virtue of their con.servalive tendencies. 
They represent the morality of yesterday 



than the ‘morality of to-morrow. 
But only a bigot will deny the utility of 
conservatism, and the attempts to widen 
and improve a moral law may sometimes 
appear as revolutionary attacks upon the 
law itself. There is a value, therefore, 
in the retarding force, though it is apt 
to condemn its natural opponents as the 
agents of diabolical degeneration. We 
should not retort the injustice, nor refuse 
to acknowledge that the religions of to- 
day preach a morality generally sound 
in substance, however they may mis- 
conceive its origin. In this, as in other 
questions, the opponents of progress 
have been really saturated by the ideas 
of which they failed to recognise the 
truth, and can put the substance of the 
evolutionist doctrine into theological 
terminology. The essential difference 
depends upon the admission or the 
exclusion of the supernatural ; that is, 
upon the (pu'slion whether the Divine 
element is to bo idcntifK'd with the 
natural ordcT, or reprc'seiits an intrusive 
and .arbitrary inteiferetice ; wlK-ther we 
are or are not to accept a dualism in 
which the woild is the scene of conflict 
of two radically oppos(*d powers, one 
of tlicm nominally or “ potentially ” 
Almighty, but in point of fact encoun- 
tered and often checkmated by its base 
opponent. So long as we are in the old 
position, the very basis of ethical thcoiy 
is insecure. It is laid in the clouds not 
on the solid earth. Morality is supposed 
to be binding because based on the will 
of God ; but of what (^lod ? Tlio gods 
of the heathen were unpleasantly like 
devils. 'I'licy sanctioned “hate, revenge, 
and lust.” The Devil, indeed, is simply 
a deposed deity, or the firodiict of a pro- 
cess of differentiation dating back from 
a period at which there was no pcrccf)- 
tible distinction. If we listen to the 
mutual recriminations of theologians, we 
must admit that this rather important 
contrast has not even yet been made so 
clear as miglit be wished. We are told, 
for example, by one s«t of very enthu- 
siastic believers t"hat liie God of Qil- 
dnism, fin his most pronounced attri- 


butes, has a strong resemblanoe to the 
Evil One, although we are also told that 
he represents merely the explicit and 
logical recognition of a doctrine really 
held by the loftiest theologians. In any 
case, it is clear that the sound theory of 
morality can only be deduced from the 
sound theology. The moral law, then, 
must be based on the will of the true 
God. But the phrase at once suggests 
the infinite jumble of chaotic controversy 
which has no issue because it belongs 
essentially to the region of the arbitrary. 
There is no ethical doctrine which may 
not assert itself in theological language. 
Arc .actions right because God wills 
them, or docs God will them because 
they arc right ? If because God wills 
them, how art‘ we to know I fis will ? If 
for antc'ccdent reasons, then must not 
reason, instead of the Divine will, be 
the true ground of morals? There arc 
theologi('al utilitarians and theological 
intuitionists. One theologian holds that 
a diiect revelation was necessary for the 
discovery of the moial law; another, 
that morality is a sc'icnce af observation, 
and that God meix^ly assigns as its end 
the greatest hapi>incss of the greatest 
numlior. A third holds that morality is 
deducible from pure reason, and that 
revelation and exp>‘rience are alike super- 
fluous. On one system, the essence of 
moiahty is the pioclamation of future 
rew’ards and punishments. On another, 
the unselfish love of God is the only 
foundation of true virtue, which is a sham 
so far as it is adulterated by any admix- 
ture of ])crsonal interests. To one theo- 
logian the virtues of the heathen .are but 
splendid vices, wliile another sees in them 
proofs of the universality of Divine influ- 
ence. One argues that all n.atural im- 
pulses are good because Nature is the 
work of God, and his opponent replies 
that all Nature is under a curse, and 
man^s heart corrupt to the core. The 
foundation of one S3\sfcni is that God 
desires the Imppincss of man in this 
world; and another declares all human 
happiness to be an illusion. One holds 
asceticism to be simply folly; another 
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thinks it the shortest road to heaven. 
The antinoinian thinks that, as God has 
once for all elected or rejected him, his 
actions are of no importance; and the 
sacerdotalist holds that by accumulating 
active observances he can establish an 
indefeasible claim upon his Creator. 
One thinks it blasphemous against God’s 
omnipotence to claim any share in the 
work of salvation ; another considers it 
an insult to God to suppose that salvation 
will not be conceded to good works. 
One sees in the goodness of God an 
assurance that all men will be ultimately 
happy, another infers from His justice 
that the vast majority will he doomed to 
endless torture. 

It is true that such contradictions 
matter less than would appear at fir.st 
sight. Somehow or other, metaphy- 
sicians have a woncU rful facility for 
deducing the same conclusions from 
the most opposite premisses. 'J’hat i.s, 
perhaps, because metaphysics is not 
really what it professes to be, the exposi- 
tion of first piinciples, from which the 
inferior truths are deduciblc, but an 
attempt to give e\t)licitly tlie logic of 
the processes already employed l)y the 
common-sense of mankind. Professing 
to make no assumption, it really assumes 
all previous knowledge. At any rate, 
we have the comfort of believing that 
ethical rules have little dependence upon 
theories of moral philosophy. I only 
mean to urge that the assumptions of 
theology in general, even if they be 
granted, land us in inextricable l.ihyrinths 
of dialectics. No doctrine seems to me to 
be less tenable than that which asserts 
that morality rerpiires a theological 
foundation. To connect ethics with 
theology of the lower type is, in fact, to 
define it as obedience to the will of an 
arbitrary being, who may be the reflection 
of some barbarous ideal, or who may be 
a metaphysical entity indistinguishable 
from the abstract Nature. It is a long 
way from crude anthropomorphism to 
that bloodless spectre of a theological 
morality which appears, for example, in 
the ** categorical imperative” of Kant. 


Kant’s moral law is a command which 
survives mysteriously when the giver of 
the command has evaporated. In their 
anxiety to get rid of the ‘‘expedient” 
and “empirical,” philosophers remove 
the law to a region where it has no rela- 
tion to facts. It becomes mere “ law ” 
in the abstract, of which it is the only 
condition that it shall not be self-con- 
tradictory, and which is, therefore, 
equally applicable to any set of rules 
whatever, 'fhe essence of morality 
becomes merely a logical formula, and 
is fit only for a stale of things in which 
fact can be woven out of syllogism, and 
the loom at which the universe is wrought 
can be worked in a ])rofessor’s lecture- 
room. vSuch jihilosophy, though it still 
calls itself tlieistic', is tlui very antithesis 
of the old do(‘tiine which goc.s by the 
same name. In the primitive stage 
morality is the law given by a particular 
luM'ng known untlor definite historical 
conditions. 'I'o get rid of the arbitrary 
and c'mpirical clt'inent wc substitute a 
being who inhabits the region of the 
inconceivable, and of whom we cannot 
think directly without falling into hope- 
less antinomies. Instead of the arbitrary 
and particular, we have the hopele.ssly 
vague and unintelligible. Tlie true 
method of escape is surely different. 
Morality must be represi‘nU‘d as de- 
pendent, not upon thi* authority of a 
particular ))eison, invisible or otherwise, 
nor relegated to the region where wc are 
hopelessly susjiended m the inane, but 
based ui)on a knowledge of the concrete 
constitution of human nature and society. 

'lo make a moral law otherwise than 
from a study of human life will be pos- 
sible when it is possible on the same 
terms to construct a physiology and a 
system of theraijcutics ; and meanwhile 
it remains in ethics what the attempt 10 
square the circle is in the history of 
mathematics. The charge against the 
Agnostic, that he weakens his belief in 
morality because he brings it within the • 
sphere of experience, is just as true as 
would be the same charge against the 
man of science, who .appeals to facts 
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instead of evolving the facts from the 
depths of his consciousness. 

The theologian occasionally shows a 
leaning to such transcendental theories, 
though he ought to know that their inevi- 
table catastrophe is in a reduction of 
theology to pantheism. But the theology 
which can appeal to the imagination 
remains at some intermediate stage 
between the purely anthropomorphic and 
the purely metaphysical. The doctrine 
of another world of which, as of all 
matters of fact, the absolute system of 
morality must be independent, is still for 
him the pivot of morals. It is in reject- 
ing this part of the doctrine that the 
** scepticism ” or positive unbelief of the 
Agnostic is most keenly denounced. 
Once more, which is the sceptic ? 
The early Christians, like the modern 
Socialists, dreamed of a speedy advent 
of the millennium ; a faith flushed with 
excessive confidence, and capable of 
transforming, if not of rege^^^ rating, 
society, naturally generates such visions. 
Modern Socialists generally assign the 
next century as the period at which we 
shall all Itave achieved Utopia. The 
Christian held that his generation would 
not pass away before tlie Messiah was 
revealed in supernatural glory. 'Phe 
belief was in harmony with his whole 
theory of the world. Mis hopes naturally 
pointed to dreamland — to a world of 
catastrophes and surprises. Everything 
was to be changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the sound of a 
supernatural trumpet. The true believers 
were to be caught up into heaven, and 
set upon the thrones provided for them, 
and the unbelievers to he cast into the 
sea of fire and brimstone. The world 
had been, and might be again, the scene 
of tremendous and spasmodic convul- 
sions, to be anticipated only in virtue of 
supernatural revelation. God had .sent 
His Son upon earth to reveal the one 
true light, and suddenly to establish a 
Divine Kingdom. Ages have passed, and 
faith has grown dim. and the prophecies 
and revelations have had to be twisted 
^hd spiritualised, and have slowly sunk 


into enigmas to exercise the fertile inge- 
nuity of learned folly. The belief in the 
Second Advent has faded into inanity, 
although, like certain men of Galilee, 
some may still stand gazing into heaven, 
forgetting the solid earth at their feet. 
If by the faith which is to save the world 
you still mean kiith in the supernatural, 
you still hold that faith comes by revela- 
tion, or by an inexplicable means upon 
incalculable occasions. And if the only 
light which can lighten the world shines 
at the arbitrary bidding of an inscrutable 
Being, its occultations are equally myste- 
rious. They are workings of the Devil, 
whose very existence in a God-governed 
world is a mystery. Friday asked 
Robinson Crusoe, Why does not God 
kill the Devil ? and neitlicr Robinson 
Crusoe nor anybody else has hitherto 
been able to answer the (Question. 'Phe 
spread of infidel opinions is, more or 
less, siij)posial to he the work of the 
Devil. But why the Devil should sud- 
denly get into the piiltiit, and why his 
preaching should he so successful, are 
still inscrutable mysteries. I'hc show- 
ing forth of the ligiu and its obscuration 
equally belong to the region wheni the 
human intellect has no footing. To the 
Agnostic even the s[)read of an error is 
part of the wide-world process by which 
we stumble into mere approximations to 
truth. It is cx[)licahle from the neces- 
sities of the case that partial illusions 
should arise at each successive stage of 
our onward movement. But if the old 
faith be absolutely true, and also depen- 
dent on the catastrophe of a revelation, 
the whole process of the evolution of 
truth becomes hopelessly unintelligible. 
The new ideas which stir the intellectual 
movement of the world are regarded 
with suspicion, for God may be again 
leaving the field to the Devil as it was 
left of old. The corruption of our 
nature may be once more showing itself 
and getting the upper liknd. Increase 
of knowledge shakes the old creeds, anil 
increase of wealth shakes the old struc- 
ture. The sacred authority decays, and 
the orthodox believer has to choose 
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between equivocating and straining and 
twisting the old phrases to a new mean- 
ing, or, in closer conformity with the 
logic of his belief, announcing that the 
old world is once* more going to the 
devil, and that the evil principle, dis- 
guised as an angel of intellectual light, is 
seducing us to close our eyes to all that 
is elevating and purifying. 

This, as I take it, is the scepticism 
which really underlies the theological 
belief. The belief in pn^gress has been 
transferred to his o[)poncnt, for the 
belief in progress is the popular version 
of the doctrine of evolution. The doc- 
trine of evolution is the uncompromising 
application to all phenomena of history 
and thought of a genuine belief in causa- 
tion, or of an expulsion of the arbitrary, 
'riie theologian, unless h(‘ elt'cts to 
become a panthi*ist, must struggle 
against a mode of Ihouglit which runs 
counter to his fundamental assumptioiis. 
The scientific reasoner holds by the con 
tinuity and uniformity of Natun' ; theo 
logy accepts a dualism which implies 
catastroplit* and the interference of a 
radically unknowable factor, 'rhon^fore, 
the belief in progress which substitutes 
a develojimtMit ot natural forces for a 
Second Advent, and foresight based 
upon knowledge of facts fora miraeulous 
prediction of the mysterious, is essenti- 
ally incongruous to theology. Thti theo- 
logian abandons the only clue whieli can 
lead us to some foresight here in the 
attempt to find a certainty in the clouds. 
Faith in the beyond really implies scepti- 
cism >as to the present, and those who 
most fervently assert their belief in an 
omnipotent and perfect Governor of the 
world are, therefore, those who can speak 
most bitterly and with the least hopeful- 
ness of the world which He governs. 
They can wrap themselves in dreams of 
heaven, and see the blind masses jilung- 
ing, possessed of devils, into the depths 
of destruction. • 

The belief in progress has its own 
delusions. The Socialist may be doomed 
to a disappointment like that which 
awaited the early Christian. The Son 


of Man did not appear in the cloud.s, 
and I fear that it will be some time 
before the world will ho fnM‘d from all 
cruelty and injustice. Yet liie Soi'i.ilist 
dream has the advantage that it points 
to an end not by its natiini unobtainable, 
and is therefore capable of being pursued 
with some hopes of slow a|)pr()\imation. 
We must, perliaps, admit ih.il even 
progress cannot be infinite. After some 
millions of years the earth, like its satel- 
lite, must becf^me a wantlering graveyard, 
and men and Ihi ir dreams will in that 
casti vanish together. Our hopes, like 
most things, must be finite. We must 
be content if they are enough to stimulate 
to action. We must bi^lieve in a future 
harvest enough to eneouragi' us to sow, 
and hold that honest and unselfish work 
will leave the world rallu r btaier off than 
we found it. Perhaps this is not a very 
subliim^ prosptn t. Life, says the most 
candid of tlu‘ologi.ins and Ik* C(*rtainly 
trii*d to |)rove it is, p<‘ihaps, hut a poor 
thing. Vet it is tol(*r.il>l(^ so long as one 
can believe that our f<‘ll()w-men liave 
enough of h(*allhy and noble inslinct to 
seeure a stesady, if a ch(‘(|Li('re<l, social 
growth ; that their instincts do not 
d<*pend upon knowledgt* of ll\e unknow- 
al>le, and will survive our pi*lly systems 
f()und<*il upon iii.Uional guesswoik. It 
is something to feel a conlidencc, based 
upon it'nci*, that we hav(‘ nothing 

to fear from unlimited inquiry and 
thoioiighgoing drstruction ol fictions, 
and that we may hf)pe, not merely for 
an increased jjower of man ovi'r Nature, 
but for a higher, more rational, social 
order, and mcjre widely extended sym- 
[lathies. ICxtension of knowleclgij implies 
also a im^re accurate atiprecialion of the 
conditions of human welfare and a more 
intelligent cultivation of tin.* emotions 
and sym[)athies on which it depends. 
We can build without fearing tliat any 
infidel Samson will suddenly crush the 
pillars of our temple. We cannot flatter 
ourselves that our personal stake in the 
universe is more unlimited in regard to 
the future than in regard to the past and 
the distant ; but that reflection may be 



rather consoling than otherwise to some 
who fancy that they and the universe 
will have had about enough of each 
other in threescore years and ten. That 
may be a matter of taste ; but in any 
case, when we see daily with more clear- 
ness that all intellectual progress involves 
a systematic interpretation of experience 
and a resolute exclusion of all imaginary 
priori data, it is desirable that we 
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should look in the direction m which 
alone experience can enlighten us, £^9 
accept realities in exchange for dreams. 
Scepticism about the shifting phantas- 
magoria of theolo^ is less paralysin|; 
than the scepticism which, when it 
speaks frankly, rejects realities, and, when 
it does not, attempts to mystify us by a 
jargon which hopelessly confounds the 
two. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES 


SrRANC'.K .spcct.icles meet us eveiy where 
in a period of speculative fermentation, 
when men’s thouglUs arc heaving and 
working they knr)\v not why, and their 
minds, like those' of half-aroused sleepers, 
are unable to distinguish between dreams 
and perceived realities, (^ur conceptions 
of the unknown world are naturally most 
sensitive to every change of belief. They 
grow fantastic and unsubstantial, like 
shadows at the close of day. From 
every pulpit we hear passionate asser- 
tions of the transcendent importance and 
enduring vitality of some form of belief 
in a futuie life. What the belief ought 
to be, and upon what logical foundation 
it should be based, becomes ever more 
uncertain. In all ages there has, of 
course, been a vast gap between the 
ostensible creed upon such matters, and 
that which has really consistency and 
vividness enough to affect men’s conduct. 
Preachers and their adveisaries agree as 
to the matter of fact, that the hopes and 
fears of future retribution fail to exert an 
influence upon the ordinary human 
being bearing any proportion to the 
greatness of their* object. Whether 
men’s intellects are too sceptical, or 
their imaginations too sluggish, they 
are strangely indifferent to the most 
tremendous threats and the most inspir- 
ing promises. 


Such a phenomenon has never been 
otherwise than normal. The only remark- 
able fact about modern sentiment is the 
degree in which the language used by 
believers betrays the absence of reasoned 
grounds of conviction and the vacillating 
and indefinite nature of the concep- 
tion obtained. In a curious discus.sion 
recently published in the Nineteenth 
Century y one of the ablest advocates of 
the orthodox position said that he 
believed “ because he was told.” As he 
was arguing against persons who told 
him not to believe, this was merely 
another way of saying that he believed 
because he chose. The saying, however, 
w.is but an epigrammatic avowal of the 
incunclusiveness of the ordinary argu- 
ment for a future life. That argumenti 
proceeds smoothly so long as it is simply 
an assault upon materialism. But the 
idealist position may be victoriously 
established without leading us a step 
further. Hume was the natural develop- 
ment of Berkeley. Idealism of a newer 
fashion than Berkeley’s may have other 
issues ; but if it avoids the sceptical 
conclusion in regard to all theology, it 
vdU probably land u^- in some form of 
pantheism entirely irreconcilable with a 
belief in that indestructible spiritual atom 
called a soul. The logical gap, which 
inevitably occurs, has to be filled by 



ischolastic ^ow of argument, or by 
a recourse to the supernatural authority^ 
or, more frequently, by setting the 
emotions in the place of reason. 

The real appeal— that which persuades 
although it can scarcely be said to con- 
vince — is the appeal to the emotions. 
It is the vehement assertion that without 
this belief life would be intolerable; 
that the world would become hideous, 
morality paralytic, and religion an empty 
name. No creed, it is urged, could 
have any real hold upon mankind of 
which the Christian dogma of personal 
immortality did not form an organic 
part. It should follow that such a 
doctrine has formed part of all widely- 
spread and enduring creeds. This state- 
ment, indeed, brings us into rude conflict 
with the most notorious facts. The 
briefest outline of the religious history 
of mankind shows that creeds which can 
count more adherents than Cliristianity, 
and have flourished through a longer 
period, have yet omitted all that makes 
the Christian doctrine of a future state 
valuable in the eyes of its supporters. 
But, even if we could get rid of so 
stupendous a fact as, for example, the 
existence of the multitudinous creeds of 
the East, by expedients scarcely admis- 
sible in the days when religion is being 
studied in a scientific spirit, we should 
find some strange puzzles within the limits 
of the Christian Churches. 

Thus, for example, the most fervent 
preachers of Christianity are committed 
to the assertion of the essential continuity 
of their own with the Jewish creed. 
Everyone, infidel or orthodox, will agree 
that, of all creeds known to mankind, 
the Jewish has stamped itself most 
deeply into the very fibre and intimate 
constitution of the believing race. And 
yet it is a palpable fact that the creed of 
the early Jews virtually ignores all dis- 
tinct reference to a future state. If 
some indirect an<J constructive allusions 
can be tortured out of special texts by 
the ingenuity of commentators, the 
general silence is the more remarkable. 
The doctrine which forms a corner- 


stone of Christianity appeius as an 
extraneous addition appended by way of 
afterthought to the main structure of 
Judaism. The Christian priest calmly 
reads to his hearers the melancholy 
scepticism of the Jewish Preacher, and 
assures them that every word is divinely 
inspired. ^‘The living know that they 
shall die : but the dead know not any- 
thing, neither have they any more a 
reward, for the memory of them is for- 
gotten. Also their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy, is now perished ; 
neither have they any more a portion in 

anything that is done under the sun 

Whatsoever Ihy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might ; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave whither thou gocst.” 

If some of the IheachcPs phrases 
may be forced to look another way, liis 
doctrine is one which leads strangely in 
a Christian mouth —so strangely, one 
may say, that, if his book were now 
discovered for the first time, it would 
have as little chance of being added to 
the canon as the magnificent stanzas of 
Omar Khayyam of being incorporated 
with the gentle pietism of the “ Christian 
Year.” Or, again, what is the true 
moral of the Book of Job, accounted to 
be the most impressive poetical treat- 
ment in all literature of the great 
problem of the unequal distribution of 
good and evil ? Is it to be found in the 
odd statement —certainly not very edify- 
ing from any point of view -that Job 
was 1 awarded with six thousand camels 
and fourteen tliousand sheep, besides 
oxen, asses, sons, and daughters ; or is 
it not virtually a splendid declamation in 
favour of Agnosticism ? The problem 
of the universe is insoluble. The wisest 
of us cannot presume to comprehend 
even a fractional part of the vast scheme 
of the universe. The ways of the God 
who made Behemoth and I-*eviathaii are 
past finding out, and we must not 
presume •ven to try to understand. 
When Dante incarnated in poetry the 
deepest thought of an age really pene- 
trated to the core with a belief in future 
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retribution, we know how he answered 
the problem. He replied by the most 
elaborate and minute description of that 
future world in which the demands of a 
rigid justice will be satisfied to the utter- 
most scruple. It is plain that the 
faintest hint of such a solution was 
scarcely present to the mind of his 
Jewish predecessor when awed, over- 
powered, and driven to the most sceptical 
utterances by the pressure of this tremen- 
dous problem. It is surely strange that 
the most impressive books in the 
Hebrew cation are such as could be 
accepted almost without reservation by 
the sceptic who is reproached for deny- 
ing their Divine authority. 

We have all had the contrast strangely 
brought before us in what is called our 
“sublime” Funeral Service. W'ho has 
not listened to the grand rs.ilm declaring 
that man passes awtiy like a sleep, or like 
the grass, whic h is gteeii in the morning 
and withered in the evcMiing, and finding 
comfort only in the thought that our 
little lives are in the hands of the 
Supreme Master ; and afterwards to the 
strange chajiter from St. Paul’s ICpistle to 
the Corinthi.ins, where the one noble 
outburst of rhetoric has to be reached 
through strange tortuous special plead- 
ings, aiguments from superstitious prac- 
tices, false analogies about “ wheat or 
some other grain,” and the ipieer irrele- 
vance about “ evil commuiiicatioii.s ” 
coirupling “good manneis”? Which is 
the most congenial sentiment at a 
moment when our hearts are most open 
to impressions ? Standing by an open 
grave, and moved by all the most solemn 
sentiments of our nature, we all, I think 
— I can only speak for myself with 
certainty —must feel that the Psalmist 
takes his sorrow like a man, and as wc, 
with whatever difiereiice of dialect, .should 
wish to take our own sorrows ; while the 
Apostle is desperately trying to shirk the 
inevitable, and at best resembles the 
weak comforters who try to q^ver up the 
terrible reality under a veil of well-meant 
fiction. I would rather face the inevi- 
table with open eyes. 


But, in any case, a Christian preacher 
should be the last man to deny that a 
religion which pointedly omits all refer- 
ence to the doctrine of immortality 
may yet, under some conditions, lay the 
most vigorous grasp upon human nature, 
and supply the life-blood of a Puritanical 
code of morality. The Christian creed 
itself includes contrasts which are from 
some points of view even more remark- 
able. The discussion as to the logical 
basis of belief has suggested another as 
to the superstructure. Canon Farrar 
has lately ‘ published a set of sermons 
upon O/tr Eternal Jlope, which have 
been criticised by the representatives of 
various shades of Christian opinion in 
the Contemporary Review. It is barely 
possible, with the best intentions, to take 
such a discussion seiiously. Boswell 
tells us how a lady interrogated Johnson 
as to the nature of the si)irilual body. 
She seemed desirous, he adds, “of know- 
ing more; but he left the subject in 
obscinity.” We smile at Boswell’s evident 
impression that Johnson could, if he had 
chosen, have dispelled the daikness. 
When wc find a number of educated 
gentlemen seriously in({uiring as to the 
conditions of existence in the next world, 
we feel that they are sharing J^oswell’s 
naivete without his excuse. What can 
any human being outside a pulpit say 
upon such a sulijecl whic h does not 
amount to a conlession of ignorance, 
coupled, it may be, with more or less 
suggestion of shadowy hojics and fears ? 
Have the secrets of the prison-house 
really been revealed to any man that he 
should dare lay down its geography as 
Mr. Stanley can describe the course of 
the Congo ? Dante did so once ; hnd 
the vigour of his realism suggests Iialluci- 
nation, if not consciousness of a delibe- 
rate invention. Bui Dante was at least 
creating outward symbols for a vivid 
sentiment. The daikness has gathered 
since his days; it is hardly to be dis- 
pelled by special pldiiding as to the 
meaning of texts and the opinions of 
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respectable divines. It is due to the 
“ utter dearth of metaphysical know- 
ledge/^ says Canon Farrar, that we can- 
not now understand that eternal is a 
word having no relation to time. Alas ! 
if we had all the knowledge of that kind 
which has accumulated in all ages, we 
should, as Voltaire forcibly observed, 
know J^ort peu de chases. /Fhc question 
as to what the Jews meant, or St. Paul 
meant, or what the Articles mean, is 
doubtless very interesting in certain 
relations, but one would like to see a 
rather clearer recognition of the fact that 
such meanings have but an infinitesimal 
bearing ujion the ultimate problem itself. 
St. Paul was doubtless among the 
greatest sons of men, but is there the 
smallest reason for supposing that he 
knew anything iiKjie about that problem 
than Plato, or (ajiifueius, or (k)mte, or 
the humblest of their disciples? The 
veil which covers that mysteiy is one 
which depends u[)on the constitution of 
the human mind, and is not drawn back 
as its faculties grow, d'ho keenest eye is 
no more able than the feeblest to get 
beyond the regions of light. 

\Vhen men search into the unknown- 
able, tlicy naturally arrive at very different 
results, 'riiere are, accajrding to Canon 
F<irrar, four different forms of creed 
within the C'hrislian (duirch. Most 
Protestants are of opinion that we shall 
be divided into two classes hereafter, the 
good being eternally happy, and the 
wicked eternally tortured. Catholics 
hold that there is a large intermediate 
class of morally imperfect people, who 
arc only tortured for a long time until 
they become good. A third class thinks 
it more reasonable to suiipose that the 
bad will be simply extinguished instead 
of toitured. A fourth holds the pleasant 
creed that after a certain time everybody 
wall be infinitely and eternally happy. 
As, moreover, there are radical differences 
of opinion upon the significance of every 
word employed, ’it is obvious that w'e 
might again subdivide the classes into 
many others. Now, it is to be observed 
that the nominal believers in an ever- 


lasting hell-fire have included, by general 
admission, the great numerical majority 
of Christians. 'I'he greatest divines, 
philosophers, poets, and reformers-^ 
such men as Augustine, Aquinas, 
Dante, and Luther- -have accepted and 
enforced this belief. It is plainly the 
belief of the average multitude in those 
sects which represent the most vigorous 
forms of Christianity. Protestants, 
Papists, and Greeks vie with each other 
in setting forth the doctrine in the most 
forcible manner. No one who has 
listened to a revivalist sermon or looked 
at the pictorial representations common 
in Catholic countries, can deny that the 
belief is profoundly iiUervvoven with the 
religious instincts of the masses. I )estroy 
hell, and you destroy tliat part of the 
Christian cieed w’hirh most impresses 
the popular imagination, and in some 
sects may almost be called the keystone 
of the aieh. 

I<'urthcr, the third form of doctrine 
appears on ('anon Farrar’s showing to 
be nearly peculiar to the Rev. 1C. White, 
while the fourth is avowedly held only 
by the small and decaying sect of 
Universalists in America. Indeed, 
Canon I'uiTar does not himself deny the 
existence of liell ; he only thinks that 
fewer people will go there, and perhaps 
find it much less disagreeable than is 
generally supposed. He also holds that 
the fate of every man will not be irre- 
vocably and definitely fixed at death, 
and so leaves room for a purgatory 
differing in certain respects from the 
purgatory of the Roman Church. He 
(jiiotes a good many writers who, from 
the time of Oiigen, have more or less 
sympathised with these views; nor would 
anyone deny or wish to deny that a large 
number of the most philosophical Chris- 
tians, especially in recent limes, have 
greatly softened the doctrine, and 
cherisiied hopes amounting more or less 
nearly to a final restitution of all men. 
A leaning to scepticism, or a more 
sensitive imagination, or some loftier 
philosophy than that of the average 
believer, has enabled most men to 



^'^tenuate or to spiritualise a doctrine tianity itself? ik' 4eifrd<^ 

]iitconceivably repulsive in its more Canon Farrar dismisses the question 
^intense forma which has been lately raised, whether 

f ’It remains true that the milder form life is worth living. He reaches, of 
of belief is the exception. The fact that course, the orthodox conclusion that life 
it is so is admitted, and, indeed, Canon would not be worth living without the 
Farrar writes just because he admits it. eternal hope of Christians. The Atheist 
His own opinion, he says, “ is not, and ought to admit that life is a failure. The 
never has been, the opinion of the Christian can ^reply, “ Life is infinitely 
numerical majority and it has been worth living, and death is infinitely more 
/ explicitly condemned by a whole crowd worth dying and the reason is, that 
' of eminent writers. “ Thousands of “ to die is to be with God for evermore.” 
theologians,” as he says, “have taught Who is the “ Christian ” who gives this 
for thousands of years ” that “ the vast reply ? If he is a believer in the creed 
majority are in the next world lost for of the majority of “ thousands of tlieo- 
ever,” The whole of Canon Farrar’s logians” during “thousands of years,” 
contention is, therefore, not that the he believes that for most men to die is to 
doctrine which he assails is heretical, but be shut out from God and doomed to 
that his own doctrine may also be ad mis- hell-fire for evermore. He believes lliat, 
sible. The early Church, it ajipcars, for the majority of the race, it would 
was “wisely silent,” and “allowed various have been infinitely better not to have 
mutually irreconcilable opinions to be been bom. The infidel may lo<jk for- 
held by her sons without rebuke.” The ward to annihilation as a reU asc from 
Church wisely admits that it has nothing the troubles (;f existence. 'I'hc (Jliristian 
to say as to the most important of all looks forward to a state of things in which 
conceivable questions ; it allows us to most human beings will long foi annihila- 
believe in a maddening or an intoxicat- lion and know that it is imiiussible. They 
ing doctrine. We may hold that the are doomed to the slate described by 
great majority of the human race are the great poet, in which it is the worst 
destined to endless torture, and — if aggravation that they have “ no hope of 
Canon Farrar establishes his point — we death.” 

may also hold that nobody will be Canon Farrar tolls us himself what is 
tortured eternally, and that the great the effect of such a creed upon a generous 
majority will be eternally happy. I’he mind. He “ declares and calls God to 
pleasant belief may perhaps be admitted witness ” that, if the popular doctrine of 
by the side of the painful one ; but, even hell were true, he would resign all hope 
in that case. Canon Farrar cannot retort of immortality, if he could thereby save, 
upon his opponents the imputation of “ not millions^ but one human soul fiom 
heresy. His opinion may be, theirs what fear and superstition and ignorance 
must be, admissible. and inveterate hate and slavish letter- 

What, then, is the doctrine which, by worship have dreamed and taught of 
the general agreement, is an allowable, hell.” If atwvios means what some 
if not the only allowable, interpretation people take it to mean, he would ask 
of the Christian creed ? It is a doctrine God that he might die as the beasts that 
of which Canon Farrar cannot speak perish, “ rather than that his worst enemy 
without indignation. If anything can should endure the hell described by Ter- 
justify a man in such a sentiment, it is tullian, or Minucius Felix, or Jonathan 
the vision of unutterable horror upon Edwards, or Dr Pusey, or Mr. Furniss, 
which some theologians declare them- or Mr. Moody, or Mr. Jipurgeon, for one 
selves able to gaze with complacency, single year.” In other and less excited 
But can this language be used without words, however discouraging infidelity 
up an indictment a^^ainst Chris- may be, the creed held upon this point 
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by the majority of Christians, by most 
theologians, and by the most effective 
preachers, is incomparably worse* It is 
only in accordance with this view that 
Canon Farrar observes that the doctrine 
is one main cause of infidelity, and that 
it is a “ N^ild and monstrous delusion ” 
to suppose that it deters from vice. 
Christians who are in the habit of assert- 
ing that the doctrine of personal immor- 
tality is the great bulwark of morality, 
and the great advantage ,of their own 
creed over infidelity, may do well to 
reflect upon this avowal of so eloquent 
and enthusiastic an advocate. If your 
creed is so pleasant and delightful, why 
does it produce this passionate revolt 
from an earnest adherent ? 

For reasons to be presently given, I 
think that (kanon Farrar has exaggerated 
the horrors of the belief. If, however, 
we are to assume that Christians believe 
in hell as they believe in Paris, as a 
sober, serious matter of fact, my only 
complaint against Canon leirrar’s language 
would be that all rhetoric becomes simply 
impertinent in presence of such an 
abomination. I'o hold the belief ground- 
lessly is a misfortune deserving of the 
sincercst symi)alhy j to propagate it with- 
out certainty, an offence deserving of 
the gravest reprobation. Scorn, indeed, 
rather than anger is the emotion pro- 
voked by the resuscitation of these 
shadowy relics of the torture-chamber. 
The preacher who affects to produce 
them knows that they arc rotten, and 
will crumble if he dares to expose them 
to any real strain. The question, how- 
ever, still remains which I have just 
asked. If Canon Farrar’s view be 
correct, the doctrine of popular Chris- 
tianity is, in one word, damnable. How 
does he propose to defend the Church 
distinguislied above all others for the 
force with which it has propagated this 
devilish sentimei\|:? 

The ordinary mode of evasion is 
familiar enough. We know it well in the 
allied question of toleration. For many 
generations the chief Christian sects 
pers^uted right and left; they burnt, 


hanged, flogged, dragonaded, enforced 
penal codes, drove the best part of the 
population into banishment, and, in 
short, oppressed the unfortunate minority 
— whichever it might be — by every con- 
ceivable instrument of tyranny. When 
some heretics began to denounce the 
practice under which they suffered, the 
doctrine of toleration was hooted down 
as savouring of Socinianism, deism, and 
atheism. Thanks to the rationalist spirit 
within and without the Churches, thanks 
above all to the influence of such men 
as Voltaire, men of all creeds have slowly 
come to admit that religious persecution 
is a detestable crime, and one of the 
most fruitful of all the causes of misery 
that depend upon the luiman will. And 
then the advocates of the Churches turn 
round and declare, with astonishing self- 
possession, that they arc not responsible ; 
I)crsecution is quite irreconcilable with 
the true spirit of Christianity. If Philip 
II., or Louis XIV., or Henry VIII. 
chose to persecute, so much thti worse 
for them and their instruments. Yes; 
but why did you not find that out a little 
sooner? If I were a landlord, and had 
calmly sat by while my agent extorted 
rents from my tenants by dint of apply- 
ing thumbscrews and rubbing pepper on 
their eyelids, am I, when my tenants 
have grown strong cnougli to turn the 
tables, to say quietly, “ Oh, it was quite 
against the letter of my instructions ”? 
Why, then, did not I return the rents, 
punish the agent, and make my instruc- 
tions a little plainer ? And now for me, 
a fallible human being, substitute what 
you take to be the immaculate Church 
of God, the medium through which 
eternal truth is revealed to erring man ; 
suppose that this Church profits and 
thrives for a time by help of the most 
atrocious crimes that have ever disgraced 
mankind ; that, far from reviling the 
criminal, it has always denounced the 
victim, and now, when it is down and 
the victim on his legs, that it com- 
placently observes that it was all a 
mistake ; what am I to think of such a 
revelation and its God ? You can damn 
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men readily enough for not holding the 
right shade of belief about mysteries 
which you loudly proclaim to be incon- 
ceivable ; did you ever — when you were 
strong enough — bring your treanendous 
arsenal of threats to bear upon men who 
were making a hell ujK)n earth, and com- 
mitting every abomination under the sun 
in your name and for your profit ? You 
did not explicitly approve ; or, rather, 
the persons who approved in your name 
did it without proper authority. But 
what is the good of a body which can 
allow its whole influence to be used in 
favour of uns|)eakable atrocities, till its 
power of inflicting them has vanished? 
Persecution is eitln^r an imperative duty 
or it is one of the worst of crimes. 
The (diiirrh, on Dr. Farrar’s princ:i{)le, 
** wisely ” allows us to hold either view. 
VVe can only say, if it be right, uphold 
the doctrine and encounter the dis- 
approval of the conscience of mankind ; 
we can, at least, honour your courage. 
But if it be, wrong, you cannot sneak out 
of your njsjKinsibilily by hell) of your 
legal quibhlings without admitting that 
your true Church which is to guide us 
unto all truth has only a potential exist- 
ence, while the concrete (diurch which 
we can all see and riicognise may be 
an accomplice in the worst and most 
demoralising of all the cruelties that 
have left tluar stain upon history. 

And now, may we not say just the 
same of this doctrine of everlasting 
damnation ? While the Christian creed 
flourished -and I use the word Christian 
to mean the actual creed which was 
implicitly accepted by concrete human 

beings dominated their consciences, 

and was vividly realised by their imagina- 
tions, not a doubt could be uttered of 
the truth of this dogma. Protestants 
and Papists agreed in enforcing it. 
Catholics are now ai)t to claim that they 
are not more intolerant than Protestants. 
Formerly it was their popular and most 
troublesome argument against such men 
as Chillingworth that a Protestant could 
not be saved on the Papist tlieory, while 
a ^pist might possibly be saved on the 


Protestant theory. Threats of hell -fire 
crossed each other as thickly as bullets 
in a battle. Turks, Jews, and heretics, 
and even iinbaptiscd children, the vast 
majority of the whole race, were con- 
signed to its flames as freely as brutes to 
annihilation, by “ thousands'of theolo- 
gians” and millions of ordinary believers. 
Only a few milder thinkers could breathe 
a half-suppressed whisper of doubt under 
imminent peril of heresy. Fanatics, 
preachers, and orators exhausted their 
ingenuity in giving form and reality to 
the conception. Men, women, and little 
children were driven into paroxysms of 
hysterical excitement, numbers into mad- 
ness, by vehement and unreproved decla- 
mation. Every cruelty of tlie persecutors 
was justified by the necessity of saving 
souls from hell. And now, at last, your 
creed is decaying. People have dis- 
covered that you know nothing about it; 
that ht‘aven and hell Ix^long to dream- 
Und; that the im])erUnent young curate 
who tolls me that I shall be burnt ever- 
lastingly for not sharing his superstition 
is just as ignorant as I am myself, and 
that I know as much as my dog. And 
then you calmly say again, “ It is all a 
mistake ; this, and that, and tlie other 
excellent man cherished a benevolent 
doubt ; perhaps (uotvLn^ nc.cessarily means 
a limited time, or has necessarily no 
relation to time at all, or has both 
meanings at once ; only believe in a 
something — and we will make it as easy 
for you as possible. Hell shall have no 
more than a fine equable temperature, 
really good for the constitution ; there 
shall be nobody in it exco[)t Judas 
Iscariot and one or two more ; and even 
the poor Devil shall have a chance if 
he will resolve to mend his ways.” 

This, again, is all very well, and no 
doubt the terror can easily V)e exter- 
minated after we know it to be baseless. . 
But, then, what arc \S(p to think of the 
religion in which so fearful a belief grew 
and flourished — a belief which, according 
to you, is calculated to drive men mad, 
to make them pray for annihilation as 
infinitely preferable to the slate which 
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t reveals, and which, so far from exerting 
L moral influence, pollutes the imagina- 
tion and lowers the tone of character of 
all who accept it? Your contention is 
really that the historical Christianity, the 
actual belief of millions of men and 
women, deserves upon this head all that 
its fiercest adversaries have ever said 
against it. You add, indeed, that a 
religious creed may be put together in 
conformity with the official documents 
which omit this ghastly superstition. 
Possibly; but a creed must be judged by 
its fruits, by the effect which it actually 
produces upon living men and women ; 
and if in its actual working it formulates 
or protects such detestable doctrines as 
this, it is useless to conii)lain of the facts. 
If Christianity meant really what it meant 
for Mr. Maurice, or Mr. Erskine of 
Linlathen, or Canon Farrar, it would be 
a very much milder form of belief than 
it has actually been. Only, as a matter 
of fact, it has had quite a different 
meaning for Tertullian, Augustine, 
Aquinas, Dante, Luther, ^‘thousands of 
theologians,” and millions upon millions 
of professed believers. The fact affords 
a conclusive presumption that the belief 
is what Dr. Newman would call a deve- 
lopment, not an “incrustation.” It must 
have a!i organic connection of some kind 
with the vital princi[)les of the creed, or 
it would not have grown so vigorously 
and flourished so persistently wherever 
Christianity has been strongest. Acci- 
dental dogmas may be engrafted upf)n a 
creed here and there under s[)ccial 
circumstances; they die and drop off 
when the conditions alter; but a phe- 
nomenon so universal and enduring could 
hardly be produced unless there were an 
underlying logical necessity which binds 
it indissolubly with the primary articles 
of the faith. It is, one must assume, a 
consequence of the mode of conceiving 
the universe implied in the very structure 
of Christianity, not an addition from 
without. In any case, we are virtually 
asked to adopt a new creed because the 
old has fostered a detestable superstition. 
It is no strained inference that some 


more radical remedy is recpiired than a 
simple omission of a particular clause of 
the revealed code. 'I'he whole must 
require to be remodelled. We cannot 
retain the amiable parts of a doctrine 
while leaving out the sterner elements, 
or be sure that we can clip and mangle 
without emasculating. 

Is, then, the (Christian doctrine of a 
future world to be regarded as simi)ly a 
curse to mankind? 'I'hat .seems to he 
the reasonable inference from Canon 
Farrar's assertions, though it is as far 
a.s possible from being the inference 
which the Canon draws. If I took his 
representation of Christianity to be true, 
I should regard it as necessarily includ- 
ing a very large elemtait of devil-worship. 
No dogma can be of more imporUince 
than one which .serves as th(‘ basis of 
the whole moral systcmi, and governs 
the whole ap])licati(ai of religious prin- 
cii)le to conduct. If the accepted version 
of this doctrine b(i utterly i\‘j)ulsive, we 
should be forced to hold that ( ‘hristianity 
poisons the st)rings which it rej)resents 
as the sole suj)j)orl of the spiritual life. 
No other doctrine is so important in 
regard to i)ractic(i, and none so horrible. 
And yet I believe, as I suppo.se all 
moderately intelligent persons believe, 
that Christianity not only represcails the 
teaching of many of the greatest and 
most moral of mankind, but was for 
centuries one of the cliief rt^forming 
agencies in the wc^rld. I h'ave it to 
Canon larrar and those who agree with 
him to solve this paradox upon their 
own princi[)les. Ui)on mine the expla- 
nation is simple enough. It is that the 
so-called belief in a future life —whether 
in hell or in heaven - has always been in 
reality a dream, and not strictly speaking 
a belief at all. Occasionally this dream, 
like others, passes into hallucination ; as 
a rule it is as flimsy in its texture as 
other dreams, and really su[)[dies new 
.symbols for the emotions instead of sug- 
gesting genuine motives for action. The 
ignorant and the childish are hopelessly 
unable to draw the line between dream- 
land and reality ; but the imagery which 
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takes its rise in the imagination, as dis- 
tinguished from the perceptions, bears 
indelible traces of its origin in compara- 
tive unsubstantiality and vagueness of 
outline. If Christianity counselled men 
in sober earnestness to interpret the 
universe as significant of a cruel and 
arbitrary despotism, it would deserve 
unmixed reproi)ation. The true state- 
ment is that it generates fantastic and 
sometimes horrible dreams, which are 
insufficiently distinguished from realities. 
The confusion has occasionally disastrous 
results ; but they are not such as might 
be anticipated from the matter-of-fact 
statement which confounds poetry with 
prose and shadow with substance. 

There is, of course, a logical ground- 
work for this as for other widespread 
beliefs. Tlie sources of the illusion, 
indt'cd, are so numerous and plausible 
that the only difficulty of explaining is in 
the selection. When, for example, 
another being has become inwoven with 
our habitual expeiicncc; when we have 
learnt to interpret various iihcnomcna as 
signs of a living jiresenco, the*, process 
becomes .so spontaneous and instinctive 
that we cannot s[)(*edily unlearn it. We 
actually feel (wlio has not felt?) the 
pressure of the hand th.at is still for ever, 
and hear the foot.stej) liiat is no longer 
caused by the living form. It is as hard 
to reduce the lout'h or .sound to the bare 
testimony of the senses as for an 
educated man to sec in a book the bare 
black-and-wliilo symbols without imbib- 
ing the meaning beyond, 'rherc is, 
indeed, a contradiction to thought once 
organised by experience in supposing 
that the dead can still speak or move. 
But the infantile intellect is tolerant of 
contradictions ; it is not surprised on 
discovering that a body which was 
covered with earth and burnt with fire 
is again appearing in its foimer state; 
and the fact that death ends life is but 
slowly forced upon it by experience. If 
my dog saw something which recalled 
me after my death, he would accept the 
ytUn without the least shock of sur- 
the childish mind ciirtainl/, and. 


we may presume, the savage mind, isV^ 
the same stage. As it begins to beconr^ 
sensible of the empirical truth that the 
dead do not rise, while still believing 
that they are sometimes seen and felt, 
it tacitly solves the contradiction by 
imagining another life, a race of dim 
shadows which haunt the graves of the 
dead and visit the dreams of survivors. 
Recent philosophers have shown us how 
the experience of dreams and other 
phenomena may suggest or corroborate 
a similar theory, until a spirit-world is 
created more populous than the world 
of the living, and inhabited by beings 
some of whom gradually decay, while 
others are gradually promoted to the 
honours of godhood. 

But if the framework of the belief is 
suggested by misinterpreted experience, 
all tiiat Alls it up, that gives it definite 
form and substance and colour, is neces- 
sarily the work of the creative imagina- 
tion. 'fhis land of vague shadows is 
the natuial Iieritagc of the poet. Its 
population is in part sii[)plied by 
ordinary dreams, and the waking dreams 
naturally And in it a congenial dwelling- 
place, where they can acquire a kind 
of shadowy reality. liven the most 
orthodox of intelligent persons intimate 
that the partit'ular symbols — the Are of 
hell and the harps of the blessed — have 
no more than a poetic or symbolical 
truth. The whole question is as to the 
e.xtent of the share contributed by the 
imagination. A very slight comparison 
of the fully-formed belief with the 
ostensible logical groundwork will suggest 
how little is due even to a mistaken 
system of reasoning. I do not know 
whether it is the orthodox view that the 
immortality of the soul is capable of 
proof, or that the doctrine can only be 
known through revelation. In any case, 
the supposed “proof” leaves innume- 
rable questions undecided. The pre- 
existence of the soul is as plausible a 
dogma as its post-existence ; we may as 
easily believe that it emerges from and 
returns to the vast ocean of Divine 
exi,stence as that it persists permanently 


'9i^''$i&{>arately ; and the whole theory 
^“ftiture rewards and punishments” 
—of the doctrine that our condition 
r through all eternity is to be determined by 
our conduct here — is palpably gratuitous 
from any philosophical point of view. 
That which distinguishes the Christian 
system from systems which can reckon 
a much greater number of disciples is 
precisely that for which no shadow of 
proof can be advanced ; and, moreover, 
it is that upon which the whole value of 
the dogma depends in the eyes of 
believers. 

The simple explanation is that the 
whole process is poetical in substance. 
It is the construction of an ideal world, 
which may be in some sense congenial 
to the imagination. The conscience as 
trained by great Christian teachers 
creates spontaneously a system of retri- 
bution inconsistent with a pre-existent 
slate, or an ultimate absorption of the 
soul in the infinite. 'Fhe dream-world 
is framed to suit the moral theory, 
instead of the morality being adapted to 
facts. The illegitimate nature of the 
process betrays itself in the arbitrary 
and even repulsive conclusions ultimately 
reached ; but it is the normal process 
of the imaginative faculty. 

The world of dreams, in fuel, if not 
created, is moulded by our desires. It 
is the embodiment of our hopes and 
fears. The historical conditions which 
render certain impulses prominent at 
particular epochs determine also the 
direction which will be taken by our 
wandering fancies. The plastic w'orld 
of the imagination yields to every pas- 
sionate longing that stirs our natures. 
Pure emotion knows of no limits, 'rhe 
more vividly we feel, the less we attend 
to the conditions of feeling. Absorbed 
in love or hate, we cannot for the 
moment even conceive the possibility of 
satiety, and imagine raptures indefinitely 
protracted. Past feelings survive, and 
the future Ls anticipated, and we imagine 
a state independent of time, and in 
which destruction has no place. We 
are irritated by the unsubstantiality of 


the images created, and we try to com- 
pensate their faintness by magnifying 
them to gigantic and more than gigantic 
proportions. The phantasms die away 
rapidly as we wake, and we stimulate 
our jaded and flagging imaginations by 
drawing indefinitely upon the boundless 
resources of dreamland. 

A world thus framed may at times 
represent the strength of love. \Vc 
cannot and we will not believe in the 
loss of those whose lives seemed to be 
part of our essence. A belief caused by 
(I cannot say based upon) this passionate 
yearning is so pathetic and even sacred 
that the unbeliever may well shrink from 
breathing his doubts in its presence. It 
is, no doubt, mainly this sentiment which 
makes criticism unwelcome. Yet for 
that reason it makes an answxT impera- 
tive. You ask me for consolation under 
a blow which has wrecked your happi- 
ness. 'J"hc only consolation which would 
really satisfy you would be tlie assertion 
that the blow has not really falkm. We 
try to make such an asscition. J)o we 
ever console anyone ? I )oes the dream 
of the assumed blessedness of the change 
really alleviate the sorrow of the loss ? 
Considering, indeed, that the future 
state may re[>resent eternal misery as 
wx-ll as eternal happiness, we may ask 
whether the “consolation” is quite 
reasonable. Why is everyone entitled 
to assume that his own friends have 
gone straight to lieaven ? But, not to 
dwell upon this, what is the real source 
of such consolation as can be obtained ? 
A heart-breaking sorrow is as much a 
fact as a bodily pain. A man in the 
tortures of some cruel disease is in 
torture, and there is no use in denying 
the fact. It is not a question of stating 
a fact, but of prescribing a discipline. 
The loss of our dearest may inflict pain, 
from which we would willingly purchase 
relief by the tortures of the w^orst disease. 
It may, like the loss of a bodily organ, 
shatter the pillars of existence ; we may 
know that our lives will be henceforth 
maimed and unreal ; that we shall move 
about like ghosts, watching, but not 


sharing in, the panorama of existence. 
What can we say by way of “consola- 
tion ** that shall not be a mockery ? I 
believe that we can only say one thing — 
the one thing which has been said in 
various forms by AVordsworth. It is 
simply the truth that deep emotion, even 
the most painful, may be “ transmuted ” 
into nobler feeling ; that sorrow may 
make the heart softer and wijcn the 
sympathies ; that the eye which has 
“ kept watch o’er man’s mortality ” may 
henceforth see the world in soberer 
colouring, but may see more truly and 
more tendeily. 'J'here is no fact to be 
announced which will alter the truth. 
In that sense there is no consolation. 
But it is some encoiuagement t(j a brave 
man to feel in the midst of sorrow that 
it may bring him nearer to his kind, and 
fit him to play a worthier and manlier 
part thrcaigh the space that is left to him. 

To the demands made by such 
emotions as this one must re[)ly res[)cct- 
fully. But it must he added that a 
belief in a future life sometimes means 
the intense dislike of a selfish nature to 
part from all chance of enjoyment. It 
is mere greediness for life, and means so 
strong a regard for one’s own wretched 
little individuality that the universe 
seems worthless unless it is ])reserv(‘d. 
Or it may be the expression of the 
intense longing for rest of the weary and 
heavy-laden, to whom life is an incessant 
struggle against overpoweiing forces, who 
have come It) regard all desires as tor- 
ments, and whose ideal is an evei lasting 
repose scarcely distinguishable fioiii anni- 
hilation. The mure active intellect 
frames a different ideal ; it feels that the 
physical needs, and the sensual desires 
which correspond to them, are the con- 
ditions that clog its energies, and longs 
for a region where the pure intellect and 
the finer essence of love may have room 
for action in perfect independence of 
those degrading incumbrances. The 
moralist longs for a state in which good 
and evil shall be finally and unalterably 
divided, and the harrowing sense of un- 
equal distribucion of happhioss and 


misery cease its tormenting discords; 
The philosopher longs for a final revela- 
tion of truth, and the bigot for a world 
in which heretics will be tormented. 
The Nihilist and the ascetic and the 
sensualist, the lofty and the common- 
sense moralist, the selfish and the bene- 
volent man, the mystic and the hard 
logician, will each create a heaven or a 
hell of his own ; and the future world, 
created by a creed which represents a 
wide and carefully-elaborated system of 
speculation, will blend more or less con- 
sistently many different conceptions. 
Only it is as well to remark that, when 
people begin to cjuarrel about their 
dreams, the whole fabric is apt to show 
its baselessness ; and, further, that oppo- 
nents should remember that one of the 
conditions of dreamland is that it should 
admit the [ihantoms of terror as well as 
of ecstasy. \Vakc, and the phantoms 
w'ill di.sap[)ear; but if you choose to 
dream, you must have your nightmares 
as well as your visions of undying bliss. 
Dreams must be at least distorted and 
grotes(pie shadows of realities. Since 
life is at best a haid stiuggle, you can 
only create a heaven at the price of 
supposing a counterbalancing hell. That 
is a law of the imagination which will 
fulfil itself in spite of the best-meant 
efforts. I leaven and hell are correlatives, 
and rise and fall together. Hell, so far 
as it is real, is the hell within us. 
Shame, remorse, unavailing regret for 
the past, are the very materials out of 
which it is constructed. It is precisely 
the shadow of the mental anguish cast 
upon the misty world of dreams. To 
produce “ conviction of sin ” is the aim 
of all Christian preaching ; the more 
intense the conviction, the more vivid 
the phantoms generated in the mind.'* 
The triumph of good may be logically 
interpreted to mean the extinction of 
evil. But in the logic of the imagination, 
since our satisfaction in the good is 
bound up with, if i^ does not rather 
spring out of, our misery under evil, the 
triumphant good is inconceivable with- 
out the prostrate evil. The background 



darkness is necessary to make the 
rlory visible. Our hopes are but the 
)bverse of our fears. Whatever the 
neaning of aiwWog, the fearful emotion 
vhich is symbolised is eternal or inde- 
jendcnt of time by the same right as the 
jcstatic emotion. It is as impossible to 
jeparate light from darkness, height from 
leplh, object from subject, as to conceive 
)f good without conceiving evil. And, 
ndeed, the logic of the creed really falls 
n with its symbolism. Time can have 
nothing to do with arguments about the 
ibsolute and the infinite ; and if a sense 
the real existence of evil is at the root 
our religious beliefs, its existence at 
all implies its existence in eternity. You 
may escape verbally by denying that evil 
has any real existence, but that is to 
idopt an o[)timism, impossible as a 
genuine creed, and radically alien to the 
Christian sentiment. You may escai)e 
from Manichaiism, terribly plausible as 
it is, by representing evil as limited and 
f)rostrate, but you caiinot destroy evil 
without destroying its antithesis. 'Po 
cultivate a strong sense of the corruption 
af humanity, a dogma which is of the 
essence of C!hristianity, without stimula- 
ting the belief in hell, is the hopeless 
task of proving at once that sin is 
destructive, and that it has no real 
existence. 

Canon Farrar may denounce to his 
iieart’s content the hell created by savage 
intolerance, or by the ccjarse terrorism 
which outrages the conscience with its 
elaborate images of physical horror. We 
may be heartily glad that such denuncia- 
tions at the present day can be uttered 
even by an orthodox divine, but the 
phantasms cannot be finally exorcised 
so long as the popular imagination is 
invited and encouraged to dwell upon 
the future world, and to invert the true 
Drder by basing realities upon dreams. 
Hell, with the loftier theologians, meant 
i stern and righteous hatred of sin — 
vigorous grasp of tbje fact that the past 
is irrevocable, and the future its neces- 
sary development ; that ill deeds have 
consequences reaching forwards through 


all conceivable time, never to be wiped 
out by any bitterness of repentance ; and 
that, in a world which is one incessant 
struggle, the triumphant nature must be 
idealised, not as seated on a throne 
of everlasting indolence, but with feet 
planted on the neck of evil- - evil pros- 
trate, but always ready to burst into 
renewed activity u[)on the least inter- 
mission of watchfulness. Given such 
sentiments and convictions, and the 
same method of imaginative projection, 
they must always be interpreted in the 
same .symbolism. Hell must be an 
integral part of the ideal world so long 
as the radical convictions of Christianity 
retain their genuine vitality. Simply to 
sup[)ress it is to substitute a vapid 
optimism which will never satisfy men 
nourished upon the Christiari version of 
the unmistaki‘able facts of the universe. 
ICterual damnation is as mueh a necessity 
of the imagination as a logical deduction 
from the fundamental pnnci[)les of the 
creed. 

So fiir, again, as hell was merely a 
translation into poelieul symbols (jf their 
genuine beliefs, we nmst make allowances 
for the api)ar('ntly atrocious language of. 
men like Augustine, or even jonathun 
ICdwards. ^Vc pardon a child or a 
peasant for using language which to us 
is horrible, partly because the immature 
mind can only use such [phrases as 
infinite and eternal l)y way of vague 
superlatives, and partly because it dues 
not so much believe in errors as fail to 
distinguish between belief and fancy. 
Its discrimination is not logical, but 
imaginative. 'J'he images which it 
creates are distinguished from the 
realities which it perceives, not by being 
less believed in, but by being of a more 
shadowy texture. The same leniency 
of construction must be extended to 
great men who were themselves in a 
more infantile stage of mind, or who had 
inherited infantile modes of conception. 
'Fhe underlying emotion deserves our 
respect, although the images which it 
generated becon)es grotesque and 
horrible when we have learnt to put 



more bluntly the decisive dilemma of 
fact or fiction. 

The true evil is not that the dreams 
sometimes take hideous shapes, but that 
all mixture of dreams and realities 
involves distortion of facts. Dreamland 
is, of course, the natural empire of 
magic, sacerdotal or other. The 
phantoms of the imagination do, in fact, 
obey laws different from those of reality. 
In that region fancy determines, instead 
of being determined, by fact. A charm 
cannot turn aside a real bullet, but it 
may well govern the flight of an imagi- 
nary missile. Expiatory rites which dull 
the pangs of conscience really release us 
from the hell which conscience creates. 
Here, therefore, is the source of all the 
quack remedies for remorse which 
assume that the past can be wiped out 
by changing the play of the imagination. 
Luther was content with abolishing that 
part of the imaginary world from which 
priests derived their chief claim to 
authority. So long as purgatory was 
admitted, he saw that it would generate 
the superstitions from which Canon 
Farrar supposes it to be separable. 
Admit that the future state is modiliahk*, 
and men will try to modify by the only 
method available for the imaginary 
world— some form, namely, of super- 
natural chaim. But Imther’s reform 
still left room for other modes of spiritual 
quackery, "i'he Protestant could get rid 
of the hell w'ithin Iiim by the simple 
method of persuading himself that he 
personally was saved. Conviction of 
salvation is salvation in dreamland. If 
priests had no longer the keys of the 
next world, the believer could alter his 
own fate by the paroxysm of excitement 
which he called a conversion. Such 
methods do, in fact, aflecta man’s dreams, 
and are inevitably adopted when dream- 
land is asserted to be the sole reality. 
The preachers might appeal to good 
feelings, as the discipline of the Church 
might be exerted for moral purposes. 
But the method necessarily generated 
under certain conditions the corrupt 
Jfcpotcstantism which attributed a super- 


natural to a mete 

change, and the corrupt Catholicistn 
which attributed the same efficacy to 
external rites. When we abandon our- 
selves to the guidance of our imagination, 
we shall inevitably believe in remedies 
which have only an imaginary validity. 

A belief in a future world is necessary, 
so we are told, to morality. We reply 
that the future world owes its conforma- 
tion in great part to the play of the moral 
instincts. We agree that it once pro- 
vided the only mode through which 
those instincts could find expression. 
We maintain that, in this sense, hell, 
with all its fantastic horrors, has yet been 
associated with the most vital of all 
regenerative forces. But then in that 
very fact lies the danger of prolonging 
the association when the belief has 
become a mere effete shadow. Vou 
would still frighten men into virtue by 
bugbears. To make your threats effec- 
tive at all, you must exaggerate the 
dream indefinitely to compensate for its 
unreality, 'rhen it shocks and revolts 
instead of governing the conscience, and 
you imagine expedients for softening the 
shock wJiich you liave produced. They 
are seen to be immoral l)ccause arbitrary 
and unreal, and you then try to dei)tive 
the nightmare of its horrors. You will 
find that a mere rose coloured dream 
fails to satisfy the deepest instincts 
which lie at the root of your religion. 
And meanwhile the whole vision has 
become so shadowy and uncertain that 
its hopes and its terrors cease alike to 
have any tangible influence. If the Other 
world is to supply the sole adequate 
motives of morality, then morality to 
be based on a foundation more vague 
and shifting than the spectre projected 
upon a mountain cloud. 

The theory of the Almighty Chief 
Justice is, perhaps, too antiquated for 
serious discussion. If any reference 
must be made to it, it is because^ 
although the argum^t is not explicitly 
stated, its validity is often tacitly assumed. ^ 
Though abandoned in actual contro-, 
versy, the presumption of its utility 



DREAMS AND REALITIES 


still taken for granted. It may, there- 
fore, be just worth wliile to note that the 
whole doctrine really belongs to a bygone 
stage of mythology ; to a belief, not in 
God, but in an anthropomorpliic deity, 
and to a deity of a low type. He was 
the product of a society in which justice 
was still confounded with revenge. It 
would bo unfair to judge his conduct 
by modern canons of morality were he 
not still occasionally resuscitated. Wc 
have agreed now that human laws should 
be reformatory instead of vindictive. 
The measure of their goodness is, that 
they should inflict a minimum of suffer- 
ing, and that they should be subservient 
to the great pur[)Ose of reforming, if not 
the criminal himself, at least the society, 
'fhough they must still be aimed at 
ileterring from crime, they should not 
inflict, even upon the criminal, sufferings 
more than are re([uired for that purpose. 
'The so-called divine law, of which the 
sanction was hell fire, produced, on the 
contrary, a maximum of suffering for a 
minimum of effect. Its principle would, 
therefore, be simply revenge of the most 
savage kind ; and reformation, though 
one might have supposed an Omnipotent 
being to be capable of doing sonu-thing 
in that direction, a subsidiary considera- 
tion, if a consideration at all. The 
refcarning effect of a law depends, not 
upon its severity simply, but upon the 
general recognition of its justice, but 
when this deity is promoted to be the 
absolute creator of the universe, when 
' he has himself made the beings whom 
he tortures for ever, and iilaced them in 
a world full of temptations, it is obvious, 
tOj^^put it mildlj’, that his “justice” must 
be understood in a non-natural sense. 
.To reconcile the theory of a “ Moral 
Goverfior of the Universe ” with the 
theory of an Omnipotent Creator who 
dooms his failures to endless torment is 
a problem which I gladly leave to theo- 
logians. 

The substanc(f of morality is distorted 
as w^ell as its supposed sanction. In 
dreamland we get rid easily enough of 
all the pressing material wants of life. 


If to be moral is to fit ourselves for 
dreamland, we should therefore become 
ascetics or mystics, and abandon as in- 
soluble and unimportant the problems 
which are most urgently [)ressing upon 
mankind. 'Hie saintly ideal may doubt- 
less be beautiful, but there is an ineradi- 
cable taint of the morbid and sickly in its 
very beauty. It has the same relation to 
actual life as the wizards and knights of 
chivalrous romance to real soldiers or 
philoso})hers. To present a lofty ideal 
for our imitation is among the most 
important functions of all great religious 
or poetical teaching, but the imagina- 
tion which soars too far above the earth 
into the regions of the purely arbitrary 
ends by creating the grotesciue and unreal. 
We want to know what a man should be 
under the actual conditions of hungering, 
thirsting social beings, and >ve are pre- 
sented with an emaciated invalid with a 
pair of im[)ossible wings tacked mechani- 
cally to his slu>ulders. Such religion 
orders men not to reform the world, but 
to retire from it in despair, and to aim at 
an ideal which is radically unattainable. 
So, again, we may trace the opj)osite 
development, in which we separate the 
worlds of dreaming and reality effectually 
enough. We are sensual or cruel or 
avaricious in this life, and reconcile our- 
selves to evil by dreaming in the most 
edifying fashion. We are niggardly 
tradesmen on week days and plunged in 
saintly devotion on .Sabbaths, or indulge 
in every luxurious enjoyment, secure of an 
absolution by proper compliance with the 
ceremonies that satisfy our imagination. 

Such evils are common enough in all 
ages, and will i)robably be common in 
one form or another in all time to come. 
They are stimulated and nourished by 
any form of belief which hcl[)3 us to 
regard morality as ultimately dependent 
upon anything but a compliance with 
the actual conditions of the real, tangible; 
and visible world in which we live. The 
more extreme aberrations of asceticism 
and antinomianism, of excessive faith in 
priestly magic and in supernatural con- 
versions, arc, of course, rare in a civilised 
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society which knows pretty well that its 
dreams are woven of unsubstantial 
materials. The hell of the present day 
is objectionable for a rather different 
reason. It can hardly be said, I think, 
with fairness, that it is ever a product of 
commonplace selfishness. The selfish 
man is too comfortable to want a hell. 
So long as we do not look beyond that 
part of the universe which is buttoned 
within our own waistcoats, we can gene- 
rally make ourselves tolerably happy. 
The other world is generally created by 
a deep sense of evils so inextricably inter- 
twined with our present state that we 
flame an imaginary world where all great 
problems are solved, and dwell upon it 
till we half believe in its reality. It is 
not that which makes “life worth living,” 
for it is the embodiment of a [irofound 
discontent with the world as it is ; but 
it is that which might make life better 
worth living if its force were expended, 
not upon dreams, but realities. 

Amiaideand philosojihical minds cling 
to this belief, because they believe in all 
sincerity that to abandon it is to abandon 
the world to sensuality, mater i«U ism, and 
anarchy. To these we can only say that 
it is surely undesirable to associate the 
features of inoiality and our higlicst 
social interests with a belief which daily 
proves more shadowy in outline, more 
palpably demoralising as it is mure dis- 
tinctly realised, and more obviou>ly 
divorced from any reasonablL- bjiccula 
tion, until even its advocates can say 
little more than that they wish it were 
true. If the association be really 
enforced by logic, there is no more to 
be said ; only in that case it is desirable 
that an exhibition of the logical ground 
should be less frequently superseded by 
a .simple appeal to emotion. It is surely 
a misfortune that morality should be 
ostensibly based upon a conception 
which is avowedly little more than a 
vague “ perhaps,” 

The tendency to cling desperately to 
dreamland is more frequently an utter- 
ance of that refined Epicureaiusm which 
Jast one of the worst and commonest 


tendencies of the day. It is the tendency 
which in one direction generates the 
cant of “art for art’s sake” — the doctrinCt 
that is, which would encourage men to 
steep themselves in luxurious dreaming, 
and explicitly renounce the belief that 
art is valuable, as it provides a worthy 
embodiment for the most strenuous 
thought and highest endeavour of the 
age. In politics it corresponds to the 
doctrine that men should be diverted 
from dangerous aspirations towards social 
reform by bribes administered to their 
lower passions, and that acquiescence in 
enervating despotism should be preserved 
by lavish expenditure upon frivolous or 
corrupting indulgence. The religion 
which falls in with such conceptions is a 
fashionable accomplishment, governed 
by the canons of good taste instead of 
argument, and is equivalent to a syste- 
matic cultivation of some agreeable 
emotion, 'fhe so-called believer of this 
type is a cynic in a thin disguise. He is 
partly aware that his belief is a sham, 
but is not the less resolved to stick to 
so pleasant a sham. He answers his 
opponents by a shriek or a sneer. The 
senliiiient which he most thoroughly 
hates and misundeist.uids is the love of 
tiulh for its own sake, lie cannot con- 
ceive \\ hy any man should attack a lie 
simply because it is a lie, and supposes 
that the enemy is prompted to disperse 
his dreams by coarse brutality and 
malignant hatred of the beautiful. His 
most ilfective weajion is the petulant 
sar asm which was once used by sceptics 
bec'ause they were not allowed to argue 
St I ioiisly, and is now used by believers 
U-cause they cannot. His indignation 
is the growl of the sluggard who will not 
be roused from his dreams. Why canno^ 
men be satisfied to amuse themselves 
with the reverend phantoms of the past, 
instead of prying into all manner of 
awkward questions, upsetting established 
convictions, and pressing every com- 
fortable old creed to gfVe a rigid account 
of its validity and utility ? An honest 
believer is not necessarily or probably 
an obstructive or a bigot ; but obstructive 


and repressive tendencies predispose a 
man to accept the intellectual attitude 
which justifies him in complacently 
asserting that the actual world is going 
straight to the devil, while he masks a 
selfish indifference under cover of loftier 
aspirations towards the world of the 
imagination. Dreamland once provided 
a safe issue for much discontent, for it 
sanctified a policy of submission to 
tyranny and abnegation of social duties. 


Though it has grown more shadowy, ii 
still provides a pleasant refuge for the 
far less vigorous sentiment ol men who 
see that the world has escaped from 
their guidance, and who welcome a good 
excuse for folding their arms, sneering 
at busy agitators, and declaring that the 
sole worthy aim of human effort is to be 
found in dreamland, instead of amid 
the harsh shock of struggling realities. 
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metaphysical arguments are apt to 
take the form of disputes about woids. 
A system of classification is already 
implied in a nomenclature ; and new 
theories are smuggled into belief under 
the disguise of improved definitions. 
Philosophers are constantly at cross-pur- 
poses over the misunderstandings which 
are thus introduced. The technical 
terms of metaphysics become a coinage 
of ambiguous value. This coinage is 
again modified in the heated furnace of 
theological controversy. When it has 
passed into still wider circulation, and 
even become part of the stock-in-trade of 
the popular novelist, the old sharpness 
of impression is utterly worn away. The 
currency becomes hopelessly debased. 
Phrases once used to convey refined 
logical distinctions are now only fit to 
take place among the clumsy missiles 
with which popular orators bombard the 
objects of their luted. 

This seems to apply to the word 
“ Aiaterialist.” That word has a philoso- 
phical, a theological, and an etliical 
bearing. Various meanings have become 
attached to it iB the course of many 
controversies. When they are lumped 
together, and this or that thinker is 


denoiiiK'ed as a Materialist, he often 
finds himself saddled with opinions 
which he would be the first to disavow. 
If ho tries to make distinctions, ho is 
supposed to be (piibliling, to be refusing 
to follow his own rea.soning to its logical 
conclusion, or to be trying to dissociate 
himself fioin those who are really his 
allies. “ You are not a Christian : then 
you hold that the only aim in life is the 
gratification of the .senses.” That is a 
pleasant bit of po[)uUir logic, to which 
freethinkers are pretty well accuslumed. 

I have been told, as a nutter of course, 
that 1 am a Materialist. I do not think 
that I am one in the proper sense of the 
word, but I willingly leave it to others to 
label me with such tickets as they please 
in the museum of heresies. Still, as the 
phrase seems to me to imply a common 
misconception, I think it only right to 
try to say, as frankly as I can, what is, 
in fact, my opinion upon such matters. 

I premise, however, that in dealing with 
such a question briefly, and with the 
least possible use of technical terms, I 
cannot hope to observe all the proper 
metaphysical niceties. In all probability 
I shall fall into inaccuracies both of* 
thought and language. I shall merely 
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try to express myself as well as I can in 
phrases- intelligible to the ** general 
reader,” but I should not think my 
opinion worth the trouble of expression 
were it not that I take myself to be 
aiming at conclusions to which far more 
prominent thinkers arc gravitating. I 
do not profess to olTer any solution of 
so vast a problem ; only to indicate the 
direction in which, as I hold, a solution 
is probably attainable. 

Materialism should, apparently, denote 
the doctrine that matter is the ultimate 
reality. Nothing really exists except 
matter, in various combinations from 
stones to brains. Spiritualism must be 
the doctrine that mind is the ultimate 
reality. Nothing really exists except 
thought in its various modifications. 
The statement is simple and clear 
enough if we assume that matter and 
spirit are words which re[)resent distinctly 
known entities. lUit this is exactly one 
of the cases in which we have already 
begged the (piestion when we have given 
the names. If asked whether I accepted 
either of these doctrines, 1 could not say 
Yes or No till 1 had asked some ques- 
tion as to the meaning of the words. 1 
might, for exaiiqile, urge that spiritmil 
and material do not represent two 
different categories, either of which can 
be coiitemi)latod alone, but that they 
correspond to two methods of combining 
experience, each legitimate within its 
own sphere ; and that, when we try to 
get beyond the nece.ssary limits of know- 
ledge, each concci)lion will land us into 
insuperable difliculties. 

Materialism, we may say, represents 
the point of view of the physical inquirer. 
A map is a materialist for the time being 
so long as he has only to do with that 
which may be touched, handled, seen, or 
otherwise perceived through the senses. 
We know all that can be known about 
it when we have combined all that our 
senses can tell us. T'hrough the senses 
we define its configuration, or, in other 
' words, its relations in space. The senses, 
irtdecd, reveal other than spare-proper- 
they tell us of the C( lours, sounds, 


smells, and so forth, which are in some 
sense inherent in certain bodies ; and 
these, of course, are an essential part of 
our conceptions of the various objects. 
But we treat these so-called secondary 
qualities as in some way dependent upon 
the geometrical properties. They point 
out rather than constitute the object. 
We reach the ultimate goal of physical 
sciences by establishing certain formuke 
expressible solely in terms of space and 
time. We measure everything that can 
be measured in miles and feet, hours and 
seconds ; and the general problem is to 
determine the rules according to which 
one set of positions will at any given 
time transform itself into another. 'Fhe 
physicist, of course, speaks of “ forces ” 
and of “ energy.” But he has nothing 
to do with the meaning of such words, 
apart from what he calls their “measures.” 
They arc merely shorthand symbols for 
certain changes measunible in space and 
time, 'rhe force of gravity, for example, 
is measured by the velocity generated in 
a given lime — that is, by the rate at 
which a body is moving after it has been 
falling in vacuum for a second. To say 
that it varies inversely as the square of 
the distance is to say that, of tw'o such 
iKxlies, the one which is at tw'icc the 
distance from the assumed centre will 
begin to move with a quarter of the 
velocity. Of the force, consideied apart 
from its measure, w’c can say nothing 
whatever ; and it was precisc;ly by con- 
fining their attention to the measure 
that scientific reasoners were able to get 
rid of metaphysical pii//les which had 
made progress impossible. kTom the 
simplest to the most complex scientific 
problem we have still the same procedure. 
Astronomical problems are solved when, 
from the position of certain bodies at 
one time, w'e can infer their position in 
another, the forces being known in the 
sense that their measure is known. In 
more refined inquiries .we have to pass 
beyond all possible limits of observation, 
and to postulate atoms which, by their 
nature, are imperceptible. But they 
still have to move according to the 
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analogy of perceivable bodies, and the 
use of them is justifiable because they 
bring us back to conclusions which are 
again within the limits of perception. 
The recognised aim of all scientific 
inquiry is to give quantitative relations — 
that is, to lay down formulae expressed 
in terms of time and space, and nothing 
else. Scientific method, again, is nothing 
but a more refined and systematic appli- 
cation of methods more or less roughly 
implied in every moment of our lives. 
All human action upon the external 
world, including our own bodies, consists 
simply in changing the positions of pieces 
of matter. To move a thing is to impose 
upon it certain relations expressible in 
terms of space and time ; and, so far as 
action implies thought, it implies in- 
numerable more or less conscious judg- 
ments of the same kind. I’o make 
these judgments articulate and explicit 
is to make them sdentific. 'I'he whole 
structure of scientific knowledge is built 
up from such elements, and is, therefore, 
nothing but a system of formuloe in 
terms of space and time. So long as we 
are dealing with the so-called physical 
sciences, nobody objects to this pro- 
cedure. We are only systematising and 
giving precision to our thought. Hut a 
difficulty occurs when the man of science 
begins to deal with organised and living 
matter; when he tries to unify knowledge 
by reasoning from the principles of 
physical science in the departments 
claimed by the philosopher and the 
psychologist. The brain is a piece of 
matter ; thought is somehow dependent 
upon the action of the brain; a stone 
impinges on a nerve ; a message is sent 
to the brain, and returns in the shape of 
a muscular impulse. Is the whole of 
this process to be explained by a set of 
movements of vibrating atoms ? Are 
we to give up the belief that our thoughts 
and emotions have something to do with 
our actions, andpto conceive of the mind 
as a phantom looking on (if a phantom 
can look on) at the mysterious dance of 
a whirlwind of infinitesimal particles of , 
dust? It is undeniable that these ques- | 
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tions lead to enormous dilficulties. How 
are we to state the relation between 
brain and mind ? 'That they are related 
is undeniable ; but the boldest theorist 
would hesitate to state definitely what is 
the nature of the relation. It seems 
that we are so fiir from being able to 
answ'er the (juestion correctly that we 
cannot as yet even j)ut the question 
accurately. When this is the state of 
the case for even the most competent 
inquirers, I think that one who does not 
profess to be competent should be 
modest enough to confess himself a 
provisional Agnostic. He must admit 
that, so far from having a solution, he 
docs not quite perceive where the diffi- 
culty lies, though he is painfully awanj 
that it exists ; nor feel certain whether 
it is or is not one of the cpiestions to 
which an answer may be reasonably 
anticipated. There are probably some 
facts which w'o shall always have to 
accept as ultimate -to be admitted, but 
not to be explained. Yet, within such 
narrow limits as are im[>osed by the 
nature of the cas(i and my own incom- 
petence, it may be possible to suggest 
the point of view from which it may 
ap[)ear that the danger is, after all, a 
bugbear, and that there is no fear that 
any conceivable progress of physical 
science will even tend to destroy our 
belief in our own consciousness. 

Materi.ilism has an undoubted plausi- 
bility. 'Jo common-sense, nothing can 
be more real than the stone which 
Johnson kicked to confute Herkoley. 
Strip it of the secondary ([ualities which 
are obviously dependent upon the observ- 
ing eye, and the residuum is a block of 
solidified s{)acc : matter resisting and 
embodying geometrical relations, and 
nothing else. Out of such blocks, finite 
or infinitesimal, the whole material uni- 
verse is constructed for the mathe- 
matician ; and in the age of Newton 
metaphysicians naturally took the mathe- 
matical point of view, and applied mathe- 
matical methods to all truth. They felt 
them.selves in presence of a mathematical 
world, which threatened to be not only 



real, but the sole reality. Innumerable 
devices were tried to get rid of this 
oppressive reality, or to make conceivable 
its relations to an immaterial soul. How 
could a soul know anything of matter 
except by a continuous miracle? But 
if it could not know it, must we not 
resign all pretensions to a knowledge of 
reality ? If matter, instead of the con- 
sciousness, is to be the mere phantom, 
docs not the whole world become a 
dream, an unreal web spun by the 
dreamer — a “ subjective ” construction 
which has no longer any safe anchorage 
in fact ? What are these mysterious 
entities, time and space, which define 
the nature of the material world ? Do 
we know of them as something existing 
altogether independently of ourselves, 
or arc they made by our minds ? and 
can we, if so, soar inlo transcendonlal 
regions altogether outside of them ? So 
long as the philosopher attempts to per- 
form such feats, the ordinary mind, to 
which common-sense sup[)lies the pole- 
star, will prefer to hold by the reality of 
sticks and stones, even though such a 
belief may end in Materialism ; or, more 
probably, it may contentedly retain 
contradictory elements of thought with- 
out seeking to solve the antinomies which 
bother the metaphysician. A stone is 
" real,’’ and a thought is “ real but 
how the realities are related is a que.s- 
tion beyond the ordinary interest. This 
bare reference, however, to the contro- 
versies which have raged through 
centuries is enough to recall the innume- 
rable pitfalls which beset the unwary 
wanderer on every side. That Serbonian 
bog is not yet mapped, and no plain 
pathway has been constructed through 
its labyrinth. 

What are time and space? Eternal 
and self-existent realities, or transformed 
sensations, or mental forms somehow 
imposed upon chaotic sense materials? 
A lifetime may be devoted to studies 
which will convince us that no answer 
can be given. We may, however, say 
in sr^\e sense, without fea: of contradic- 
tion, that in any case we cannot get out- 


side our own consciousness. We know 
nothing directly except the modifications 
of our consciousness, thoughts, sensa- 
tions, emotions, volitions, and so forth ; 
and all statements of knowledge carry 
with them a reference, explicit or implicit, 
to the knower. An object without a 
subject is a meaningless phrase. The 
basis of the knowledge of every indivi- 
dual is his own current of consciousness, 
which is transformed into knowledge by 
reflection. What, then, are we doing 
when we raise this vast structure of 
physical science, composed essentially 
of time and space formulae? We are 
filling up the gaps in our immediate 
perceptions. Each man’s experience is 
fragmentary, discontinuous, and narrow. 
He sees infinitesimal arcs, and connects 
them by drawing the whole circle. Wc 
extend the range and supply the intervals 
of our knowledge. We arc doing so 
somehow every instant of our lives, and 
when we reach the furthest limits of the 
physical sciences we are still doing the 
same. I shut my eyes for an instant, 
and believe that my pen and paper arc 
still there. I believe that I should see 
them if my eyes were open, and that 
other persons may see them still. If I 
look back to the past, or forward to the 
future, or away to the furthest abysses of 
space, I am carrying on the same con- 
struction. I am “ producing” the curve 
of which a minute element is before my 
eyes. I form, then, a kind of hypothe- 
tical consciousness, of which my own is 
an essential part, but which extends 
indefinitely beyond it. By this artifice 
(if it may be called so) I state a general 
truth without explicit reference to my 
own perceptions. I do so when, upon 
seeing a man first at one window and 
then at another, I supply the intermediate 
positions and infer his relations to other 
objects by correcting my own perspective. 
Kepler constructed the solar system in 
the same way: He observed a planet 
in certain positions ; he supplied the 
intermediate positions by discovering the 
curve which passed through all the 
observed positions ; and to do so he 
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had to place himself in imagination at a 
different point of view from which the 
relations asserted to exist might be 
matters of direct observation. All scien- 
tific progress is a development and a 
more distinct articulation of the same 
procedure. 

I do not inquire what is the ultimate 
meaning of space, or “outness,” what 
precisely we mean when we say that a 
thing is ** outside ” ourselves or outside 
another thing. I only say that we arc 
not in this process getting rid of an 
observer, but only hypothetically extend- 
ing his powers. We are “ producing ” 
our curves : seeing in imagination what 
we should see through a telescope or a 
microscope, or should see if we moved 
to Sirius, or could touch a ray of light ; 
what we should see if we could live a 
thousand years hence or had lived a 
thousand years ago : or if we could see 
the bcick of our heads as well as what 
lies in front of us. We are still only 
doing what we are doing when we shut 
our eyes or imagine the chair behind us. 
We thus obtain formulre wliich are inde- 
pendent, in a sense, of our particular 
position. Yet they arc so constructed 
that, when the necessary data are filled 
in, they give the experience correspond- 
ing to that position. 

“ This is a table ” is a phrase which 
in the first place asserts that I have a 
certain set of organised sense-impres- 
sions. But it also means that you have 
an analogous set of impressions, and 
that, if we changed places, we should also 
change sensations. It is a compact 
formula, which not only indicates the 
sensations of an observer at a particular 
time and place, but also gives the sensa- 
tions of every other observer as those 
which would be perceived by the same 
observer at other times and places. It 
is a general formula with an indefinite 
term, such that when that term is filled 
in or defined it ^’ndicates the sensations 
corresponding to any particular case. 
We are, as it were, postulating an omni- 
present consciousness, which may be for 
the moment focussed at any particular 


point, and the one phrase defines what 
will be its perceptions at that point. 
This habitual reference to the common 
instead of the particular generates the 
impression that I am somehow laying 
down truths, “ objective ” in the sense 
of having no reference at all to my indi- 
vidual experience. Such formulce have 
been constructed from the experience of 
the race at large, and therefore are inde- 
pendent in one sense of my personal 
experience. "Yet, in fact, each man is 
necessarily his own base, from which all 
things are measured for him ; and he 
only discovers wider formula3 in which 
his own experience is included, not 
formuke from which it is excluded. We 
do not get a step nearer towards the 
abolition of the subject. When we speak 
of what happened when the solar system 
was still an incandescent mist, wc are 
only extending our experienct‘, as we do 
when we say that the fire is still burning 
in the room we have left. To say what 
would or did happim, outside of all 
experience, actual or potential — that is, 
suj)posing all experience to he annihi- 
lated — is to use words witliout meaning, 
as much as to say what I feel when I 
don’t feel. 

If I have not said, 1 have aimed, I 
think, at saying something which will, 
perhaps, be admitted in regard to the 
physical science — to the body of truth 
made up of time and space formulae. 
But the further question remains, What 
other kinds of knowledge can we attain, 
and how are they related to this ? So 
fiir we are at the materialist point of 
view. We are enabled to see what we 
should see with increased faculties, and 
to trace the changes of the vision back- 
wards and forwards. But nothing is so 
far revealed to us which is not an object 
of sight, or of one of the senses. What 
are the senses concerned in weaving 
this marvellous web of the outward 
universe may be disputed ; but they do 
not in any case include all the affections 
of our consciousness. A stone, according 
to common-sense, is a reality; but so 
undoubtedly is a toothache. Although 
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the pain is associated in some sense 
with certain objects existing in si)ace, in 
this case with a tooth in a certain visible 
condition, it is merely associated. The 
pain is a perfectly distinguishable sensa- 
tion by itself, and the eiiH^ions —fear 
and love and anger, for example — are 
just as “real” as th(.' ston(‘, or as the 
sensations which reveal the stone, to us. 
Why, then, if (;uv various feelings, using 
the word in the most general sense, are 
all on the same plane ; ?f one hiis as 
good a claim to real existence as the 
Other ; if I recognis(‘ each simply because 
it is an element in my rcneclive con- 
.sciousness, am I induced to assign 
superior “ reality to one class ? A man 
slaps my face ; have 1 not as good a 
right to say that the [)ain is real, or the 
resentment real, as that the hand or the 
face is real? One answer would seem 
to be sim[)lc. All knowledge of the 
outside world is derived through the 
sensations of sight and touch, and so 
forth, which constitute, or are, in any 
case, implied in our pcrce[)Lions of 
material objects. 1 know of this room 
and this table heermse 1 can see, touch, 
and grasp them. 1 know that there is 
anotlujr person in it bec'ause I can see, 
touch, and grasp his body. If niy senses 
of touch, sight, and so forth, could be 
annihilated, 1 could have no knowledge 
whatever of anything but my own imme- 
diate feelings. Laura Ihidgeman could 
acquire knowledge through the sense of 
touch alone, without seeing or hearing. 
But what could she have known had 
she been also deprived of the sense of 
touch ? She might have had a .series of 
painful and pleasurable seiisalimis ; Imt 
for her the universe would have been 
annihilated, or she would have been her 
own universe. I know of more than I 
can directly perceive, hut I know it by 
an inference. I see a man’s hand 
tremble as I see a candle flicker. 1 
infer a draught of air from the flickering 
— that is, something the exi.stence of 
.^nch is again perceptible to the sens*es. 
t infer that the man is afrahi, but I can 
^njSver directly perc.‘ivc his fear. The 


inference is no doubt justifiable, because 
the belief in a consciousness like my 
own, associated in some way with certain 
sensible manifestations, enables me to 
foresee a number of phenomena, the 
existence of which can be again verified 
through the senses. A man whose hand 
trembles is frightened ; as I know because 
my own hand trembles under similar 
emotions, and because a man with a 
trembling hand generally runs away. 
My knowledge, however, that there is a 
man at all, and my further knowledge 
that he has the emotion of fear, is 
derived through the same senses which 
reveal to me the existence of the chair 
and the table. 

In both cases the judgment of 
“reality” implies a certain inference. 
When I say there is a real candle, I 
as.sert implicitly that the candle is there 
for you as for me ; I make an inference 
which, if I am dreaming, may he a 
wrong inference, and, indeed, is often 
wrong. A fiict, says somebody, is a 
bundle of inferences. I assume, to 
justify the inference, that we live in the 
same world, or that cerlain g<ineral 
formulrc are triui both for you and me, 
and will give either your .sensations or 
mine when the proper data are in.serted. 
But I am not directly conscious of your 
sensations ; I can no more see your 
sensation of light than I can see your 
emotion of fear. Materialists are, indeed 
— and it is characteristic of the difficulty 
— sometimes betrayed into erroneous 
language upon tiiis point. They find 
lliem.selves logically bound to speak of 
a blue sensation instead of a sensation 
of blue. To me, and I fancy to common- 
sense, such a combination of words is 
without a meaning. 

The difference of the two processes 
indicates the source of the illusion which 
we are considering. We construct a 
universe extending indefinitely in space 
and time beyond our^own immediate 
perceptions. We thus obtain general 
statements of fact which bear no exqilicit 
reference to our own personal experi- 
ence. We fancy that we thus get an 
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“ objective ” universe in the sense in 
which “ objective ” means outside all 
consciousness, instead of meaning a 
formula common to all consciousness. 
The formula which is true for you and 
me, and for all other conscious beings, 
is taken to be true without any reference 
to consciousness at all. \\"e forget that 
not only the sensations of light and heat, 
for example, have no meaning apart 
from a sentient being, but even that 
light and heat as used for the supposed 
physical causes of the sensations, vibra- 
ting atoms, and so forth, have no meaning 
apart from the i)ercipient being. 'J'lien, 
further, as we know of emotions other 
than our own only through the sensa- 
tions which inform us of material objects, 
as we know the man’s fear only through 
his trembling, we attribute a superior 
i\:ality to the sensations whic.h determine 
the knowledge. My own ccuisciousness 
tells me that fear is as ‘‘ real ” as sight 
or touch is. Hut as I kiujw of your fear 
only through tlie visible and tangible 
manifestations, I take it to be somehow 
dependent upon them. Jiecause my 
knowledge is de])en(lcnt, I take the fact 
to be dependent, d'he order of infer- 
ence is mistaken for the order of exist- 
ence. The ciiKJtion is taken to be an 
apt)eiidage to the external sign of emo- 
tion. 'fhus, we first forget that all 
knowledge of the facts implies an infer- 
ence from our sensations ; then we attri- 
bute a reality to sensations apart from 
the sensitive being ; and we suppose the 
other modifications of consciousness 
revealed to us through the sensations to 
be less real, or to be dependent upon 
the sensations for what reality they 
possess. 

The argument whicii 1 have thus tried 
to express has, I should say, two aptdica- 
tions. In the first place, it condemns 
Materialism so far as Materialism pro- 
fesses to state that “ matter ” is an 
ultimate reality,^ and that thoughts and 
emotions are mere nothings or phan- 
tasms. VVe are sometimes told that the 
solar system was once a “ cosmic mist,” 
a whirl of incoherent atoms, which has 


gradually shaken down into such order 
as we see around us. In the early stage 
no human consciousness was possible, 
and therefore we, organised and living 
beings, are merely the product of a 
blind fate. Assuming the fact, which 
at least cannot be disproved, we have 
only to reply that all that science can 
reveal to us is not a state of things which 
existed outside consciousness, but that 
which was perceived if there was a per- 
ceiver. )Ve are still only extending 
backwards the series of our own sensa- 
tions. I alistract from my own con- 
sciousness, but not from consciousness 
itself. I cannot get into a world outside 
of all experience. ^Ve try to do so, 
verbally at least, when we invent the 
imaginary substratum in which sensible 
qualities somehow slick, instixid of using 
the word as a mere name for the colier- 
ence of certain groujjs of .sensations. We 
cannot peep behind the curtain 

in dutUncss, round lIk; drama, rolled, 

Which for the paslime ofcicrnily 

Thou didst thyself enact, conceive, beliold.” 

The curtain is the reality. The effort 
to look behind it is an effort to get out 
of ourselves. It only plunges us into 
the transcendental region of antinomies 
and cobwebs of the brain. The un- 
knowable, which lies beyond, is not 
made into a reality by its capital letter 
It is a mere blank, with which we have 
nothing to do. And as for the “ blind 
fate ” in which materialists are charged 
with believing, it is a mere word; except, 
indeed, that it indicates that we cannot 
get into a region bciyond knowledge 
which will explain to us why there should 
be a world at all, or why it .should be 
such a world as we know. We must be 
content to trace the fads and tlieirlaws; 

infer to-day from yesterday, and to- 
morrow from to-day. Hut we can dis- 
cover no “ fate” or “compulsion,” blind 
or otherwise, beyond the facts. If we 
infer to-day from yesterday, we may 
equally infer yesterday from to-day. We 
may run, backwards or forwards, by the 
same right along the chain of causes. 





If I am a “necessary” consequence, 
given the atoms, the atoms were a 
“necessary” antecedent, given me. I 
may go from causes to edeets, or effects 
to causes ; take wliat is called, when we 
wish to be philosophical, the “teleo- 
logical,” or the evolutionist view. They 
give merely the facts given in different 
orders. So far as we admit causation — 
and the admission is generally said to be 
legitimate — we are merely denying the 
intrusion of an intnnsically unaccount- 
able clement into the universe We are, 
jn fact, simply taking a continuous scries 
and aibiliarily dividing it into two parts 
We join them ag.un by a gratuitous 
hypothesis of an imaginary “fate,” or 
“necessity ” We have, in reality, simply 
the facts themselves. If living beings 
arose from inaniniiite matter, that does 
not prove that life is a figment, but only 
that matter had other properties than 
those which we please to attribute to it. 
The difficulty is one of our own making, 
and we make it by the assumption that 
we know something, or possibly might 
know something, about matter “in itself” 
— that is, apart from thought or feeling 
The same reinaiks apiily to the 
supposed danger of resolving thought 
into mcchanieal processes We arc 
forced to suppose th it somehow or other 
every mental process corresponds m 
some way to a cerebral process. To 
define the “ some way ” is the problem 
which is at present hopelessly, or all but 
hopelessly, obscure. We are at the very 
threshold of the science, even if theic 
be a conceivable science. Rather, it 
seems that in some sense the coincidence 
must alw'ays remain as an ultimate datum 
of observation. We must apparently 
believe that when Shakespeare wiote 
Hamkt or Newton the Principia^ some 
corresponding process took place in 
the little lumps of matter which we 
call their brains. If, to make a bold 
assumption, we could say how the two 
processes correspond, to what would our 
achievement amount? We should, I 
tliink, have learnt what Berkeley called 
a natural language. Each piocess would 
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be a “ sign ” of the other. When Sliake- 
speare was writing “ To be or not to be,” 
we should know that certain modifica- 
tions of his nervous system took place 
simultaneously with the occurrence of 
certain thoughts and emotions in his 
consciousness. The students of “psycho- 
physics” are industriously labouring at 
the fringe of such inqumes. They are 
trying to make out certain natural hiero- 
glyphics which correspond in some 
indefinite way to a language which is 
unknown, and of which even the gram- 
matical construction is a mystery. If 
ever they obtain trustworthy lesults, we 
shall still know nothing but the bare 
fact of a coincidence When I, looking 
into your brain, have ccitain sensations, 

I shall know' that you have certain 
thoughts But such a knowledge w'ould 
not tend in any degree to weaken the 
conviction, which rests upon evidence 
as clear as any scientific proof, that a 
man\ passions affect his conduct ; that 
love, and hate, and lust, and fear, do 
dctcimine our actions , although we 
might, on this hypothesis, show that 
they were invanalily accompanied by 
certain physical manifestations. At the 
worst, we should come to some such 
conclusion as was adumbrated by Locke 
in the proposition, which seemed so 
scandalous to his contempor.iries, that 
God might superadd a faculty of thinking 
to matter. That would be to become 
materialists, with the explanation that 
matter was itself a kind of spirit When 
we know what matter and spirit are, we 
may settle whether the conclusion is 
really scandalous or not. 

There is, I have said, another appli- 
cation of our doctrine. It has already 
been indicated m the foregoing. We 
escape fiom the materialist conclusion 
by always keeping m mind the limita- 
tions of knowledge, or, in other words, 
by refusing to admit mere empty phrases 
as solutions. If we keep to the so called 
common-sense point of view, we are left 
with two entirely disparate entities, 
matter and spirit, which cannot be 
brought together without a confusion of 



thoujght. If, as philosophers, we become part of my most fundamental convic- 
sensible of this incoherence, and try to tions ; and my whole system of thought 
meet scepticism by pronouncing time is developed through the constant ncces- 
and space to be independent realities, sity of harmonising my thoughts with 
we get a solid mathematical universe of yours. The meaning of objective truth 
indestructible matter, with the soul is, simply, that which is true both for 

looking on from a pineal gland or else- you and me. When I come to such a 

where, unable really to influence it, and neutral “ form ” as space or time, which 

only brought into connection >vith it by is taken to be identical for us all, I can 

a standing miracle. If w^e pronounce no longer call it either objective or sub- 
time and space to be merely subjective, jective, or I may call it incliflcrcntly 

we take leave of all relation to fact, and either. Fronj the fact that it belongs to 

verbally construct the universe out of all percipient beings as percipient, we 
bare logic, or we create a mystical theory may infer that it is an essential property 
from emotions cast into some show of of thought, or is an ultimate condition 
logical form. But such constructions, of thought. It docs not matter which, 
however ingenious, can lead to no con- At this point we come to that ques- 
clusion, for they have renounced the tion witli which Materialism is most 
only basis upon which genuine know- frequently identified in popular discus- 
ledge can be systematised, and end in sions. I hold, like everybody else, that 

presenting a shifting phantasmagoria of there are other centres of consciousness 

vision, coloured, as dreams are coloured, besides my own. Does this, then, imply 

by the predilections of each dreamer, a belief m a “ soul,” and, if so, in an 

We have to hold fast to the realities, immortai soul? Can that belief be 

Wc must recognise the truth which is resigned without giving up a belief in 

distorted by the materialist conclusion, volitions, emotions, and reason ? The 
Emotions and feelings, I have said, arc materialist is popularly defined as a 

as “ real ” as stocks and stones. They ])erson who disbelieves in a soul, and is, 

play as real a part in the great drama, therefore, among other things, logically 
and from them it derives its whole bound to be a brute. One remark, how- 
interest for us. But, as I have also ever, is obvious in this connection. In 
said, we can only know of the feelings the earlier stages of belief the soul is 
of others through our sensations. Each itself regarded as material. It is still in 
of us is an absolute unit, cut off by an want of lire, food, and clothes ; it requires 
impassable abyss from a direct knowledge support as a kind of outdoor pauper, and 

of other consciousness. But we weave gradually dissipates like a vapour if it 

the whole universe out of the senses, does not prolong existence in some happy 

which somehow indicate the varying hunting-ground. Moreover, materialist 

relations of bodies, and, through them, conceptions of the soul long survive the 
of other conscious beings to ourselves. savage state. “ Francisciis Ribera,” says 
Time and space are the warp and w’oof Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy^ 
upon which is embroidered all the “ will have hell a material and local fire 
shifting scenery of consciousness. By in the middle of the earth, two hundred 
means of it signals are thrown out to miles in diameter. But Lessius will 
us from other centres : our isolation have the local fire far less, one Dutch 
ceases, and our very thoughts are built mile in diameter, because, as he demon* 
up by the action and reaction of other strates, that space cubically multiplied 
minds. From |Jie living body which I will make a space able to hold 800,000 
see or touch I infer unhesitatingly the millions of damned bodies (allowing each 
existence of a mind analogous to my body six-feet square), which will abun- 
own, for only so can I explain its actions, dantly suffice, because it is certain lliat 
The belief in the existence of others is there will not be 100,000 millions of fhe 
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damned.” General Booth's followers 
might dispute the figures, but hardly the 
rinciple. The pictures and sermons 
y which the faith of the ignorant is 
stimulated, the proofs of' a “spirit” 
world offered by beings who untie knots 
and write upon slates — and must there- 
fore be immortal — are sufficient illustra- 
tions of the poi)ular mode of tliought. 
Indeed, there still seems to be a vague 
impression that a body which is burnt 
instead of buried will be iij. difficulties at 
the Resurrection. 

This is po accident of belief. Of 
course, every reasonable person explains 
these sensuous images as mere sym- 
bolism intended to convey a higher 
truth. But the questicni is. What re- 
mains when the imagery is banished? 
What conception remains when you 
seriously try ttj think of the soul apart 
from all embodiment? Leibnitz plausibly 
maintained that every created soul must 
have a body of some kind. The reason 
seems to be given by what I have already 
staled. We know of another conscious- 
ness only by means of the sensations 
which reveal the body. Our inference 
is justified because the assumption ex- 
plains the actions of the body. I knock 
down a man and an image, and both 
fall because both are material. But 
when the man gets up and knocks me 
down, the result is not explicable by any 
merely mechanical action, and is fully 
explicable (that is, fully reducible to 
intelligible “ laws ”) by the assumption 
that he has certain passions and volitions. 
But annihilate the medium through 
which we know of these passions and 
volitions, and we find it difficult even to 
think of the consciousness behind : for 
there is nothing in front. Strip off all 
the web of sense-given fact which runs 
through and supports our whole con- 
ceptions of the world, and the residuum 
is painfully like nothing. Can we form 
any picture of thoughts and emotions 
going about bodiless and bare, with no 
link between them and ourselves ? Are 
they not superfluous, if not rigorously 
jiijithinkable ? Can we assert that there 


is anything knowable or conceivable 
which has not a material aspect ? We 
can make a distinct picture of hell, as 
Ribera and Lessius seem to have done, 
because we are allowed to leave material 
bodies to be damned. But it is very 
difficult to form any conceptions of 
heaven, where the souls are etherealised 
so as to have no bodies at all. They 
are not allowed material pleasures or 
bodily appetites. It is impossible even 
to understand emotions in an eternal 
state where nothing happens and no 
action is rigidly possible. Even the 
ecstasies become unintelligible. Nothing 
seems to be left but purely intellectual 
perception, an eternal consciousness that 
two and two make four, which is not, 
after all, a very appetising prospect. 
What, indeed, can the most sublime 
philoso[)hers or poets tell us about the 
soul, if they are in earnest when trying 
to present it without even the most 
rarefied fragment of matter? Its very 
organisation seems to be dissolved. We 
know, indeed, the so-called arguments 
for the existence and immortality of the 
soul. I am not sure whether it is 
orthodox to believe in them, or to con- 
sider that the belief rcciuircs a revelation. 
The argument for immortality has, indeed, 
a parallel which may be impressive. The 
physicist gives us his version of the old 
doctrine, ex nihilo nihil^ and tells us that 
the absolute creation or annihilation of 
a particle of matter is unthinkable. 
Even the orthodox, who assert creation 
from nothing, admit that such a process 
requires Almighty power : the incon- 
ceivable operation of an inconceivable 
being. It seems to be our spontaneous 
impression that matter is really the per- 
manent element. Our thoughts and 
fancies change and flicker, rise and 
vanish, while our bodies remain per- 
manent objects of consciousness. The 
animula vagiila blandula is a flitting 
phantom which cannot ^hold its own in 
this solid world. But if we resolve to 
give up “ matter ” in the transcendental 
sense, as a substance independent of 
thought, this contrast would vanish. 
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There is nothing but consciousness : the 
perceived or the perceivable, and there- 
fore always some perceiver. An eternity 
of potential percepts would seem to 
carry with it some statement of an 
eternity of perception. If all that we 
can know or perceive means only trans- 
formation, evolution, change, but never 
actual interpolation of a new or elimina- 
tion of an old element, then the “ objec- 
tive” formula should be in some way 
translatable into a “subjective.” But 
this doctrine, whatever may be said for 
it, does not conduct us to what is called 
“personal immortality.” We know that 
arguments upon that subject lead to 
results which are arbitrarily excluded. 
We cannot give ourselves souls without 
giving them to our dogs, and, if to our 
dogs, perhaps to plants. It is still 
clearer that a belief in posthumous exist- 
ence naturally implies a belief in pre- 
existence. “To begin implies to end 
and to end implies to begin. If every 
cause has an effect, every effect has a 
cause. If the extinction of a soul is 
unthinkable, so is its creation. If you 
can really believe in the creation of a 
soul, that is because, for some reason, 
the imagination which resents the intru- 
sion of a new stone or a new force into 
the universe does not resent the intrusion 
of so flimsy a thing as a soul. For the 
same reason, it cannot logically resent 
the extinction. Had our religious 
opinions been developed from a different 
stock, we should have found it quite as 
easy to demonstrate, the transmigration 
of souls as their future existence. The 
doctrine of pre-existence, indeed, was 
suppressed (as I suppose), not from 
philosophical objection.s, but on account 
of obvious ethical considerations. We 
are told that a beginning of life is incon- 
ceivable. Living organisnvs cannot have 
been developed, as it is not shown that 
they have been developed from inanimate 
matter. Evcry^living thing, then, is a 
continuation of some previously living 
thing ; and the soul should therefore be 
continuous with a previous soul. I was 
actually part of my father, and he, if we 


go back far eno\igh, with Adam and 
Adam’s prehuman ancestors. The dif- 
ferent souls are offshoots from some 
previous soul, and the unity of race 
implies an actual unity of substance. 
The argument seems to be more con- 
sistent than the argument for a separate 
creation of souls. Why should we not 
accept the theories which suppose a 
continuous emanation from, and absorp- 
tion into, the world soul ? We can, of 
course, put together a set of words about 
the absolute unity and simplicity of the 
soul. But mere word-barricas will never 
restrain a thought guided by obvious 
analogies. All that has to be done is 
to put our theory into the premisses, 
and bring it out triumphantly as the 
conclusion. I shall not attem\)t such 
argunKuits. My own soul, so far as I 
can judge, is a highly complex thing, and 
quite capable of being dissolved or 
absorbed. But such questions must be 
left to the philosophers, who have found 
every variety of opinion thinkable and 
unthinkable. I am content to say that, 
so far as I can judge, nobody knows 
anything about it ; and that we part 
company with reason once and for all 
when w'e try to reason al)Out a thing 
without resting upon the experience 
which alone testifies to its existence or 
reveals the laws of its action. Perhaps 
it would even be thought wrong to be 
dogm.atic upon such a (piestion : were it 
not that it has been made a duty to be 
absolutely confident in answering que.s- 
tions where no two thinkers agree, or 
where the only agreement is that know- 
ledge is impossible. I am fully content 
on such matters to accept authority; 
that is to say, the authority of competent 
reasoners, which has showm, as I think 
unmislakeably, that there is a majority 
against any particular view, and that no 
view can be admitted except as a matter 
of arbitrary choice. 

Without going further, we can turn to 
the ethical aspects of Materialism, upon 
which, in fact, the greatest stress is laid 
in popular controversy. To call a man 
a materialist is to say more politely that 



he is — or, upon his ovm showing, is 
bound to be — a, hog ; and that his hopes 
and fears turn exclusively, as Carlyle put 
it, upon the abundance or scarcity of 
pigs’ wash. Materialism, according to 
Comte, was the explanation of the higher 
by the lower (in his classification of the 
sciences) — of the laws of life, for example, 
by the laws of mechanics. A thorough- 
going materialist is still, as I have argued, 
at that point of view from which he has 
only to deal with the direct objects of 
the senses. He applies the method 
which is legitimate, so long as the 
phenomena concerned do not require 
the recognition of other consciousness 
than his own, to those phenomena which 
are only explicable through such a recog- 
nition. He should regard men, there- 
fore, merely as machines, acting not from 
volitions determined by emotions, but 
from purely mechanical causes. lie 
could draw no lino of distinction between 
a human arm and the lever which it 
works. If we regard everybody except 
ourselves as mere tools, we are, of course, 
at the maximum of selfishness. There 
is no such thing as morality, for there is 
no such thing as sympathy. 'Fhat such 
a position would lie immoral needs no 
demonstration. Virtue must be a sham, 
and love or hate empty phrases. The 
question, however, occurs whether such 
a state of mind is possible. To be 
thoroughgoing materialists we must not 
only disbelieve in other men’s feelings, 
but in our own ; and outside of a lunatic 
asylum we can hardly maintain that men, 
including ourselves, are only teapots or 
eight-day clocks. The materialist, on 
this showing, is logically inconsistent if 
he allows that he possesses even the 
physical appetites. Even a drunkard is 
something more than a sponge. He 
imbibes liquid when he is thirsty, but he 
has sensations, emotions, and a will, if 
his volition only takes him to the public- 
house. He still acts in a manner not 
to be explained by the purely physical 
-.data. A man, indeed, who should pay 
regard whatever to the feelings of 
Others, whose only aifti was the gratifica- 


tion of his own lust, and who did not 
believe even in the lusts of others, would 
still be a materialist after a fashion. He 
would say, virtually, I have certain 
passions, but you are all dolls, or, at 
least, I shall treat you as such. The 
doctrine is illogical, unless upon a 
practically impossible theory of absolute 
egoism. I have argued that, even in 
constructing a world for ourselves, we 
proceed by assuming the existence of 
othef consciousness than our own ; and 
the progress of moralisation consists in 
a parallel regulation of the emotions. 
Our intellectual order is formed by 
recognising other minds ; and the social 
order by harmonising our feelings with 
those of our fellow-beings. The con- 
nection is so intimate that it is difficult 
to imagine a materialism carried to the 
pitch of an actual disbelief in any feelings 
at all, or even of any feelings but our 
own. Yet it may be .admitted that, if a 
man can hardly keep himself at the stage 
of a piece of wood, he can sometimes 
contrive to remain pretty nearly at the 
level of pigs’ w.ash. 

One conclusion, however, follows. 
Wc must always distinguish a man’s 
philosophy — even supposing it to be 
perfectly sincere — and his practical appli- 
cation of it. My objection to Mate- 
rialism is, simply, that it involves a con- 
tradiction ; .and, therefore, I have a 
difficulty in saying what is its “ logical ” 
result. If two and tw-o make five, what 
is the sum of three and three ? That is 
a question with wliich I do not see how 
to deal. And, in regard to Materialism, 
I have a similar difficulty about the 
primary assumption. It is the first step 
that costs. If any feeling can be 
“explained” as a motion, perhaps our 
whole nature may be explained in the 
same way. •If you can explain mere 
hunger and thirst, perhaps you can also 
explain love in the most “spiritual” 
sense of the w^ords, ast absolute selfish- 
ness. The difference between the philo- 
sophical materialist and his antagonist is 
not that one asserts and the other denies 
the existence of certain facts which we 
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call volitions, emotions, and so forth, 
but that they have different theories as 
to the way of explaining them. Suppos- 
ing the materialist to be able to make 
that first leap across the chasm, I do 
not see why he should not recognise the 
reality of the emotions for which he 
professes to account, and assign to them 
the same laws of action as his opponent. 
The materialism which is really immoral 
is the practical, not the theoretical, 
materialism ; nor do I believe that it 
springs from the theoretical. On the 
contrary, the theory is so opposed to 
ordinary common-sense, it is so impos- 
sible to argue a man out of a belief in 
his own emotions, that I do not see how 
it could ever exert much influence. 
The ordinary man cares for such theories 
as little as he cares for the most obscure 
dogmas that were ever nursed in the 
brain of a mystical theosophist. Mate- 
rialism in the practical sense arises from 
whatever conditions tend to isolate us 
from our felhnvs : from the grinding 
poverty which limits a ])oor man’s 
thoughts to the sim[)le gratification of 
his physical ap[)etiles; or from the isola- 
tion of a rich man, who discharges no 
useful function in society and indulges 
in luxurious dreaming as far as possible 
from the actual struggles of his kind. 

But I am not merely enforcing the 
commonplace — sound enough in its 
way-^that a man is often better than his 
philosophy — a fact but for which we 
should, indeed, be in a poor way — but 
attributing a more positive merit to 
materialists. In fact, it seems to me 
that some of the men who were attiicked 
by that name did nu;re than any of their 
contemporaries for the improvement of 
mankind. They may have thought 
themselves mere machines (as many of 
them certainly did not), hut they acted 
as if they really desired the happiness 
of their fellow-creatures. When the 
Churches wer% on the whole chiefly 
inclined to preach that everybody should 
be content with the position in which 
Providence had placed him, they syste- 
matically studied the plans by which the 


providential arrangements might be 
improved. Nor is the explanati<m 
simply that they were inconsistent. 
Their aim — and I hold it to have been 
a right aim — was, briefly sp(‘aking, to 
apply scientific methods to social pro- 
blems. They wished to systematise the 
observation of the phenomena which 
must be studied in order to found what 
we now call “sociology.” 'I’liey were 
led to crude assumptions and premature 
conviction ^liat a science — political 
economy, for cxam[)le- --had been defi- 
nitely constituted, when, in fact, they 
had only begun to see their way to a 
method. As the physical sciences 
su})ply the type of systematic reasoning, 
they sometimes assumed too hastily that 
sociology was no more than a particular 
case oi physical inrpiiry. Nobody now 
doubts tliat they re.u-hed some very 
crude results, but the introduction of 
a si)irit of scientific iiKiuiry, of metho- 
dis(‘d and accurate observation of facts, 
was an achievement of the highest 
|)Os.sible significance. Moreover, it was 
true, although the truth was no doubt 
seen in a distorted sh.ipe, that social or 
moral science must he constituted, so 
far as it can ever be constituted, upon a 
base of physical science. It is because 
pliysical science has lujen so far estab- 
lished that we can conceive the possi- 
bility, and, in a modest way, hope for 
the establisliment, of something which 
may more or less deserve the name of St 
science of human nature, "fhe road, no 
doubt, will he long, and short cuts are 
doomed to failure ; but it is something 
to have set our faces in the right 
direction. 

This brings us to the radical contrast. 
The great religions of the world have 
certainly been protests against Mate- 
rialism, taking the word in its practical 
sense; that is, they set forth ideals 
of life in which the intellect and the 
emotions are represented, as well as the 
mere physical appetites, and in which, 
as a consequence, pure brutal selfishness 
ceases to he the sole motive. But the 
doctrine was necessarily presented in 
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terms of that dualism which is accepted 
by the coni mon-sense of mankind, and 
which descends from the old animistic ” 
superstition. Man, it is assumed, is 
made uj) of soul and body. "Fo the 
soul are assigned the higher faculties, 
and to the body the mere animal 
instincts. If, then, I accept this 
dualism, and deny the existence of 
the superior partner ; or, even if I 
make the existence of the assumed .soul 
dependent on the existence of the body, 
I may be supposed to deny the regality of 
all but the animal instincts. This might 
be the position of a thoroughgoing 
materialist. lie might accept the 
antithesis and d(‘ny the existence of 
one of the correlative entities. What I 
should deny, however, is pn'cisely the 
validity of the antithesis. I believe in 
a man, not in two men, one contained 
in the other like a kernel in a fruit, and 
capable i^f .sometimes walking about 
separately. Nor do I assume that all 
the higher faculties belong to one of 
these agents, and the lower to the other. 
I do not believe that any metaphysician 
can separate soul and i)ody by logical 
analysis, any more than I believe that a 
surgeon will .some day discover a soul 
by skilful dissection of the brain. It is 
this crude hypothesis which makes the 
well-meant ] protest against Materialism 
subservient to doctrines ecjually mis- 
chievous. The st)iritualist is tempted to 
deny the existence of the body, and 
therefore to dei)rive himself of all basis 
for verifiable theories ; or he identifies 
matter with evil, and condemns the 
natural instinct as intrinsically bad. lie 
becomes a thoroughgoing ascetic in order 
to escape from materialism. 'Fhe physical 
appetites are not to be regulated, but to 
be eradicated. Marriage is a temporary 
concession to human frailty ; and the 
highest life is to leave the world, and flog 
yourself, and say prayers at the top of a 
pillar. An eminent theologian’ compares 
the history of religion to the fairy-story 
of the mortal to wliom it was gianted to 

• flarnack’s Dogmen GiSih{, ’Je^ ii. , 414. 


become whatever he wished, and who 
rose through successive stages to be 
king, kaiser, and poi)e, and then wished 
to become God, when he fell back to 
his original misery. So, he says, the 
Eastern Christians tried to rai.se them- 
selves above the temporal world, and, 
finally, to be as God in knowledge and 
felicity. And then at once they fell 
back into barbarism, ignorance, and 
filth. 'Fheir religion had become a 
mere bundle of formuloi and rites, a 
religion of amulets, felishes, and magic, 
so grovelling (he adds) that when Islam 
swept it away the superstition was yielding 
to a more spiritual creed. That is the 
penalty of trying to get really rid of the 
facts, to hunt chimeras, and find comfort 
in ecstasies and si)iritiial narcotics. The 
enterprise is impossible, because, after 
all, we must borrow our imag(‘ry from 
the sensible world ; and the result is 
not to “sj)irituali.se '' by exalting the 
faculties, but to materialise even the 
higher aspirations. If Mateiialism waaild 
lead to brutality and to logical absurdity, 
spiritualism may lead to conclusions 
which, practically carrital out, would 
involve the decay or even annihilation 
of human society, by denojincing the 
strongest tics by which ii is held logdher. 
Happily, the common sense of mankind 
was in the West at last too strong for its 
logic. It developed a creed* which was, 
at any r.ate, not incomj)atible with pro- 
grt'ss or with a practical appreciation of 
the value of the body and its instincts. 
Yet, according to the official orthodoxy, 
we still have, in name at least, the asser- 
tion of a doctrine, incompatible not only 
with Materialism, but with science, d'he 
centre of gravity, so to speak, of the 
universe is still to be jdaced in a tran- 
scendental, not in a material — that is, not 
in the real —world. 'Fhe ultimate end of 
man is not to do his duty as member of 
a visible society, but to “ save his soul,” 
and get a place in the Jieavenly world. 
Industriously as this doctrine is preached, 
and vehemently as the importance and 
reality of the belief is asserted, the hopes 
and fears associated with it have become 
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vague and shadowy. It is difficult even 
to understand how men can have fancied 
themselves seriously to believe in the 
fantastic imagery of the old heaven and 
hell. It is impossible to take the 
slightest interest in the old controversies 
which stirred all men’s hearts, when they 
fancied that they could determine, by 
logical disputation, the nature and rela- 
tions of the Supreme Being, unless we 
can translate their dialect into terms of 
realities, and discover that what was 
really at issue was something quite 
different from what was ostensibly dis- 
cussed. Any theory which will really 
affect men’s conceptions of duty and 
happiness must have its fulcrum on the 
solid earth, not in dreamland. The 
Churches have found out the o{)cn secret, 
though they are slow to confess it. A 
religious body goes on offering prizes in 
heaven and tlua'alening sinners with the 
pangs of liell. Hut a i)riesthood, if* it 
rules, must rule by obeying. What it 
has rc*ally to depend u[)on is the offer of 
.something that peoi)le renlly want. It 
has now to show tliat it can lu‘lp pea.sants 
to buy their farms or working men to do 
without capitalists. It must promise to 
abolish paui)erism, not declare that 
poverty is a blessing. It must not preach 
the charity which implies dependence, 
but the spirit of independence which 
makes charity needless. It must give 
up the attempt to put down socialism as 
wicked, and manage tc) persuade sociali.sts 
that they will find in it a ixnverful ally — 
or slave. 

The denunciations of Materialism arc 
intelligible, and are, beyond all doubt, 
aimed at real evils. It is possible that, 
2,000 years ago, the really immoral 
materialism could only be assailed in 
terms of the doctrine about “ immortal 
souls.” It is dangerous, however, to 
use that weapon now. You are telling 
your hearer that his better instincts 
depend upon hi* acceptance of a shadowy 
and fading belief, lie will not give up 
the body, which he ca/i .see and feel ; 
but he may very easily disbelieve in his 
soul, and therefore, as you assert, in the 


instincts to which it corresi)onds. The 
true line, according to the Agnostic, is 
to abandon this unmanageable and un- 
verifiable theory altogether, and to get 
rid of the n'criminations as to the reality 
of one world or the other. The higher 
instincts are realities : realities as much 
a.s the bodily appetites and the pains 
and pleasures of which nobody can 
. really doubt the evisteiice. 'Fhat is the 
critical point, and one which is a.s veri- 
fiable as other by our direct con- 
sciousness and by systematic experience. 
I'he other problem — whether they are 
inherent in metaphysical entities, of 
which it is only clear that neither is con- 
ceivable alone— may be left to puzzle 
the heads of those who have a turn for 
diali'ctics in vacuo. 'I'he true f[iit‘stion 
is. What are we? not, How long will any 
one of us last ? If we are only thirsting 
and h ungearing beings, let us cat and 
drink, whether we die tomorrow or live 
to eternity ; we can do nothing else. If 
w’c are reasoning and loving nnd imagi- 
native beings, tb(‘n we must love and 
reason and imagine wlu'tber our little 
lives are “rounded with a slee]),” or 
stnleh on for uncountable ajons. We 
live, in Wordsworth’s famous phrase, by 
admiration, ho[)e, and love. 'That is 
true ; but it is also true that w'e live by 
bread, and can neither liope, nor love, 
nor admire, unless we fill our stomachs.” 
The material conditions of life are 
essential ; akhough other conditions are 
e(iually e.ssential to higher forms of 
development. And, moreover, since all 
knowledges of the outer world comes to 
us through the senses, we must ba.se 
every social and other theory u])on the 
knowledge so attained. On sucli terms, 
indeed, it is impossible to attain to any 
knowledge of that supposed transcen- 
dental world in which men have wan- 
dered, or fancied themselves wandering, 
so long and so fruitlessly ; or about 
those imaginary entities among which 
we divide our faculties, and which turn 
out, after all, to be mere sensible experi- 
ence disguised. Wc can look backward.s 
to past ages, or dimly divine some 



coining events. We cannot get behind 
the curtain, which is reality. If this be 
called Materialism, materialists we must 
be. But it is a malcriahsni which denies 
neither the reality nor the value of the 
loftiest instincts \Nhich ever animated 
saint or hero. It takes those instincts 
for facts, and only disputes the theories 
framed to account for them under the 
influence of philosophical illusions. It 
does not, indeed, st*( k to raise the value 
of moral qualities by hyjrjr boles about 
the Absolute and the Infinite. Their 
value is simply that they arc essential to 
the welfare of the race. It asserts their 
reality most emphatically, for it connects 
them at every stcqi with the most un- 
deniable realities. The whole social 
framework is built up by inslincls which 
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grow as the intelligent is developed, 
and the sympathy which binds men 
together becomes wider and stronger as 
the intellect takes us further out of our^ 
selves. We do not really exalt men by 
taking leave of the facts and spinning 
those cobwebs of the brain which pass 
for ontological “ systems,” and are really 
a futile attempt to get rid of the fallacies 
involved in them all. Nor is the ideal 
of human nature really raised by trying 
to soar above the atmosphere. It means 
making the best of the materials at our 
disposal, and conformity to the known 
conditions of the world around us, 
instead of the construction of a fanciful 
palace under the guidance of arbitrary 
lancy. 


NEWMAN’S THEORY OF BELIEF 


Some persons, it is said, still chciish the 
pleasant illusion that to write a history 
of thought is not, on the face of it, a 
chimerical undertaking. Their opinion 
implies the assumption that all contem- 
porary thought has certain common 
characteristics, and that the vaiious 
prophets, inspired by the spiiit of this 
Or any other age, utter complimentary 
rather than contradictory doctrines. 
Could we attain the vantage ground 
which will be occupied by our posterity, 
we^ might, of course, detect an underlying 
unity of purpose in the perplexing laby- 
rinth of divergent intellectual parts. And 
yet, making all allowance for the distor- 
tions due to mental perspective when 
the objects of vision are too close to our 
eyes, it is diflficult to see how two of the 
most conspicuous teachers of modern 
Englishmen are to bo forced into neigh- 
bouring compaitments of Hic same 
logical framework. Ncw.nan and J. S. 
Mill were nearly contemporaries ; they 


wcie probably the two greatest masters 
of philosophical English in recent times, 
and the mind of the same generation 
will bear the impress of their speculation. 
And yet they move in spliercs of thought 
so dificrent that a critic, judging purely 
fiom internal evidence, might be inclined 
to assign them to entirely different 
periods. The distance from Oxford to 
Westminster would seem to be measur- 
able rather in centuries than in miles. 
Oxford, as Newman says,* was, in his 
time, a “mediaeval university.” The 
roar of modern controversies was heard 
dimly, as in a dream. Only the vague 
rumours of portentous phantoms of 
German or English origin — Pantheism 
and neologies and rationalism — might 
occasionally reach the quiet cloisters 
where Aristotelian logic still reigned 
supreme^ To turn from Newman’s 
Apologia to Mill’s Autobiography is, in 

' Apologiat zst edition, p. 149. 
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the slang of modem science, to plunge 
the organism in a totally different 
environment. With Newman we are 
knee-deep in the dust of the ancient 
fathers, poring over the histories of 
Eutychians, Monophysites, or Arians, 
comparing the teaching of Luther and 
Melanchthon with that of Augustine; 
and from such dry bones extracting — 
not the materials of antiquarian discus- 
sions or philosophical histories —but 
living and effective light for our own 
guidance. The terminal limit of our 
inquiries is fixed by Butler’s Analogy. 
Newman ends where Mill began. It 
was precisely the study of Butler’s book 
which was the turning-point in the mental 
development of the elder Mill, and the 
cause of his son’s education in entire 
ignorance of all that is generally called 
religion.* The foundation-stone of 
Mill’s creed is to Newman the great 
rock of offence ; the atmosphere habitu- 
ally breathed by the freethinker was to 
the theologian as a mephitic vapour in 
which all that is pure and holy mentally 
droops and dies. But, for the most 
part, Newman would rather ignore than 
directly encounter this insidious evil. 
He will not reason with such, but pass 
them by with an averted glance. “Why,” 
he asks, “should we vex ourselves to 
find out whether our owp deductions are 
philosophical or no, provided they are 
religious ?”* 

That free play of the pure intellect, 
which with Mill is the necessary and 
sufficient guarantee of all improvement 
of the race, forms, according to Newman, 
the inlet for an “all-corroding and all- 
dissolving” scepticism,-* the very poison 
of the soul; for the intellect, when not 
subordinated to the conscience and 
enlightened by authority, is doomed to 
a perpetuity of fruitless wandering. The 
shibboleths of Mill’s creed are men- 
tioned by Newman — if mentioned at all 
— with unmixed aversion. Liberalism, 

* Mill’s Autobioj^a/>hy^ p. 38. 

* Theory of Ktligiom Belief ^843, p. 351. 

* Apologia^ p. 402. 


foreshadowed by the apostate Julian, 
“is now Satan’s chief instrument in 
deluding the nations ”;* and even tolera- 
tion — though one fancies that here 
Newman is glad to find an expedient for 
reconciling his feelings to the logic which 
had once prompted him to less tolerant 
utterances — is a principle “conceived in 
the spirit of unbelief,” though “ providen- 
tially overruled” for the advantage of 
Catholicism.® 

For the m^st part, as I have said, the 
two writers are too far apart to have even 
the relation of direct antagonism. But 
as both are profoundly interested in the 
bearing of their teaching upon conduct, 
they necessarily come into collision upon 
some vital questions. The contrast is 
instructive. Mill tells us that the study 
of Dumont’s redaction of Bentham made 
him a diffenmt being. It was the drop- 
ping of the keystone into the arch of 
previously fragmentary belief. It gave 
him “a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy; 
in one among the best senses of the word, 
a religion ; the inculcation and diffusion 
of which would be made the principal 
outward purpose of a life. ”3 The pro- 
gress of the race would be henceforward 
Iiis aim ; and the belief that such progress 
was a law of >fature could supply him 
with hope and animation. Here we have 
the characteristic divergence between 
the modes of thought native to science 
and theology. Utilitarianism, when 
Newman happens to mention it, is, of 
course, mentioned as ecfuivalent to Mate- 
rialism — the preference of temporal com- 
fort to spiritual welfare. It prescribes 
as the ultimate end of all legislation the 
pursuit of “ whatever tends to produce 
wealth.’’^ From Newman’s point of view, 
it is less “ a religion ” than the antithesis 
of a religion, for the end which it pro- 
poses to men is, briefly, the sum-total of 
all the seductions by which the world 
attracts men from their allegiance to the 


‘ ArianSt 1833, p. 117. 

■ /dea of a University ^ 1875, p. 385. 
3 Autobiography i p. 67. 
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Church. To emphasise and enforce this 
distinction, to show that the Christian 
morality tramples under fo )t and rejects 
as worthless all that tlie secular philo- 
sopher values as most precious, is the 
purpose of his subtlest logic and keenest 
rhetoric. The contrast between the 
prosperous self satisfied denizen of this 
world and the genuine Christianity set 
forth in the types of the “humble monk, 
and the holy nun,” is ever before him. 
In their “ calm faces, and %weet plaintive 
voices, and spare frames, and gentle 
manners, and hearts weaned from the 
world,”* he sees the embodiment of the 
one true ideal. 

What common ground can there be 
between such Christianity and the reli- 
gion of progress ? “ Our race’s [progress 

and perfectibility,” he says, “ is a dream, 
because revelation ('ontradicts it.”* And 
even if there wcae no (!X[)lirit contradic- 
tion, how could the two ideas coalesce.'^ 
The “foundation of all true doctrine as 
to the way of salvation” is the “great 
truth” of the corruption of man. His 
present nature is evil, not good, and 
produces evil things, not good things. 3 
His improv(!miait, then, if he improves, 
must be supernatural and miraculous, 
not the six^ntaneixis working of his 
natural tendenci('s. 'I'hc very basis of 
rational hopcj of [)rogress is struck away. 
The enthusiasm which that hope gene- 
rates in such a mind as Mill’s is there- 
fore mere folly — it is an emi)ty exultation 
over a process which, when it really 
exists, involves the more effectual wean- 
ing of the world from Cod. In his 
sermons Newman aims his shar[)cst 
taunts at the su[)ei ficial optimism of the 
disciples of progress. The popular reli- 
gion of the day forgets the “darker, 
deeper views” (datker because deeper) 
“ of man’s condition and prospects.” 
Conscience, the fundamental religious 
faculty, is a “stern, gloomy principle,” 
and therefore systematically ignored by 

* ty ////• A/j, 1S41, p. 32S. 
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worldly and shallow souls.* A phrase, 
quoted in the Apologia'^ with some 
implied apology for its vehemence, is 
but a vivid expression of this sentiment. 
It is his “firm conviction that it would 
be a gain to this country were it vastly 
more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than 
at present it shows itself to be.”3 The 
great instrument of his opponents is as 
objectionable as their end is futile and 
their temper shallow. The lovers of 
progress found their hopes on the influ- 
ence of illumination in dispelling super- 
stition. “Superstition,” replies Newman, 
“ is better than your so-called illumina- 
tion.” Siii)crstition, in fact, differs from 
religion, not in the temper and disposition 
of mind which it indicates, but in the 
authority which it accepts ; it is the 
blind man groping after the guiding 
hand vouchsafed to him in revelation. 
The W'orld, wluin trying to turn to its 
Maker, has “ever [)rofcsscd a gloomy 
religion in spite of itself.” Its sacrifices, 
its bodily tortures, its fierce delight in 
self-tornu:nting, testify to its sense of 
guilt and corruption. These “dark and 
desperate struggles ” are superstition 
when Set Ix'side C'hristianily ; but such 
superstition “ is man’s purest and best 
religion before the Gospel shines on 
liim.” To be gloomy, to sec ourselves 
with horror, “ to wait naked and shiver- 
ing among the trees of the garden 

in aw'ord, to be superstitious, is Nature’s 
best offering, her most acceptable service, 
her most matured and enlarged wisdom, 
in presence of a holy and offended God. ”5 

'rhe contrast is drawn out most syste- 
matically in two of the most powerful 
of the lectures on Afiglican Difficulties 
(Nos. VIII. and IX.). They contain 
some of the passages which most vexed 
the soul of Kingsley, to whom the theory 
was but partly intelligible, and altogether 

* Parot hial Sc yj}i Otis ^ i., 3^9. 

* A/>o/o/,’-/\it P- J*7- 

3 Parochial Sermons y i., 368 . 
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364, etc. 
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abhorrent. They are answers to the 
ordinary objections that Catholicism is 
hostile to progress and favourable to 
superstition^ Newman meets tlie objec- 
tions — not by traversing the statements, 
but by denying their relevancy. Catholic 
countries are, let us grant, less civilised 
than Protestant what then ? The 
office of the Church is to save souls, not 
to promote civilisation. As he had said 
while still a Protestant (for this is no 
theory framed under pressure of argu- 
ments, but a primitive and settled con- 
viction), the Church does not seek to 
make men good subjects, good citizens, 
good members of society — not, in short, 
to secure any of the advantages which 
the Utilitarian would [)lace in the first 
rank, but to make them members of the 
New Jerusalem.'* The two objects are 
so far from identical that they may be 
incompatible; nay, it is doubtful whether 
“ Christianity has at any time been of 
any great spiritual advantage to the 
world at largc.'’^ It has saved indi- 
viduals, not reformed society. Intellec- 
tual enlightenment is beyond its scope, 
and often hurtful to its influence. So 
says the Protestant, and fancies that he 
has aimed a blow at its authority. New- 
man again accepts his statement without 
hesitation. In truth, Catholicism often 
generates mere superstition, and allies 
itself with falsehood, vice, and profanity. 
What if it does ? It addresses the con- 
science first, and the reason through the 
conscience. Suyicrstition proves that the 
conscience is still alive. If divine faith 
is found in alliance, not merely with 
gross conceptions, but with fraud and 
cruelty, that proves not, as the Protestant 
would urge, that good Catholicism may 
sanction vice, but that even vice cannot 
destroy Catholicism. Faith lays so 
powerful a grasp upon the soul that it 
survives even in the midst of moral and 
mental degradation, w'here the less rigo- 
rous creed of iVotestant would be 

* Aitiilican Diffuiilties^ 1S50, p. 201. 

* Patochial Sermons^ iv., 183. 

3 University Sermons^ p. 40. 


asphyxiated. If the power of saving 
souls be the true test of the utility of a 
religion, that is not the genuine creed 
which makes men most decorous, but 
that which stimulates the keenest sensi- 
bility to the influences of the unseen 
world, 'i'he hope of ultimate pardon 
may make murder more frequent, but it 
gives a better chance of saving the 
murderer’s soul at the very foot of the 
gallows. 

A[)plying jjp different a standard, 
Newman comes to results shocking to 
those who would deny the possibility of 
thus separating natural virtue from 
religion. Such, for examjfle, is the con- 
trast bi.'tvveen the [)attern statesman, 
honourable, generous, and conscientious 
by nature, and the lazy, slatternly, lying 
beggarwoman wh(j has got a better 
chance of heaven, because in her may 
dwell a seed of supernatural faith ;* or 
the admiring pic ture of the [)oor nun 
who ‘‘ [)oints to God’s wounds as im- 
printed on her hands and feet and side, 
though she herself has been instrumental 
in their formation.”'* She is a liar or a 
hysterical patient, says blunt ICnglish 
common-sense, echoed by Kingsley; but 
Newman condonc's her offence in con- 
sideration c;f the lively faith from which 
it sprang. On his version, the contrast 
is one between the woild and the C'hurch, 
between care for the external and transi- 
tory and care f(;r the inward and eternal. 
“We,” he says, “come to poor human 
nature as the. angels cT God ; you as 
polic'cmcn.” Nature “ lies, like Lazarus, 
at ycjur gate*, full of sores. You see it 
grasjaiig and panting with privations and 
I)cnaltics; and you sing to it, you dance 
to it, you shenv it your picture-books, 
you let off your fireworks, you open your 
menageries. Shallow philcjsophcrs ! Is 
this mcjde of going cai so winning and 
persuasive that we shcjuld imitate it?”^ 
\Ve, in shcjrt, are the physicians cjf the 
soul ; you, at best, the nurses of the body. 

Newman, so far, is the antithesis of Mill. 

* A/ij^lican Diffunliics^ p. 207. 
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He accepts that version of Christianity 
which is most diametrically opposed to 
the tendency of what is called modern 
thought. The Zeitgeist is a deluding 
spirit ; he is an incarnation of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. That two 
eminent thinkers should differ radically 
in their estimate of the world and its 
value, that the Church of one man*s 
worship should be the prison of another 
man’s reason, is not surprising. Tem- 
perament and circumstance, not logic, 
make the difference between a pessimist 
and an optimist, and social conditions 
have a more powerful influence than 
speculation in giving colour to the creeds 
of the day. Yet we may fairly ask for an 
explanation of the fact that one leader 
of men should express his conceptions 
by symbols which have lost all meaning 
for his contemporary. The doctrine 
which, to Mill, seemed hopelessly obso- 
lete, had still enough vitality in the 
mind of Newman to throw out fresh 
shoots of extraordinary vigour of growth. 
To account for such phenomena by 
calling one system reactionary is to 
make the facts exi)lain themselves. The 
stream is now flowing east because it 
was before flowing west. Such a reason 
can only satisfy those who regard all 
speculation as consisting in a helpless 
and endless oscillation between antago- 
nist creeds. To attempt any adequate 
explanation, however, would be notliing 
less than to write the mental history of 
the last half-century, A more limited 
problem may be briefly discussed. What, 
we may ask, is the logic by which, in the 
last resort, Newman would justify his con- 
clusions? The reasoning upon which 
he relies may be cause or effect ; it may 
have prompted or been prompted by the 
ostensible conclusions j but, in any case, 
it may show us upon what points he 
comes into contact with other teachers. 
No one can quite cut himself loose from 
the conditions of the time ; and it must 
be possible to And some point of inter- 
section between the two lines of thought, 
'however widely they may diverge. 

The is the easier because Mill is 


not separated from Newman, as he was 
separated from Coleridge or Maurice, 
by radical differences of intellectual tem- 
perament. Newman is, like Mill, a lover 
of the broad daylight ; of clear, definite, 
tangible statements. There is no danger 
with him of losing ourselves in that 
mystical haze which the ordinary com- 
mon-sense of mankind irritates and be- 
wilders. From the age of fifteen, he 
tells us, dogma has been the funda- 
mental principle of his religion.* Upon 
this point he has nothing to retract or to 
repent. “ Liberalism ” was his enemy, 
because by liberalism he meant the anti- 
dogmatic principle — the principle which 
would convert religion into a sentiment, 
and therefore, for him, into a dream and 
a mockery. No one, of course, could 
be more sensitive to the mysterious 
element of theology; but, in his view, 
that dogma is not the less definite for 
being mysterious. If, on one side, it 
leads us to the abysses where the highest 
reason faints, yet, on the other, it may 
serve as a basis for truths as clear-cut 
and peremptory as those of the physical 
sciences. 

The resemblance might be extended 
to another point. Newman has a scep- 
ticism of his own, which sometimes 
coincides with and sometimes exceeds 
the scepticism of Mill. He exceeds it, 
for he sometimes sanctions that dan- 
gerous mode of apology which would 
destroy the validity of the reasoning 
process itself in order to evade reason- 
able conclusions. Such, for example, is 
the remarkable passage in which he 
meets the objection from the incom- 
patible assertions of Scripture and science 
as to the motion of the sun, by saying 
that till we know what motion is we may 
suppose both the apparently contra- 
dictory assertions to be true.® So again, 
in the Grammar o/ Assent, our belief in 

• * Apologia, p. 120. * 

■ Theory of Religious Belief, p. 350. This 
sentence, says Fronde, in the Nemesis of Faith, 
finally destroyed his faith in Newman {Nemesis 
of Faith, p. 158, second edition). 




the uniformity of Nature is regarded as 
an illogical conclusion of the imagina- 
tion,* a doctrine which he shared with 
the purely empirical school, but pushes 
to a practical application which they 
would regard as unauthorised. Here, 
as in so many cases, the typical dog- 
matist is more sceptical than the typical 
sceptic. 

It is more noteworthy that Newman 
frequently insists upon the doctrine 
that physical science is consistent with 
atheism. “ It is a great question,” he 
says, “ whether atheism is not as philo- 
sophically consistent with the phenomena 
of the physical world as the doctrine of 
a creative and governing power.” And, 
therefore, he admits Hume’s argument 
against miracles to be valid from a 
purely scientific aspect of things.^ Else- 
where he admits the argument from 
design (though not the argument from 
order) to be inconclusivc.3 The state- 
ment, however qualified, falls in with 
the common assertion that a logical 
mind must embrace either atheism or 
Catholicism.-* The powerful passage 
which opens the “General Answer to 
Mr. Kingsley ” in the Apologia, admits 
not only that it is hard to state the 
argument for theism with precise logical 
shape, but that a contemplation of the 
world would lead to “atheism, pan- 
theism, or polytheism,” were it not for 
the Divine voice which is uttered through 
the conscience.s Either there is no 
God, or He is separated from His 


• Grammar of Assent (second edition, 1878), 
PP- 78» 355- 

* University Sermons, p. 194 ; also in Theory 


of Religious Belief, pp. 186 -7. 

3 University Sermons, p. 70. It is right to 
add Newman’s qualification of this statement : 
“ Physical phenomena taken by themselves, that 
is, apart from psychological phenomena, apart 
from moral considerations, apart from the moral 
principles by which they must be interpreted, 
and apart from the idea of God, which wakes 
up in the mind unde^the stimulus of intellectual 
training. The question is, whether physical 
phenomena logically teach us, or, on the other 
hand, logically remind us, of the being of a 
God.” — Note to University Sermons, p. 194. 
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creatures. The world is “ out of joint 
with the purposes of its Creator.” Hume 
would infer that we cannot argue to a 
God from the w^orld ; Newman, that, as 
we know of a God, we must postulate a 
mysterious separation. 

Although Newman is as certain of 
God’s existence as his own, it is plain 
that much of this falls in with the argu- 
ment, for example, of Mill’s essay on 
Theism. His conviction is founded on 
a voice to whi^h atheists are deaf ; but 
in the interpretation of the testimony 
open to both parties, the divergence is 
only one of degree. There is, however, 
a characteristic diflerence in the mode 
of approaching the problem. Though 
Newman’s writings abound in acute 
logical discussions, they deal very little 
with the purely philosophical question. 
There is no direct argument, fur example, 
as to the various metaphysical reasonings 
upon which theism has been defended 
or impugned. Such arguments have, of 
course, presented themselves to his 
mind ; but they have not sunk into it, 
and modified the structure of his thought. 
He denounces i)antheism, atlieism, and 
other forms of unbelief, but is not inter- 
ested in their origin or logical meaning, 
lie takes fur granted that his hearers 
think of them with horror, and i)ossibly 
he feels himself that there would be 
irreverence in the open discussion of 
such sacred topics. 

His scepticism is of the historical 
variety. It implies the profound con- 
viction that, althoiigli a reality as well as 
a show of demonslralion is producible 
to duly-prci)ared minds for the central 
doctrine of the faith, yet, as a matter of 
plain, undeniable fact, no system of 
independent demonstrative theology, 
such as philosophers have dreamed, has 
ever established itself in tlie world. 
Theology cannot assume a place among 
the sciences, which rest on their own 
basis, and require no adventitious aids 
to commend themselves to the unassisted 
intellect. Perliaps men ought to be, but 
they are not in fact, convinced by the 
whole array of theological argument. 
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Some such scepticism is implied in 
that liistorical • method which, in one 
shape or other, is the great innovating 
instrument of modern thinkers. Mill's 
weak side is, perhaps, his inadequate 
appreciation of its efficacy and applica- 
bility, The school, on the other hand, 
of which Newman is the chief leader 
owes what philosophical interest it 
possesses chicily to its sense of the con- 
tinuity of history, and consequently of 
the importance of an histc^rical mode of 
approaching religious and other problems. 
Doctrines of evolution, development, and 
so on, from which the historical method 
is a corollary, imply that further light is 
to be sought by a more systematic inter- 
rogation of a wider experience, and, 
consequently, fall in with the belief that 
the attempts to .settle the plan of tlie 
universe by direct inspection of ideas 
existing ready made in our own minds 
are doomed to inevitable failure. It is 
needless to si)eak of the potency of the 
new method, which has for the first time 
rendered po.ssible an aj)proach to a 
scientific treatment of religious, ethical, 
and political problems. Perhaps it is 
more to the purp(;se to note briefly that 
it is a natural but mischievous illusion 
to infer that such methods can tlispense 
with philosophy. The logic of facts 
does not lie on the surface, to be picked 
up by the first observer wlio comes by, 
but requires a collateral process of i)re- 
paring and testing and corresponding 
logical apparatus. Newman’s writings 
seem to afford many curious illustrations 
of the conse(iuonccs of this erroneous 
application of a sound method, and the 
fallacies into which the subtlest thinker 
may fall when his mind is not carefully 
guarded against the prepossessions which 
make historical arguments illusory. 

Certain significant tendencies reveal 
themselves in his earlier writings. Vir- 
tually ignoring infidelity, he recognises 
his chief adversary in popular l^rotes- 
tantibin. “ 'Phis great and deadly foe,” 
he says, speaking of his former allies 
after his own conversior, “their scorn 
and their laughing-stock, was that 


imbecile, inconsistent thing called Pro- 
testantism.”* The special ground of 
this scorn may be gathered from the 
Lectures on Justification. They are, 
indeed, by no means easy reading, for 
every page indicates the nature of the 
author’s intellectual food. Extinct con- 
trovensies are resuscitated ; we plod 
through weary scholastic distinctions and 
refinements derived from our outworn 
metaphysical systems ; and when reason, 
perplexed by these subtleties, fails to 
discriminate the blended elements of 
grace and nature, we are ordered to 
prostrate ourselves before long chains of 
texts, where criticism would be i)rofanity. 
We are ex[)ressly warned, indeed, - against 
“ philosophising,” or trying to reach 
“ general views,” instead of entering the 
“strait and lowly gate of the Holy 
Jerusalem ” witli Ixnved heads and eyes 
bent to the earth. Had Newman never 
emerged from this region of theological 
.special pleading, the elocjiience which 
occasionally animates the logic would 
not have saved his w'orks from the 
moths. 

'Hie e.ssence, however, of his criticism 
is clear and to the puipose. He argues 
that the Protestant doctrine of faith is 
an unfouraled theory, and that hence 
the whole theology reared upon it is 
“shadowy and unreal”;3 while the creed 
is a dry hea}) of technical jargon, the 
practical tendency is to reduce religion 
to a mere sentiment. As the Lutheran 
leaven spread, he says elsewhere,'^ faith 
became severed from truth and know- 
ledge, and religion degenerated into a 
sentimental pietism. Luther tried (that 
is the summary of his historical view in 
the lectures on Justificationjs to save 
men from the bondage to works and 
observances by his doctrine of faith ; but 
he left them in bondage to their feelings. 
He introduced a more subtle shape of 
seif reliance, by dispensing with the 

• 

* Ang/ii un DifJicuUics^ p. 120. 

^ iiSjS), |>. 323. 3 Ibid. p. 300. 

^ Idea of a University {fouiLh edit.), p. 28. 

5 Just ideation y p. 389. 
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ordinances of the Church in favour of 
certain personal emotions. 

Whatever the force of this criticism as 
against Luther or modern Protestants, it 
simply ignores the philosophical dififi- 
ciilly. Luther’s attack upon “works and 
oi)scrvances ” had logical consequences 
which he did not contemplate. The 
assertion that man can have no merit as 
towards his Creator fits into a philosophy 
which is radically destructive, not only 
of the abuses of an ecclesiastical system, 
but of the very groundwork of all such 
systems. It is blasphemous, says the 
Protestant, to suppose that the per- 
formance (jf an outward rite can alter 
the position of a man in the eyes of 
Cod, and that dipping a child in water 
can affect its spiritual condition. Man 
must be judged by his intrinsic nature, 
not by the accidents of his position. 
Put, if so, his works can be valuable 
only as the fruit of his nature ; and, since 
he did not make his own nature, lie 
cannot be responsible for it. Reciprocal 
cliims between the pots and the poller 
are radically absurd. Thus, attacking 
the. supernal ural claim of the (Church, 
you are inevitably gliding into pantheism ; 
for you are, in fact, substituting the 
jjhilosophical conce[)tion of a first cause 
for tlie anthrot)omorphic conequion im- 
plied in the whole ecclesiastical system. 

riie tendency of their own logic was 
concealed from Protestants by their use 
of tlie old phraseology. Such doctrines 
as that of imputed merit really meant 
the denial of all real merit, along with 
the afifectation of jirescrving it as a mere 
legal fiction. The Protestants of later 
times preserved the mask while they 
lost the living force IxMieath. Their 
serious arguments fell to the Rationalists, 
while they clung to the set of phrases 
under which tlie meaning had been 
covered. And thus Newman, ignoring 
throughout the j)hilosophical objection, 
has a cheap victory over the feeble 
deposit of barren technicality which had 
been left behind. lie can tear to pieces, 
with leonine vigour, the mere suits of 
clothes when the man has stepped out 


of them. Protestantism, in fiict, was an 
unstable compound of elements which 
refused to enter into permanent com- 
bination. The rationalism and Ihe 
inherited superstition had decomjiosed, 
giving rise in the process to all manner 
of heb^rngem',ous products, each con- 
taining in itself a princi))leof antagonism 
and decay. 

Here, then, ive have the implicit appli- 
cation of a course of criticism wTich 
became, as w% shall see, the leading 
principle of Newman’s method. Any 
student of his controversial writings, such 
as the Prophetical Office of the Church 
and the Essay on Development^ which 
mark successive stages of his opinions, 
must be struck by one remark. New- 
man, he will say, is an Anglican, or has 
become a Catholic. Wliy does he not 
defend himself by proving his creed to 
be true? Let him apply an a priori or 
an a posteriori test, as ho jdt;as(is; exhibit 
its philosophical foundation, or accept 
any straightforward mode of confronting 
it with facts. Put, insti'ad of this apjia- 
rcmtly most natural midhod, we. are 
involved in a laborious indirect process. 
Instead of examining, with an earlirT 
school of apologists, the evidence ex- 
ternal or internal of the position, our 
attention is invited at length to appa- 
rently superficial analogies, such as the 
relation between Anglicans and semi- 
Arians, or to tin; qiiestir)n of the internal 
consistency of the creed, insU-ad of its 
correspondence to facts, A false theory, 
it is obvious to remark, may within its 
own limits be as consistent as a true; one: 
the Ptolemaic as the Copernican astro- 
nomy; and we test their merits by 
seeking for facts compatible with one 
alone of the rival doctrines. Why not 
apply the same method to theological 
controversy ? 

'Fhe answer has been already virtually 
suggested. Some such method is neces- 
sary when approaching the problem 
from the historical side. The historical 
.scepticism assumes that direct methods 
of proof are [)ractically inconclusive in 
such matters. History seems to show, 





on a first inspection, that all philosophies 
have been defended with equal plausi- 
bility, and generate endless and inter- 
necine controversy. But it suggests at 
the same time another kind of test. 
For questions as to the logical validity, 
we may substitute questions as to the 
practical vitality of creeds. If we 
assume that creeds live in propor- 
tion to the amount of truth which they 
contain, the plainest facts written on the 
very surface of history will tell us which 
are the truest. Newman’s theory of 
development has a real analogy to the 
scientific theories which use the same 
name. The development of a system of 
belief may be compared to the develop- 
ment of a spccii*s under natural selection. 
Among the varieties of belief which are 
constantly genented, some have and 
some have not the vital force necessary 
to secure their permanence. Some 
creeds, again, siuvive for a period, 
though their piinciplc of life is lather 
artificial th<vn natural. Tlioy are analo- 
gous to the breeds of animals which are 
maintained by cultivation ; that is, by 
being kept by external force under a 
special .set of conditioUvS. They live in 
our gardens, but would pci ish or revert 
to the original typo if transiilanted to the 
woods. As the gardtmer manages to 
preserve a hybrid plant in his hot houses, 
the statesman pieservos the artificial 
equilibrium of a body which, left to 
itself, would split into its natural elements. 
There could not be a better commentary 
upon this theory than in the opening 
lectures upon Anglican Difficulties. 
There arc, he says, various kinds of life. 
“ The life of a plant is not the same as 
the life of an animated being ; and the 
life of the body is not the same as the 
life of the intellect ; nor is the life of the 
intellect the same in kind as the life of 
grace ; nor is the life of the Church the 
same as the life of the State.” And he 
proceeds to argue, with admirable vigour, 
that the life of the Church of England is 
something quite different from the life 
of the Catholic Church. The difference 
briefly, that the Church of Ragland is 


analogous to an artificial rather than a 
natural product. It is Erastian in prin- 
ciple; it is held together by Acts of 
Parliament, and is an engine created of 
statesmen in aid of the policeman. It 
is not the incarnation of a system of 
thought, possessing an independent 
vitality, and moulding the society which 
it animates. 

So soon as Newman had fairly grasped 
his method, such a conclusion was so 
obvious that one rather wonders that he 
should not have reached it sooner. The 
Lectures on tJie Prophetical Officp of the 
Church represent the most coherent 
phase of his Anglican teaching. He 
still inclines to the view that Rome is 
Antichrist, but assigns as a main reason 
of this theory that very fact of the 
extreme plausibility, soon to become the 
conclusive logical force, of its preten- 
sions. 'Fhe book, thrice rewritten, and 
tlie product of three years’ labour,* shows 
by its tentative and hesitating tone, and 
even by the eagerness with which some 
Romanist dogmas are assailed, the 
uncertainty of its author’s position. The 
ground under his feet has a hollow 
sound. The method is significant of 
the principles already indicated. Pro- 
testantism, he says in the introduction, 
has shown by its history that it tends to 
infidelity.® And the reason is clear. 
Controversies with Protestants are “ easy 
to handle, but interminable, being dis- 
putes about opinions : but those with 
Romanists arduous, but instructive, as 
relating rather to matters of fact.3 In 
other words, philosophising tends to 
hopeless scepticism ; and the remedy is 
the appeal to history. Private judgment, 
as he argues at length,^ is liable to so 
many illusions that it cannot lead to 
agreement. We must, therefore, turn to 
the old Catholic test of Vincentius, and 
try to discover what is that doctrine 
which has been held “always, everywhere, 
and by all.” To apply this test is to 

* Apologia^ p. 140. 

• Prophetical Office (1837), p. 25. 

3 Ibid, p. 50. * Ibid, l^t. V. 
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show historically that the Church of 
England may be legitimately affiliated 
to that primitive Church whose unity 
was a visible and palpable phenomenon, 
not a matter of careful inference and 
accommodation. The difficulties of such 
a task are candidly admitted in the intro- 
duction, and are obvious in the very 
structure of the book. For, in the first 
place, we are led to so complex a theory 
as to the mode of combining the authority 
of Scripture, antiquity, and Catholicity, 
and confining within due limits the 
exercise of private judgment, that we 
are evidently in presence of an artificial, 
and therefore easily destructible, theory.* 
And, in the next place, whatever may be 
said for the via media which results from 
this eclectic method, and however clearly 
it may be traced to the great English 
divines of the seventeenth century, it is 
o{)en to the conclusive objection that it 
has “never existed except on paper.”* 
Newman candidly puts this difficulty in 
its full force, and admits that its advo- 
cates may seem to be “ mere antiquarians 
and pedants, amusing themselves with 
illusions or learned subtleties, and unable 
to grapple with things as they are. We 
tender no proofs to show that our view 
is not self-contradictory, and, if set in 
motion, would not fall to pieces, or start 
off in different directions at once.” 
Admitting that there is force in these 
objections, he still thinks the experiment 
of forming such a creed worth trying, 
and urges some historical considerations 
to show that Anglicanism has really 
enjoyed some independent vitality. It 
is not, however, by a doctrine thus 
hesitatingly announced, criticised so 
freely by its teacher, and openly admitted 
to be in some sense an experiment, that 
serious thinkers are to be attracted, or 
the creeds of the mass moulded and 
dominated. The vital inconsistency 
which underlies the whole could not 
be expressed more vigorously than by 
its author at a later period. Turning 
unsparingly upon those who had stopped 

* Prophetical Office^ p. i6o. • Ibid, p. 20. | 


at the point from which he advanced, 
he asks them some unanswerable ques- 
tions. Their religion, he says, is eclectic 
and original, and yet they claim the 
authority of Catholic prescription. “ Say 
you go by any authority whatever, and 

I shall know where to find you Ilut 

do not come to me with the latest phase 
of opinion which the world has seen, 
and protest to me that it is the oldest.” 
The Anglo-Catholic admits that he has 
begun by doub?ing the authority of some 
creed in which he was bred. Then he 
read the Fathers, and determined which 
of their works were genuine : “ which 
of them apply to all times, and which 
are occasional; what opinions arc private, 
what authoritative ; what they only seem 
to hold, what they ought to hold ; what 
are fundamental, what ornamental. 
Having thus measured, and cut, and 
put together my creed by my own proper 
intellect, by my own lucul)ration.s, and 
differing from the whole world in my 
results, I distinctly bid you, 1 .solemnly 
warn you, not to do as 1 have done, but 
to take what I have found, to revere it, 
to use it, to believe it, for it is the teaching 
of the old Fathers, and of your mother, 
the Church of England.”* The end of 
such a creed holds, it is clear, no pro- 
portion with the beginning. You claim 
for a mere arbitrary patchwork the 
authority due to an organic system of 
ideas which can prove its vitality by the 
“ active unity and integrating virtue ”» 
of the Church of which it has been the 
animating principle. 

Newman, then, had been on a false 
scent. He had been really in search of 
a creed which might claim to have been 
the soul of a flourishing and vigorous 
organism. He had found only a creed 
which, if it had ever been a working 
force, might have justified the claim of 
the Church which held it to be the most 
legitimate offshoot of such an organism. 
To recognise the fact that he had been 
put off with vacant chaff in place of grain, 

• Anglican Difficulties ^ p. 134. 

” Ibid, p. 258. 
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and taken a mechanism for a vital growth, 
was with him to become a Catholic; 
and the essay on Devi^lopment shows 
the form in wliich the final solution 
presented itself to his mind. 

The years following the composition 
of tlie J^rophcfical Oliice werci devoted to 
various works, historical and speculative, 
which had iTU)re or less bearing iij)on the 
via media theory. 'I'hal theory suddenly 
and totally collapsed, and the blow came 
from a remarkal)le quafter. The first 
doubt was suggested by the history of 
the Monophysite controversy, 'fhe final 
catastrophe was brought about by the 
affair of the Jerusalem bisho[)ric.* New- 
man himself has a (piiet smile at the 
apparent oddity of a conversion occa- 
sioned by the study of that drlirus semw 
*‘old Jiiutycbes,” and by so futile a j)ro 
ject as the Jerusalem scheme. One may 
remark, in passing, that wliile Newman 
was thus occupied with ecch^siastical 
history. Mill was working into shape his 
theory of induction, 'fhe s.ime years 
saw the incuhation of the systmn of 
Logic and the theory of Development. 
The importaiK'.e attached by Newman to 
apparently trifling points is a natural 
consetiuence of his point of view. The 
great discoveries of science may <h‘pend 
upon the careful examination of some 
insignificant phenomenon. And if we 
contemplate Catholicism, in a similar 
way, as one of the greatest facts in the 
world’s history, we may find the most 
unecpiivoeal nianifestation of its laws of 
growth ill .some apparently trifling .series 
of events. Renouncing the attempt to 
judge of its doctrine by direc't tests, we 
have to consider how the organism 
behaves itself under given conditions. 
It is not the magnitude of the event, but 
its fitness to test the assumed principle, 
which is important in this relation. The 
history of the Monopliysite controversy 
served as the record of an experiment 
judiciously devised to lay bare certain 
principles whose bearing might after- 
wards be verified on a larger scale. 


The purpose of the theory of Develop- 
ment is to exhibit by historical facts 
what he elsewhere calls the “ active 
unity and integrating virtue of the see of 
Peter.” It records the process by which 
Newman convinced himself that the 
Catholic faith differs from the doctrine 
of Anglicanism as a living organism from 
a dead mechanism. The method, once 
more, implies the old scepticism. New- 
man does not say that there are no 
“eternal truths which all acknow- 

ledge in private,” but that there are none 
sufficiently commanding to be the basis 
of public union and action. The only 
general persuasive in matters of conduct 
is authority ; that is, when truth is in 
(piestion, a judgment which vve consider 
.sii[)CTior to our own.’ We must not, 
therefore, prove, the doctrine, but dis- 
cover the authority, for authority is, in 
a stmse, self evidencing. Its historical 
manifestation, its demonstrable unity, 
efficacy, and ])ersistency, will establish its 
claims upon our allegiance. Newman’s 
method is, therefore, to trace these 
attributes in the Ifistory of the Church. 
In his language, this is to prove that 
Catholic theology is a legitimate develop- 
ment, instead of a corruption, of the 
primitive faith. The tests which he 
a|)plics, though they do not affect to be 
discriminated with logical accuracy, in- 
dicate the result sufficiently. 

'The first test of a true development is 
the obvious one of the preservation of 
the type. A corruption destroys, as a 
development preserves, the essential idea 
of a system. 'J'he second, is the con- 
tinuity of principles. Doctrines expand 
acconling to the peculiarities of the 
receiving mind and society; but, so long 
as they are true to their law, they have 
a certain character or genius, which can 
be felt when it cannot be explained. 
In fiict, a breach of continuity would be 
marked by a discord corresponding to 
some hidden inconsistency in the theory. 
Thirdly, as in the physical world life im- 
plies growth, so doctrines, like organisms, 


* pp. 209, 245. 
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must have a power of assimilation; 
and the more vigorous the growth the 
greater the power. Fourthly, a true 
development implies anticipations, for 
we shall often detect the rudimentary 
germs of the princi[)les which are after- 
wards fully incorporated. Fifthly, true 
development implies logical sequence. 
Ideas grow in the mind of a man or of 
society by a spontaneous and silent pro- 
cess, not by direct conscious reasoning. 
But when they have thus grown, they 
are, if legitimate, capable of being 
analysed and methodised by the logical 
faculty, 'rhe process is not carried on 
systematically, but the logical character 
of the result reached by spontaneous co- 
operation of many minds is a test that 
it has been “ a true devt;lopment, not a 
perversion or corrui)tion, from its evident 
naturalness.^’* 'Fheir growth has been 
moulded, one may say, by an implicit 
logic, which comes to light when tlie 
whole is comf)lete. Sixthly, a true deve- 
lopment implies that the added dcjctrines 
are preservative of the; original creed. 
I'hey corroborate and illustrate, instead 
of contradicting or arresting. And, 
seventhly, we have the test of chronic 
continuance. A heresy includes a prin- 
ciple of inconsistency, ami therefore dies 
out in a comi>aratively sh<jrt jjeriod. It 
has not the true vital principle, but is 
an unstable amalgam of Irutli willi error. 

Supposing that Newman is accurate 
in the application of his tests, the cogency 
of the argument is undeniable. 'I'lie 
only complaint, indeed, is that it is not 
pushed far enough. He has called 
attention to a most important method ; 
and though he is naturally anxious to 
disclaim originality, it may be presumed 
that the principle had at least never 
been stated with any api^roac'h to the 
same fulness and vigour. The historical 
test, thus understood, supplies us with a. 
stringent method for philosophical inve-s- 
tigations. The fact that a creed will 
“ work,” that a cm*taiii intellectual har- 
mony exists among its adherents which 

* Deveiopmentf p. 82. 


enables them iinconsciou.sly to arrive at 
logically coherent results, that it caq 
assimilate beiu;ricial and eject hurtful 
materials, that it can be regauled as a 
whole in such a sense that we can trace 
the rise of coniptjneiit doctrines from 
their earliest germs to their fullest expres- 
sion, that it lias a vitality denied to its 
occasional offshoots, prove undouliledly 
that it is a real creed, and not a mere 
sham and mechanical cuntrivance. ICvery- 
one wlio feels Jlie utter impossibility of 
attaining to a true [ihihjsoiihy by his 
own unaided (‘xertions, who realises the 
extent to which the individual must 
deiiend upon the race for his doctrines 
as well as his material wants, must feel 
that the only altenialive to complete 
.scefiticism is, as Newman urges, tlie 
aftiliation of his own beliefs to some 
such system vjf belii'f. 'rruth can only 
be delinitively established when it has 
been exposed to, and fully answered, the 
ajipliealion of such tests in the widest 
j)ossible sense. Veiil'n ation by an indi- 
vidual is not comparable to verilication 
l)y ages or generations. 'The voice of 
mankind must override the opinion of 
the aeulest solitary thinker. .'\nd, fiirtlier, 
the argument as against Anglicanism 
and via imdia contrivances might well 
appc'ar conclusive. If truth, and the 
whole truth, is to bi; loimd in either 
system, it must ( ertainly b<; in the living 
system, and not in the accidental aggre- 
gate of dogmas [lut tf>gethcr by statesmen 
and eclectic reasoneis. 

Newman iialii rally contemplated 
notliing wider than this r.'oiiLiast. Pro- 
testantism he rejected because he held 
-and surely with justi('(i that history 
pn^ved it to be the half way house to 
infidelity. 'Thi: ( hoice thus lay between 
Anglicanism and (kitholicism. But 
sup[)ose that we d(j not shrink from the 
ratiimalist solution, tlie argument loses 
its cogency, i’^or, in the first place, it is 
obvious to remark tliat the harmony and 
vitality of (Catholicism implies a relative, 
not an absolute, value. It shows that 
the creird was consistent, not that it was 
true ; that it was fitted for a certain 







stage of development, not that it repre- 
sents the final stage. In fact, it is clem: 
that a similar harmony may be obtained 
from Fetichist, or Polytheist, or Pantheist 
points of view. It shows that certain 
fundamental conceptions underlie every 
application of the theory, and produce 
harmonious results, not that those con- 
ceptions are incapable of modification 
or destruction. The creed flourishes so 
long as they are alive. But are they im- 
mortal? The logical superiority chal- 
lenged for Catholicism over Protestantism 
exists in this sense, that Catholicism is a 
consistent development of ideas natural 
and universal at certain stages of thought, 
whereas Protestantism combines ideas 
characteristic of different stages. Hence, 
the Protestant is constantly re-opening 
questions which the Catholic begs once 
for all. His creed is less coherent, but 
it does not even tend to follow that the 
part of it which he derives from the 
Catholic is the solid jiart. If atheism 
and Catholicism are both logically 
coherent, and if, we may add, the same 
may be said for every form of religion 
which has satisfied Newman’s test of 
vitality, we are evidently only at the 
threshold of our inejuiry. \Ve have 
lessened the number of candidates ; wc 
have reduced possible religions to a 
certain number of types; but we have 
still to choose between them. 

And, secondly, it is obvious that, in 
seeking to defend Catholicism, Newman 
has really explained it. He has inciden- 
tally observed (in a passage just quoted), 
that a development is legitimate because 
natural. That is precisely the point of 
the whole. The imposing unity of the 
Catholic Church is the ground upon 
which its advocates have always relied ; 
and their ordinary arguments tend to 
imply that such consistency implies 
supernatural guidance. That is, of 
course, Newman’s own view. But what 
he has really proved, by exhibiting and 
analysing so skilfully the sense In which 
such consistency can be oredi'^ated of 
the Church, is precisely this : that it is 
the work of natural laws. The consis- 


tency is the result of the spoiitaneous 
co-operation of many minds, guided by 
that implicit and unconscious logic 
which results from a unity of funda- 
mental conceptions. The logic has been 
felt before it has been proved. This 
comes out curiously in various passages. 
Thus, for example, he illustrates the 
development of Jewish policy by asking, 
“ Can any history wear a more human 
appearance than that of the rise and 
growth of the Chosen People ?”* That 
which had been predetermined in the 
Divine counsels is “afterwards repre- 
sented as the growth of an idea under 
successive emergencies.” Unbelievers 
hold, as he says, that the Messianic idea 
was gradually developed tn the minds of 
the Jews,* and grew to full proportions 
by “ a mere human process and his 
theory partly confirms this doctrine. It 
is significant, again, that he fairly admits 
that analogy tells “in one point of view” 
against all revelation, and therefore 
against the continued existence of an 
external authority. 3 And his answer 
appears to be simply that, if we admit 
any revelation, we may admit a per- 
manent and infallible guide. But for 
that guidance we should fall into per- 
manent scepticism. From the infidel 
point of view it is, indeed, clear that an 
historical argument cannot be fairly 
applied to the support of an authority 
which, by its very nature, contradicts all 
the necessary causes of historical inquiry. 
The existence of a Church such as he 
postulates becomes part of the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. The advan- 
tages of a vast and highly-organised 
religious society are so obvious as to 
explain why it arose, and how it helped 
to give consistency and permanence to 
the creed which it embodied. Every 
proof of its utility is an explanation of 
its origin ; and history, fairly treated, 
would prove that the Church, like its 
creed, owes its powej to the complete- 
ness with which it satisfied the needs of 

‘ Development^ p. lo8. » Ibid* p. 103. 
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a certain stage of social development. 
The more he demonstrates its utility, 
the greater the presumption that it was 
strictly a natural growth. 

And here comes in the final difficulty. 
The creed and the Church are to be 
tested by their working power. This is 
the meaning of that phrase which so 
profoundly affected him — securus judicat 
orbis terrarum^ The ultimate test of a 
belief is its vitality — it proves its right 
by exercising its power. That is true 
which will work. By all means. But 
then how do you come to translate orbis 
terrarum by that small part of the world 
which has for a certain period accepted 
the Catholic creed? Why exclude the 
countless religions which have dominated 
different ages and races ? Newman tells 
us elsewhere,* briefly, that the superior 
continuity and perfection of the civilisa- 
tion of the races of Western Europe 
entitle them to be called by this imposing 
name, orbis terrarum. Then apply your 
test fairly. The Catholic religion is the 
true one because it approved itself to 
those civilised races. If it approved 
itself more as they became more civilised, 
the argument would be a powerful one. 
But the obvious and, indeed, loudly- 
proclaimed fact is that a large part, and 
that the more civilised part of this very 
orbis terrarum^ has rejected Catholicism 
avowedly or virtually. It has ceased to 
dominate men in proportion as they had 
become more civilised. If, then, their 
acceptance of the creed is the proof of 
its truth, their rejection must surely be a 
proof of its error. Doubtless it contained 
truth, or it could not have flourished. 
It must have contained error, or it would 
not have pined. 

This is, indeed, the conclusive and 
culminating proof with many and most 
serious minds. They have j udged Catho- 
licism by its fruits, and reject it, not on 
particular arguments, but because the 
whole course of history proves it to be 
incompatible with ’intellectual and social 

• Apolo^a^ p. 21 1. 
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progress beyond a certain stage. It no 
longer satisfies Newman's tests ; it has 
lost its power of assimilation and of 
growth, and is fast becoming a dead 
system of extinct formuko. 'I'liat is the 
contention. How docs Newman meet 
it ? By rejecting, as we have seen, the 
testimony of civilisation; by asserting that 
modern philosophy implies a deadening 
of the conscience ; by declaring that 
even superstition is better than illumina- 
tion, and setting the testimony of the 
savage against the testimony of the 
philosopher. If his reasoning be sound, 
it is yet, in any case, an abandonment 
of his test. In fact, he is retreating 
from the historical method precisely 
because, as a theologian, he can only 
half accept a doctrine of development 
while retaining a belief in the arbitrary 
intervention of supernatural forces. His 
method is a corollary from the doctrine 
of evolution ; but, logically followed out, 
that method would destroy his conclu- 
sions. lie escapes, therefore, by deny- 
ing the truth of the doctrine wliich gives 
to his own teaching all its plausibility. 

Newman, however, is too good a 
logician not to feel the need of some 
further logical bases. To confront the 
w'orld and modem thought he must have 
a less ambiguous standing-ground. He 
must show cause for rejecting the testi- 
mony which app.irently makes against 
him. And we shall see that he has in 
fact worked out an elaborate theory 
calculated to justify his method. In its 
less coherent sha{>e, it occurs in many 
of his earlier writings, but is first fully 
elaborated in the Gnwimar 0/ Assent, 
and I shall therefoie proceed to discuss it 
on the basis of that most remarkable book. 

The historical method, as understood 
by Newman, w^ould test the value of a 
creed by its fruitfulness, coherence, per- 
sistence, and power of assimilating con- 
genial and rejecting alien matter, or, in a 
word, by its vitality. Such a method 
has two remarkable conseciuenccs. In 
the first place, it tends to set aside the 
direct and obvious tests of the old- 
fashioned apologists. We need not ask, 
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with the philosophers, whether the 
creed gives a wortliy or intclligil)Ie con- 
cej)tion of the universe; for such in- 
(juiries only lead into the endless 
labyrinth of nietiq^hysical argumenta- 
tions. We need not imiuire, with the 
critics, into the evidence for particular 
historical statements ; for the facts are 
intelligible only as part of a vast and 
complex evolution, which must be a[)pre- 
ciated as a wlujle before it can be under- 
stood in detail. And,^n the second 
place, the method lays particular stress 
u[)on the process by which ideas “ perco- 
late (as Newman somewhere says) by 
other than directly logical means. 'The 
dogmas of the creed are not revc^aled in 
full scholastic precision and nicety of 
definition. 'I'hey are not reasoned out, 
like mathematical j)r()positi(nis, by direct 
demonstration. The germs are planted 
by revelation ; they grow sp(jntaneoij.sly 
in the minds of believers, obeying a law 
which is not consciously ai)j)rehended, 
but which may be afterwards elicited, 
and which becomes more manifest as 
the process is develoi)ed. Once seized, 
it may be stated as a logical formula; 
but during the earlier period it is in the 
state of implicit logic -an informing and 
animating priucii)le, lujt a recognised 
and avowed law of belief. 

Some kind of logical organon is 
re(piired, as I have already tried to point 
out, in order to extr.iet from this theory 
an available logi(‘al test, 'i'be truth of 
a theory must be the ultimate reason lor 
believing it ; and the question is, briefly, 
How from the vitality of a creed are we 
to infer its truth? An answer is attempted 
in the Grammar of Assent ; and the 
theory expounded in that book harmo- 
nises throughout with that which is 
implied in the d(^clrine of development. 
The method of classification adopted is 
the same in both cases. Crec^ds, accord- 
ing to the historical theory, are measur- 
able according to their degrees of v itality ; 
and so the Grammar of As stnf opens 
with an elaborate scale of Jisscnts or 
b'diefs, varying from the faintest to the 
most vivid, and frem the m- it abstract 


to the most concrete. Beliefs, that is, 
are classified by their fitness to form 
part of a vigorous creed. The faculty 
whose existence is postulated in the 
doctrine of develo[>ment, that by which 
the mind draws remote inferences with- 
out a conscious syllogistic process^ is 
now carefully analysed, and receives the 
name of the Illative Sense. And, finally, 
we arc again struck by the absence of 
the direct logical method. A Grammar 
of Assent^ one would say, ought to corru- 
.spond to a treatise on logic. We ought 
to assent to true propositions, and there- 
fore should begin by inquiring what is 
the test of truth. But the very name of 
the treatise seems designedly calculated 
to set aside such iiKpiiries, and contem- 
plates at least the possibility of a divorce 
between the faculty of belicving’^and the 
faculty of perceiving the truth. Idie 
method, as we shall see, is calculated — 
whether designedly or not — to evade the 
purely logical ipiestion. Indeed, Newman 
lays it down as a |)rinciple that “ in no 

class of concrete reasonings is there 

any ultimate test of truth and error in 
our reasonings besides the trustworlliiness 
of the illative sense that gives them its 
sanction.’'* Our duly is to cultivate that 
faculty, and then trust implicitly to its 
decisions. 

'The nu-aiiing of this will ajjpear as we 
proceed ; but it is important to notice at 
once the precise nature of Ncwmaifs 
problem. He is investigating, one may 
say, the physiology of belief in the indi- 
vidual, as he before considered the 
physiology of religious faith in a society. 

J le looks upon belief from outside as a 
phenomenon which is to be examined, 
and whose laws are to be discovered by 
observation. The problem is, in truth, 
this-~^Vhat are the general condition.s 
of belief? How do men, as a fact, 
reach the state of mind called “certi- 
tude ? If an exhaustive answer could ' 
be given, we should know the laws of 
belief. But it must b^ distinctly observed 
that “ law ” is here used in its scientific^ 
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lot in its narrower and more proper 
jense. The code investigated is not 
.hat imposed by logic, but that which is 
necessarily and always obeyed by the 
working of the human mind We are 
seeking the laws of all belief, not the 
laws of right belief; and our theory 
would explain the growth of error just 
as much as the growth of sound know- 
ledge. Every opinion, true or false, 
must necessarily obey the laws of 
thought, when the phrase is used in this 
sense ; and it is a further and different 
question wliich of the opinions generated 
are true, or, in other words, correspond 
to the facts. Logic may be regarded 
from this point of view as a particular 
province of the wider science of belief in 
general, and it is with that wider science | 
that Newman is primarily concerned. 
It will require a distinct step to reach 
the purely logical problem. Before that 
step is made his conclusions may be 
useful in discriminating between real 
and sham beliefs, but do not touch the 
distinction between true and false beliefs, 
lie may help us to tell in what cases a 
man actually docs believe, or, in his 
language, gives a full assent to a dogma; 
but he has, so far, nothing to do with 
the logical value of the assent. 

The two questions, it is true, are 
closely connected, and may be even said 
ultimately to coincide. If, in fact, we 
should discover that certain beliefs are 
necessary — that is, that every rational 
being is forced to accept them under all 
circumstances — the theory of belief 
would give a basis for the narrower 
theory of logic. A strictly necessary 
belief would, indeed, be implied in 
erroneous as well as in sound reasoning, 
and could not supply a test for dis- 
criminating truth from error. But a 
belief may be of such a character that 
we admit it when once presented to us, 

^ though we have previously not thought 
about it ; or, while admitting it, we may 
not have evolvod its remoter conse- 
quences. The general theory of belief 
may be useful as revealing and defining 
such necessary beliefs. Their existence 


would be proved by one theory, and 
taken as a touchstone of all reasoning 
in the other. Such, of course, whether 
wc call them necessary or not, art: the 
beliefs expressed in Euclid’s axioms or 
the doctrine of the uniformity of Nature. 
The logician must accept the belief as 
an ultimate fact, while he leaves the 
problem of its origin to the psychologist. 

For the present it is enough to note 
the obvious difference between the two 
provinces of inquiry, and the danger of 
confounding tlfem If every condition 
which in fact determines belief were 
taken to he therefore a condition of 
logical belief, we should sanction every 
possible error. If, on the other hand, 
logical conditions were regarded as the 
sole causes which in fact determine 
belief, we should certainly have, as 
Newman conclusively shows, a most 
inadequate view of the way in which 
belief, and even sound belief, is in fact 
originated and propagated. Meanwhile, 
as Newman is primariljr concerned with 
the wider theory of belief in general, he 
produces a Grammar of Assent instead 
of a logic; a thcoiy of the methods by 
which men are convinced, not of the 
methods by wiiich doctrines are proved ; 
and an account of the assumptions upon 
which creeds in fact rest, rather than 
an acc(junt of the maiks by which wo 
may recognise the verified assumptions 
entitled to be regarded as established 
tiuths. 

So long as Newman remains within 
the limits thus prescribed his theory 
appears to be as unassailable as it is 
admirably expounded. The propriety of 
the phraseology may be disputed ; but 
the name “illative sense” undoubtedly 
coriesponds to areal faculty or combina- 
tion of faculties, and his use of it enables 
him to give an accurate analysis of 
a most important set of mental pheno- 
mena. It is true, as he says, that 
“formal logical sequence is not, in facit, 
the method by which we are enabled to 
become certain of what is concrete.” 
The real method is “ the cumulation of 
probabilities, independent of each other, 
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arising out of the nature and circum- 
stances of the particular case which is 
under rttvievv ; probabilities too fine to 
avail sep.irately, too subtle and circuitous 
to be convertible into syllogisms, too 
numeious and \arious for such conver- 
si(jn, even were they convertible. As a 
man’s portrait differs fioin a sketch of 
him in having not merely a continuous 
outline, but all its details filled in, and 
shades and colours laid on and har- 
monised together ; such is the multiform 
and intiicati‘ piocess f>{ ratiocination 
m cessaiy for (jur reaching him as a con- 
crete fact, compared with the rude opera- 
tion of syllogistic treatment.”* Nothing 
could he better said, or more substantially 
true. Formal logic is rather a negative 
and a verifying tlian a positive and 
discovering pioeess, and represents only 
a veiy small part of tin* actual ofiera- 
tion by which we are guided, and neces- 
sarily guided, in all [iiaclical judgments. 
When I form an estimate of a man’s 
character, of the wisdom of a policy, of 
the truth of a creed, my mind is, in fact, 
determined by countless considerations, 
of which only a small pait ran be dis- 
tinctly tabulated and dr.iwn out into 
aiti('ulatc logical Older, but, undeniable 
as ibis may be, the logical formulie may 
yet hav c a [jaramount im[)orlance. They 
do not constitute the whole line of 
deienee, hut they may give the key of 
the position. 

'I’hc p<;int may reciuiie elucidation. 
Newman illustrates his position by a 
criticism of the autlienticity of a passage 
in Shakespeare,'' and shows witli great 
felicity liow short a cut we make to the 
decision of a question which involves 
almost countless considerations, when 
drawn out inU) full logical shape. I will 
venture to ex Lend the illustration a little 
further. One of the relevant arguments 
ill discussing the authenticity of a Shake- 
speaiean [)assage is the character of the 
versification. A critic with a fine ear 
pronounces unhesitatingly that AVolsey's 

^ of Assent, n. 
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speech in Henry VIII, resembles 
Fletcher more than Shakespeare. A 
member of the New Shakespeare Society 
confirms this judgment by the a[)plica- 
tion of a metrical lest. He counts, for 
cxaiiqile, the proportion of stopped and 
unstopped lines, and decides that it 
corresponds to the proportion always 
found in Fletcher’s known writings, and 
never in Shakespeare’s, d'he counter of 
stops and syllables is able to put his 
argument into .syllogistic shape ; the 
critic ran only say that he has judged by 
his car. 

Now, it is plain that both observers 
have been determined in part by the 
same consideration. The critic may 
have been guided by innumerable like- 
nesses, which are too delicate to be pul 
into words, and of which he is not even 
distinctly conscious. But he has also 
been guided, though unconsciously, by 
the characteristic which his humble col- 
league has measured. He has felt the 
peculiarity, though he has not discovered 
its cause. A critic is a good one in pro- 
portion as he is sensitive to the most 
refined and delicate differences; he is 
scientific in pro[)orlion as he can give an 
accurate and verifiable analysis of the 
nature of those differences ; and, of 
course, the two powers are distinct, and 
differently developed. One man may 
bo quickest at recognising the fact of 
a likeness, and another ablest to assign 
the causes of such likeness as he recog- 
nises. 

When we compare the higher critic 
and his humble rival, it is clear that the 
intensity of conviction may be the same 
to the observer himself. A man with an 
exquisite intellectual taste can recognise 
the flavour of Shakespeare as distinctly 
as the epicure recognises a special 
vintage, and may be as absolutely 
peremptory in his conclusions. More- 
over, he can form a judgment upon 
I matters where the humbler word-counter 
is hopelessly at a loJs. His sphere of 
, reasoning envelops and transcends that 
of his rival. But his inference cannot 
I be regarded as conclusively proved for 
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anyone else. We all know that critics 
are often peremptory in proportion to 
their ignorance. The counter of syllables, 
on the other hand, has proved beyond 
all doubt the fact which he asserts. 
There is undeniably such a likeness as 
he maintains, and in such a definite 
degree. The statement can be tested by 
every human being who possesses the 
faculty of counting, and there is, there- 
fore, no risk of a “personal error.” It 
is convincing, as far as it goes, not only 
to himself, but to the whole world of 
rational beings, and may take its place 
as a definite objective truth. 

The relation of the two is admirably 
illustrated by Sancho Panza. Two of 
his uncles sat in judgment on a cask of 
wine. One said that it had a smack of 
leather, and the other that it smacked of 
iron. The bystanders laughed ; but the 
uncles had the laugh on their side when 
the cask was drunk out, and an old key 
with a leather thong revealed at the 
bottom. I'he uncles were the fine critics 
who could recognise a truth as proved 
for them. It was not proved for the 
world till the unmistakeable test came to 
light. I'hey might, in fact, have been 
deceived by some personal error. But, 
as all men can judge of iron and leather 
when they see and touch it, error 
became impossible. Then the private 
conviction passed into a universal 
objective truth. But unhesitating con- 
viction previously would have been un- 
reasonable, except so far as there were 
independent reasons for admitting the 
infallibility of Sancho’s uncles. 

In all cases, from the simplest and 
most definite to the most complex and 
vague inferences, the ultimate ground of 
all inductive argument is the same — - 
namely, the perception of likeness or un- 
likeness. The difference is that in some 
cases the characteristic is capable of 
strict measurement, in which all minds 
agree, while in^others it is recognijsable 
only by the acuter observers, and there- 
fore with varying distinctness. In some 
cases we can only reach qualitative, 
while in others we can attain to quantita- 


tive analysis. Accordingly, the whole 
mass of human belief may be regarded 
as a chaotic nebula surrounding a solid 
nucleus of definitively-established truth. 
The core of permanent knowledge con- 
sists partly in those beliefs which can be 
expressed with mathematical precision 
and exposed to definite tests, and partly 
in those vaguer and less tangible beliefs 
which may, nevertheless, be confirmed 
by such an overwhelming body of evi- 
dence from ^le concurrent testimony of 
innumerable observers that doubt is 
practically impossible. Outside this 
core we have multitudinous beliefs of all ' 
degrees of authority, down to the vaguest 
conjecture. But there is no definite 
separation between the inner and the 
outer sphere. A process of integration 
is continually taking place. New beliefs 
are constantly crystallising round the 
solid core and becoming definitely estab- 
lished, while others are dissipated or 
transformed by the progress of inquiry. 

Meanwhile, it is an obvious fact that 
conviction follows a different law from 
proof. In many cases it outruns proof. 
A man may be as firmly convinced of 
the truth of an uncertain or a false pro- 
position as of a demonstrable mathe- 
matical formula. He may ' be right, if 
he has evidence open to no one else, 
whether by virtue of finer perceptions or 
of fuller knowledge.. Or, on the other 
hand, conviction may fall sliort of proof. 
A man may disbelieve an established 
proposition, either l)ccausehe is ignorant 
of its evidence, (;r incapable of estimat- 
ing the evidence*, or too indolent or 
prejudiced to estimate it fairly. The 
question, therefore, as to whether a 
doctrine is proved is distinct from the 
question as to whether it produces con- 
viction on a given mind. One problem 
is a logical one, and the other belongs to 
the theory of belief in general. 

If, indeed, we apply with Newman the 
purely empirical test, we may say that 
the ultimate criterion is the same. That 
is a true proposition in matters of fact 
(for we are not speaking of the so-called 
necessary or a priori truths) which men 
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actually believe when it Is presented to 
their minds. We cannot get beyond the 
test of experience. Our beliefs in the 
general doctrine of the uniformity ot 
NaturCi which underlies all empirical 
reasoning, still more in all specific tiuths 
as to the world of retilities, are ultrimately 
based upon or express the fact that all 
men do in fact accept them when 
distinctly set before them. Therefore, 
it may be urged, whenever men dillcr as 
to such truths, we must eitjier hold our- 
selves in suspense or be ctmviiiced with- 
out sufficient evidence. This, it may be 
' further argued, is the case in regard to all 
religious opinions; and thcrefoie we 
must choose between perniaiieiit scepti- 
cism and a dogmatic belief which dis- 
penses with tangible proof by the help of 
the “illative sense.” Scejiticism — an 
absolute suspense of judgment — is in 
such matters impossible, and we must 
therefore allow our beliefs to outrun our 
logic. This is specially tiue in such 
cases as are illustrated by the Shake- 
spearean criticism, where the giounds of 
conviction are too complex and delicate 
to be expressible in syllogistic foim. 
In this whole sphere of opinion, uk lading 
as one class all our religious beliefs, we 
am only judge by the tesUmony of the 
illative sense. I perceive, by a piooess 
analogous to the use of the external 
senses, that this or that belief is on the 
whole congruous to my other established 
beliefs. Therefore it is tiue. I can go 
no further ; for all inference really comes 
to this in the last resort ; and the per- 
ception summed up in these words is 
too complex for analysis or verification. 
It may happen that, while you perceive 
the belief to be congruous, I perceive it 
To be incongruous. Therefore, it seems, 
what is true for you is false for me ; or 
there is no objective certainty, tliough 
there is subjective conviction. NewiiMii 
partly accepts this conclusion. “A 
proof,” he says, “except in abstiact 
aemonstration, has always in it, more or 
less, an element of the personal,”* because 


the degree of conviction depends to some 
degree upon that kind of knowledge 
which entitles a man to be called an 
expert, and which varies from one man 
to another. 

Onre more, if this be understood as 
part of the theory of belief, it is, I think, 
undoubtedly true. Conviction as to all 
m.itters of fact — nay, even as to mathe- 
matical propositions — docs, I doubt not, 
vary most materially from man to man. 
Evidence of all kinds sliikes people with 
very different force, according to their 
piepus'icssions, their power of reasoning, 
and so on ; and the evidence accessible 
to diffeient people, even in support of 
the commonest kicts, may vary almost 
indefinitely. It is a tiuism, indeed, to 
say that, as things are, divergence of 
belief is inevitable ; that an ordinaiy 
man cannot liel[) being a Catholic at 
Rome and a Mussulman at Mecca ; or 
that Newman became a Roman Catholic 
as natuially as Comte became a Posi- 
tivist. And from this fact it is usual 
and pu>[)er to infer the duty of toleration 
and the absuidilv, not of n^nviclion, but 
of dogmatism. 1 cannot help believing, 
but I liave no right to make my belief, 
simply as my belief, a giound for 
demanding youi belief. Put, asseiting 
all this as emphatically as possible, it is 
entiiejy irielevanl to tlie logical problem, 
lurur IS inevitable, but it is not there- 
fore truth. W'heii a man's mind is con- 
stituted in a certain way, and certain 
evidence is biought befoie him, it will 
inevitably produce a certain opinion. 
That is as true as that any action what- 
ever is a function of the organism and 
the medium. IJut it has no bearing 
upon the other question, whether the 
maifs mind is rational, or whether he 
deals with the evidence in accordance 
with logical rules. Those rules simply 
expiess the conditions wdiich secure a 
confc'rmity between opinion and fact. 
They are not, as I have said, “ laws of 
thought ” in the scientino sense of law, 
for they are constantly broken. They 
simply state the conditions, a neglect of 
which leads a man into error. And the 
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fullest agreement that, as men are con- 
stituted, error is unavoidable docs not 
prevent us from inquiring which opinions 
have been reached by a logical and 
which by an illf^ical process. If, 
indeed, the difference between men’s 
minds were such that no two peoi)ie 
could bold the same opinion, the pursuit 
of a truth independent of personal 
variation would be chimerical, but as 
the same conclusion may be reached by 
many different processes, we may hope 
to approximate by degrees to a general 
agreement, or, in otlicr words, to a 
coincidence betw'een proof and convic- 
tion. Nor, again, does the difficulty of 
summing up and (so to speak) packing 
into a single formula the whole [)ith and 
essence of so complex an assent as that 
to the truth of a religion diminish in the 
slightest degree the importance of apply- 
ing logical tests other than that of the 
direct t(‘Stimony of the “illative sense.” 
That difficulty undoubtedly makes the 
pursuit of truth a slow and com[)lcx 
operation. It provt*s that the co op(*ra- 
tion of many minds and of m.iny genera- 
tions must he necessary for the elimina- 
tion of personal error — indeed, of more 
minds and more goiuTalions than have 
existed or perhaps ever will exist in the 
world. But though we cannot devise 
any direct crucial experiment upon which 
to stake our conclusions, we can lay 
down rules, the observance of which will 
secure an approximation to truth. A 
religious system, for example, may involve 
historical statements which can be com- 
pared with established facts ; unless we 
are prepared to deny that there are any 
established facts in liistory. In contains, 
again, innumerable philosophic or scien- 
tific statements and implications capable 
of being tested by the ordinary methods 
W'hich obtain certainty elsewhere. As 
the core of fixed knowledge grows by 
slow accretion, we obtain a larger basis 
for our inquiries and a more distinct 
perception of its tendency to combine 
with or destroy the religious dogmas. 

Such tests arc, necessarily, of gradual 
application. The individual can only 


endeavour to conform his own reasoning 
methods to the general rules of sound 
inquiry. Though he cannot bring all 
the vaiious threads of his explicit and 
implicit reasoning to a single point, he 
can do something to detect the presence 
of inconsistent elements, of unfounded 
assumptions, or of extra-logical argu- 
ments. He can, in particular, form 
some opinion as to his own impartiality. 
If he is impressed by some special 
characteristioi he can say whether this 
impression is due to some accidental 
bias ; and, if he is a lover of truth, he 
can in that case resist it. In other 
words, he can endeavour to base his 
conclusions up(>n reason instead of arbi- 
trary prejudice. 

'I'his seems to be the plain meaning 
of a canon laid down by Locke. “There 
is one unerring mark,” .says that most 
candid of thinkers, “ by which a man 
may know whether he is a lover of truth 
in earnest ” — vi/., “ tlie not entertaining 
any proposition with greater assurance 
than the proofs it is built on ivill 
warranty^ Newman atlacks this canon 
at considerable length ; and I therefore 
presume that he regards it as in some 
way inconqiatihle with his own doctrine. 
I'o me I confess that it sounds almost 
like a truism — only necessary to be 
asserted because so scandalously neglec- 
ted, It amounts sim[)ly to saying that 
we should form our opinions in accor- 
dance with logic ; that is, in accordance 
with the rules wliich sc'cure truth. It is 
not cMsy to see how this can be denied 
by an} one who admits (as, of course, 
Newman most fully admits) that the sole 
end of reastining is the attainment of 
truth. 

The main argument which Newman 
opposes to Locke is the simple state- 
ment of fact. “ We do,” he says, 
“believe certain propositions which rest 
upr)n probability alone as peremptorily 
as if they rested upon demonstrative 
evidence.” Such, for example, are the 
beliefs of the mortality of man and the 


* Quoted in G>ammnr of A^^ent, p. 155, 
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insularity of Great Britain. In such 
cases Newman holds that there exists 
what Locke calls a surplusage ” of 
belief over proof/ Various answers 
might be made. If it were in truth not 
proved or provable that men would die, 
or that Great Britain was an island, I, 
for one, would decline to believe it. If, 
while denying the proof, I were yet 
forced to retain the belief, I should have 
to believe in intuitions of a character 
never yet admitted by pRilosophers — 
namely, intuitions as to particular matters 
of fact. But I should prefer to reply 
that the propositions in question are in 
fact proved. And I am not sure that 
Newman would differ from me in sub- 
stance. He would only say that they 
are proved by the illative sense ” instead 
of the syllogistic process. The truth is 
that all such propositions imply a belief 
in the validity of inductive methods, and, 
therefore, in the invariable, and at least 
general, uniformity of Nature. Without 
such an assumption, however founded, 
we could simply not reason at all. With 
it, the proof of a matter of fact may 
approximate indefinitely to demonstra- 
tion. It never actually reaches it, as the 
asymptote never actually reaches the 
curve. But the approximation is so 
close that human faculties will not 
enable us to distinguish the difference. 
The proof, that is, that two and two 
make four differs from the proof that 
men are mortal by so infinitesimal an 
amount as to be indistinguishable to the 
most sensitive mental vision. A slight 
correction may be necessary to Locke’s 
statement to justify our neglect of these 
infinitesimal (juantities ; but its validity 
is not sensibly affected. The proof of 
human mortality rests on the immense 
variety of conditions under which the 
experiment of living has been tried, none 
of which sensibly affect the result. We 
are justified in the inference that no 
conditions, the occurrence of which can* 
be anticipated, will affect any particular 
life. And, as we understand more 


clearly the nature of the process called 
life, we are able to affiliate this truth to 
other still more general laws of Nature. 
So, again, the proof that Great Britain 
is an island rests, for most of us, upon 
the impossibility of the belief of its 
insularity being so widely spread, and 
assumed at every step by so many people 
in a position to verify the statement, if 
it be, in fact, erroneous. So far New- 
man’s difference from Locke seems to 
be almost verbal. Newman fully admits 
and admirably illustrates the force of an 
argument existing upon innumerable 
converging probabilities ; but he does 
not call it “ proof,” because it is not 
expressible in syllogisms, nor is a denial 
of its force reducible to a contradiction 
in terms. Locke, on the other hand, 
equally admits the force of the argu- 
ment, but regards it as strictly logical. 
Mill and the purely empirical school 
would have called it the only logical 
method. In any case, the man who 
admits its force cannot allow that in 
accepting such arguments he is allowing 
belief to be more than the proofs will 
warrant.” 

The tendency, however, of Newman’s 
argument comes out in another direction. 
Undoubtedly many people believe the 
truths in question upon insufficient 
evidence. Children believe in mortality 
because they have been told that they 
are mortal, and, on precisely the same 
grounds, they may believe in witches or 
in the flatness of the world. A foreigner 
may believe that Great Britain is an 
island because a notorious liar, who had 
a strong interest in the statement, has 
told him that it is an island. The pro- 
verbial old woman refused to believe in 
flying-fish, and did believe in mountains 
of sugar and lakes of rum. If she had 
been more credulous, she would have 
accepted the truth and the error with 
equal confidence. The fact that a man 
may hold a true opinio* on insufficient 
evidence is no proof, though it is, 
strangely, urged as a proof, that he is 
right in receiving insufficient evidence. 
The often-quoted Eastern prince who 
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believed in ice on authority was acciden- 
tally right ; but, if he had accepted all 
that was told him on the same authority, 
he would have fallen into errors as great 
as that of the old lady of the flying-fish. 

Yet facts of this kind are often alleged 
as if they proved that we oii^ht to believe 
—as they certainly prove that we do 
believe — upon insufficient proof. The 
point is put in a nutshell by Newman 
himself. He says, most truly, that “life 
is not long enough for a religion of infer- 
ences ; we shall never have done begin- 
ning if we determine to begin with 
proof. Life is for action. If we insist 
on proof for everything, we shall never 
c(«ne to action j to act you must assume, 
and that assumption is faith.”* That 
sums up his theory. Assumption is 
faith. Now, undoubtedly, the proposi- 
tion states a truth, and a most important 
truth, in the theory of belief. Assump- 
tions are necessary, and for the reason 
given by Newman. The whole history 
of human belief is a history of the growth 
and decay of such assumptions. The 
creed of the savage is of necessity a 
series of postulates, some of which are 
verified, while others dis<i[)poar. Not 
only so, but we are all forced at every 
moment to make innumerable assump- 
tions. We could not live or act without 
them. And, further, such assumptions 
tend to become beliefs. We act on the 
hypothesis that a creed is true. We 
come to believe that it is certainly true. 
And, further, the process may be per- 
fectly legitimate. To assume the doctrine 
may be the best or only way of testing 
its truth. And, in fact, that is the way 
in which doctrine.s have been established 
or destroyed. 

But while this is perfectly true of 
belief, it is not true of right belief. On 
the contrary, the need of making un- 
verified assumptions, and the tendency 
to cling to them after their falsity has 
• 

* Grammar of Assent, p. 92. Tlic passage is 
quoted by Newman from an earlier letter of his 
own. lie apj^arently endorses the asserlion ; 
but in any case the illustration is equally good. I 


been exposed, is precisely the reason 
why error is so common and so persis- 
tent. The logician is a man, and must 
therefore act, and act upon countless 
unverified assumi)tions.' Hut he ought 
to be a lover of truth, and must there- 
fore carefully guard his mind against a 
process which is, as Newman says, 
perfectly natural, but most undoui)tcdly 
illogical. The first lesson he has to learn 
is just this — that assumption, though not 
proof, has a pemicious tendency to pass 
for proof. In insisting ui)on this process, 
Newman fully explains the genealogy of 
faith ; but the exiilanation is often the 
very contrary of a Justification. It stales 
tile cause but not the reason of faith, 
and, unluckily, the cause is often most 
unreasonable. 'I'o assign the conditions 
of a belief is often to prove its error. If 
we show that belief in a criminal’s fault 
is associated with dislike of his person, 
the verdict of a jury bxses its force. If 
we find that a superstition exists, not 
only where it might be;, hut also wIktc 
it could not possildy be, verified, we slu^w 
that it must be founded, not on observa- 
tion, but on fancy. And thus an exami- 
nation of the laws of bedief will show us 
that many most real beliefs are entirely 
illogical, and consc(|uenlly that it is a 
grievous error to take a te st of thii reality 
of a belief as a lest of its truth. 

The application of this to ndigious 
beliefs is obvious. Newman gives a 
pathetic passage fnjrn North aiui Soi/thy 
in which the poor factory -girl ends by 
s.aying, “ If this life is the end, and llicre 
is no God to wi[)e away all tears from all 
eyes, 1 could go mad.” “ Iba'c,” says 
Newman, “is an argument for the 
immortality of the soul. As to its force, 
be it great or small, will it make a figure 
in a logical discussion carried en secundum 
arteml (Jan any scieaitific common 
measure compel the intellects of a 1 lives 
and Lazarus to take the same measure 
of it ? Is there any test of its validity 
better than the ipse dixit of private judg- 
ment- -that is, the judgment of those 
who have a right to judge, and next, 
agreement of many private judgments in 
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one and the same view of it ?”* If we 
are asking what will be the actual effect 
of the argument upon people*s minds, 
Newman’s implied statements are undeni- 
able. Dives and I^azarus, the wise and 
the simple, tlie cynic and the sentimen- 
talist, will each be affected after his kind. 
And if there were no difference between 
rhetoric and logic, between the actual 
persuasive force and the true logical force 
of an argument, we should have to 
admit that we could get rno further than 
a purely sceptical result. One man will 
think one thing, another will think 
another, and, if a good many think the 
same, so much the better. 

But all this is purely irrelevant in logic. 
It still remains undeniably clear that 
there is a difference between the weight 
which the argument actually bears, and 
that which it ought to bear. The 
logical and the rhetorical influence are 
separable, at any rate in theory. The 
divergence betwetMi people’s oi)inions is 
due in part to the fart that the argument 
may strike their “illative sense” dif- 
ferently ; and partly also to the flict that 
argument fails to strike some people 
in any way. Few men think, yet all 
will have opinions, as Berkeley says ; 
and therefore some opinions have no 
authority. The agreement of private 
judgments is valuable only so far as those 
judgments arc in some sense the product 
of reasoning. If any man’s belief is 
caused by blind contagion, by submission 
to arbitrary authority, or by the mere 
pleasantness of the belief, his judgment 
is logically worthless. 

Newman would, of course, agree to a 
statement which in fact merely comes 
to saying that logic represents a real 
science. There is some inference which 
ought to be drawn from any given state- 
ment, if only we could discover it. New- 
man, indeed, shows admirably why it is 
that obedience to logical rules cannot 
secure right conclusions. I.ogic may 
make our reason correct in form, but it 
cannot supply the matter. No art of 

* CrammarofA 5 S'Ht,\) 30 ^. 


syllogising will adequately represent the 
whole reasoning process. Logic, there- 
fore, can in such matters be no self-acting 
machine, like Professor Jevons’s, into 
which we can insert our premisses and 
grind out correct conclusions. But ii 
may still be an organising principle — a 
practical rule which helps iis to unravel 
confusion and repel inconsistent elements 
in our mental operations, to exhibit their 
nature, and perceive their tendency. 
Even in the most complex cases, where 
the “ illative sense ” is hopelessly unable 
to give a distinct analysis of its opera- 
tion, the attempt to be logical gives a 
value to the conclusions of the reasoner. 
Dives and I^azarus cannot find a measure 
which will of itself gauge the worth of 
their inferences ; but if Dives attends t(' 
logical rules, and Lazarus neglects them, 
the opinion of Dives will be so far the 
more valuable. And though in such 
cases superior logic may give a very 
trifling advantage, yet the converging 
opinion of a number of logicians ma} 
have an enormous advantage. Lazaru*: 
is as likely to be wrong as to be right ; 
Dives has one more chance out of a 
hundred in his favour, 'i he difference, 
according to a familiar principle, may be 
decisive in the long run ; and, therefore, 
little as logic can do, it is our duty to be 
as logical as we can. 

The argument in question supplies an 
excellent illustration of the truth. An 
opponent would ask Newsman, What is 
the major of your facto ry-girl’s enthy- 
meme? She asserts that a belief is 
intensely painful. She infers that it is 
false. Does she, then, hold implicitly 
that all intensely painful beliefs are false ? 
If so, why ? If not, is she reasoning at 
all, or only refusing to reason? To be 
logical is to ask such questions, and 
thereby to clear the issues, though not to 
produce instantaneous agreement. It is 
only to introduce a principle which will 
secure a slow gravitation towards agree- 
ment ; and the advantage is clear. 
Though Dives cannot see things just as 
Lazarus sees them, and therefore cannot 
appreciate his inducement to believe, he 



can judge as well, or, if an abler logician, 
he can judge better, of the truth of the 
general proposition, “ Painful beliefs are 
false.” LiOgic does not give the answer 
ready-made, but it reveals the true 
nature of the process. To reject it 
because inadequate to produce instant 
agreement, is to throw away a compass 
because it is not a divining-rod. 

In this case I venture to think that it 
would prove the so-called argument to 
be no argument at all. It is simply a 
forcible illustration of the importance of 
Lockers canon. It is a flagrant instance 
of allowing a conclusion to be formed 
by motives with which logic has no con- 
cern, and therefore believing more than 
the evidence will warrant. But whether 
this be so or not, another result is striking 
and obvious. It is undeniable that the 
pleasantness of a belief is an adequate 
explanation of the survival of the belief, 
independently of argument. What New- 
man offers as a logical process is really 
an analysis of the conditions of convic- 
tion, which proves that one condition is 
illogical, and he therefore, so far, destroys 
the authority of the conviction. He has 
clearly shown why people entertain a 
belief in the absence of any reason for 
maintaining it. 

The result of Newman^s method is up 
to this point purely sceptical. The laws 
of belief are responsible for every false 
opinion that ever was formed; and 
therefore, if the bare fact of belief is a 
testimony to its validity, we have equal 
testimony to all opinions. Each man 
must follow his own ** illative sense 
but no common measure of the value of 
different influences is attainable. Because 
logic cannot supply us with a decisive 
test, applicable at once, its use as an 
organising and unifying principle is 
virtually denied. From this difficulty 
there is one mode of escape. We are 
invited to measure beliefs by their inten- 
sity and fertility. If, then, it is possible 
to assign a clas/ of beliefs, the validity 
of which may be recognised by an inter- 
nal mark, we can arrive at certainty. In 
such a case we should not only know, 


but know that we know ; and the problem 
becomes an inquiry into the conditions 
of such beliefs, or, as Newman would 
call them, ** certitudes.” If there are 
such beliefs, they ought to have two 
marks. They must be permanent when 
reached, because truth is independent of 
time, and universal, because it is the 
same for all men. We cannot know that 
we know unless we know that our opinion 
will not change ; and if we are certain of 
a truth, we are certain that it must be 
true for everybody. Newman inquires, 
therefore, whether certitude, the highest 
degree of belief attainable, is “indefec- 
tible.” He conics to the conclusion 
that certitude is generally indefectible, 
though he candidly admits that there are 
exceptions to the principle, and can only 
extenuate their number and iinpoitance 
by hypotheti('al interpretations. People 
seldom change their minds -as is pretty 
obvious —after reaching a high degree of 
conviction ; but they do at times change. 
And, moreover, the test is practically 
useless, for we cannot know beforehand 
which are the indefectible beliefs. The 
other test is still more i)alpably hope- 
less. There is a conflict of certitudes, 
Mahomedans, and Catholics, and Posi- 
tivists arc all ecjually peremptory in 
asserting the most opposite beliefs. 
Where, then, are we to turn for cer- 
tainty? 

This is, of course, a new shape of a 
very old difficulty. Newman has dis- 
cussed it <ilsewhcre, and given a solution 
substantially identical with that more 
elaborately set forth in the Grammar oj 
Assent. Since the first inference from 
history is obviously sce[)tical, inasmuch 
as every opinion has been held as an 
historical fact, we can only produce an 
appearance of consent by discpialifying 
certain classes. Newman accordingly 
sets aside a large number of thinkers 
whose opinions are described in a rheto- 
rical and, therefore, unintentionally un- 
fair passage.* They arc the “ opinions,” 
he says, which “ characterise a civilised 
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age.” He cannot argue with men who 
will not admit his first principles, and it 
is needless to argue with them, because 
the system of opinions m question “con- 
tradicts the primary teachings of Nature 
in the human race wherever a religion is 
found and its workings can be ascer- 
tained.” 'I'he “system of opinion” 
which tliLi-) dis(iuahries a reasoner is that 
which is variously called utilitarian, 
matciialistic, atheistical, and so forth; 
and the piimaiy teaching of human 
natme wha h contiadicts is the teach- 
ing of the conscience. Newman, as we 
must leiiumiber, distinguishes the con- 
scieiu'c liom the moial sense, the con- 
scieiK e being the sense of .sin as an 
affionl to the Almighty — the “tieinhling 
of a guilty thing suqaised” in piesence 
of its Maker. It is in con.seience tluis 
defined tliat he, like his master, IhultT, 
finds the voice of (lod, and upon its 
intimations lests suhstantially the whole 
fabric ol his ihcoUigy. 

This e\( lusum of the witnesses on one 
side is genei«illy justified liy the analogy 
of the blind and the .seeing. It w'ould 
be useless, it is said, to aigue w'lth a 
blind man about colours, or wath a dull 
cousi'ieiice about sin. The analogy 
bleaks down in one impoitant point. 
No SCI mg man ever had a diflu ulty in 
conviiu'ing a blind man ol hi.s blindness, 
'riie blind man (.'annot know what sight 
is, but he e.uiiiot help knowing that 
otheis [lossess some facility of which he 
is deiM*ived. No smli piocess is appli- 
cable to the infidel. He is bold enough 
to maintain that he, too, has a conscience 
— that is, that he is as sensitive as the 
believer to the emotions desciibed by 
that name. He only denies the inter- 
pretation put \i[)on it by the theologian. 
He cannot he confuted, like the blind 
man, by any sumniai y appeal to facts; 
for the facts to which the theologian 
appeals are beyond all veiification by 
.experience. Thus wc see at once that 
from the outset all hopes of an objective 
tost of religious truth must lie ahanvloned. 
You can prove to a blind UuUi th..t you 
. see things at a distance You cannot 


prove to the infidel that you see a 
transcendental world. 

In the next place, conscience is, 
according to Newman, the root of all 
superstition. ICvery real religious belief 
is an interpretation of its voice. There- 
fore, an argument from conscience w'ould 
be C(|ually applicable in defence of all 
religions, both of the true and of the 
false superstitions ; for superstition only 
differs from religion by the falsity of the 
alleged facts. Hence Newman has to 
defend religion as against supeistition by 
an ajipeal to specific evidence. There 
must, he admits, be a conclusive argu 
ment to justify our belief ; but the aigii 
ment c.in only be valid or intelligible to 
those who, in tlie first place, have a con 
science -who, in the second place, accept 
his interpretation of its teaching and 
who, in the third place, are imjiressed by 
the special facts which he is able to 
adduce in fiivour of the one true 
('hurch. I'hus, in the last lesoil, he 
iclies upon private judgmeiiL upon his 
i own piivate belief, that is, that he can 
' convince peojile in a (eitain state of 
mind on being [iiesented with a certain 
set of evidence. He cannot say that, as 
.1 matter of fact, all qualified people aie 
convinced, in which case theie would be 
a show of some objective tc*st; for many 
unbelieveis asscit that tliey possess a 
conscience, and even found their imbeliLf 
partly upon the testimony of their con- 
sciiMK'e. ]\lany, too, who ai'i'eiit his 
theory of the eivnsr'ience remain uncon 
vinced by the facts in favour of his 
special conclusions. Tlie only ground 
for denying their (]ualiri('alion w’ould be 
the fact of their unbelief ; and Newman 
too good a logician to indulge in the 
ciicuLu argument that a religion is true 
because the cjualified are convinced, and 
that they are (jualified because convinced. 

Wc have, therefore, an apology fur 
Cliristianity which runs in the main upon 
the old lines. One part of it is enough 
for my purpose. So roVerent a disciple 
of Butler naturally lays a stress upon the 
analogy between natural and revealed 
religion. “ Idle belief in revealed truths 
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depends on belief in natural."* Among 
the most remarkable of natural beliefs is 
the belief in the efficacy of sacrifice. 
Men are not only sensible of sin, so long 
as their conscience is allowed to speak, 
but believe that guilt may be purged by 
offerings and by vicarious suffering. 
This belief, universal in all superstitions, 
is taken up, purified, and then sanctioned 
by the supernatural authority of revela- 
tion. Civilisation unfortunately destroys 
the belief, because it tends to encourage 
Materialism and to deaden the con- 
science. And thus we come back to the 
difficulty already noticed in the theory of 
development. “ Civilisation" pronounces 
against Newman : why is civilisation 
wrong ? The answer involves some 
remarkable assumptions. 

Civilisation is wrong because it contra- 
dicts the primary teaching of Nature. 
The proof is, that savages recognise the 
efficacy of sacrifice, while civilised men 
lose it. We all agree that savages 
believe that they have offended an 
unseen power, and that they can pacify 
him by presents. Civilised men do not. 
The inference is that savages have, and 
civilised men have not, “ a conscience" — 
that is, a sense of remorse for evil-doing. 
But the opposite inference is more 
natural — namely, that a belief in the 
efficacy of sacrifice does not imply a 
conscience. A sacrifice doubtless implies 
a belief that an unseen being can be 
pacified, but it does not in the least tend 
to imply that his anger is caused by sin. 
I'he argument proves too much. We 
find sacrifice among races who appear to 
be not only deficient in a conscience, 
but totally devoid of a moral sense. 
The King of Dahomey makes a blood- 
bath — not, surely, as an expiation for 
drinking too much rum, but to b^be an 
unseen power to help him to kill enemies 
and get more blood. When a god 
becomes moral, and therefore hates sin, 
the old mode of pacifying an immoral 
deity is appliefl to pacify the guardian 
of morality. But the more people 

* Grammar of Assent^ p. 408. 


reason, the less they believe in sacrifice.’ 
The most enlightened among the Jews 
denounced the belief as superstitious in 
words familiar to us all, not because 
their consciences were loss sensitive, but 
because the remedy appeared unworthy. 
The Christian religion spiritualised the 
doctrine — that is, rendered it less coarse 
and material. Protestants and ration- 
alists have abandoned it more decisively, 
and (if they are to be believed) for pre- 
cisely the opposite reason assigned by 
Newman. The higlmr the conception 
of a deity, the less possible the belief, 
that he could be pacified by the blood 
of bulls and goats, or even by the blood 
of an innocent and divine sufferer. 
What arc we to think of a theory which 
makes Spinoza a type of the man with- 
out, and the King of I )ahoiney a type of 
the man with, a conscience? Only this, 
I imagine, that we arrive at a mt?re cari- 
cature of true historical method so long 
as we persist in looking at history 
through the old arbitrary prejudices. 

And now it may be observed that, if 
we confine ourselves to a statement of 
facts, Newman is entirely at one with 
the ordinary infidel. Both say that 
sacrifice is a survival of superstitions 
found in their grossest form among 
barbarous races : both say that the 
power of the Church is chiefly founded 
upon its mode of [)aci Tying the sense of 
remorse by an elaborate system of abso- 
lution : both .say that as the intellect is 
enlightened, as men become more re- 
fined, more gentle, more rational, more 
free from the old brutal instincts, the 
belief tend.s to disappear. Newman 
infers that these phenomena imply the 
deadening of conscience ; the infidel, 
that they imply the gradual development 
of a loftier conception of the universe. 
And if Newman is asked why he accepts 
his own solution, he can only reply that, 
as a matter of fact, it convinces his 
“illative sen.se," and that he believes 
that it would convince the illative sense 
of other people, provided that they have 
a conscience, that they interpret it in 
the way that he does, and that the 



arguments are fairly set before them. To 
which one can only say that, undoubtedly, 
if any man is precisely in Newman's 
state of mind, and has precisely the 
same arguments put before him, he will 
come to precisely the same conclusion. 
But any attempt at a common measure 
of truth as an “objective test” is ex- 
plicitly pronounced impossible ; and thus 
we are once more landed in coni[)lete 
scepticism. A. or B. may be convinced, 
but nothing can he i)rov^d. In short, 
here for the last time Newman has sub- 
'stituted an explanation of the vitality of 
a creed for a justification of its claims. 
His writings show most admirably what 
are, in fact, the methods by which 
Catholicism has thriven and survives ; 
but, so far froin sliowing those methods 
to be reasonable, he really shows conclu- 
sively that they involve the oiieration of 
distinctly illogical inducements to belief. 
Such is the natural result of confounding 
a theory of belief with an of 

proof. If the ultimate test of truth is 
the power of creed to convince men’s 
minds by whatever process, we arc 
inevitably led to the conclusion tliat all 
existing beliefs are ecpially justified. 
Some are more vigorous than others ; 
but in a logical sense, if objective tests 
are set aside, they are all on a footing of 
equality. 

And now we may briefly define the 
general outcome of Newman’s teaching. 
It is, in two words, a genuine theory of 
development in the scientific sense, omit- 
ting the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. The evolutionist holds that, in 
the struggle for existence, the truest 
opinion tends to survive ; and thus, that 
while no generation is in possession of 
the whole truth, the history of belief is 
that of a slow gravitation towards truth. 
Some doctrines which have survived all 
changes, and strengthened under all con- 
ditions, may be regarded as definitely 
established, or at least as indefinitely 
close approximations to truth. Others 
are disappearing, or requiring tr.insfor- 
iU^tion. By studying the history of 
from this point of view we may 


obtain, not a self-subsisting and indepen^- 
dent system of philosophy, but an indis- 
pensable guide towards further approxi- 
mations. We can use history without 
being under the tyranny of the past. 
We can value the postulates upon which 
men have acted without investing them 
with supernatural authority. Newman, 
ignoring this test, and retaining enough 
of the old arbitrary assumptions to reject 
all progress as a baseless dream, secs 
nothing but a huge welter of struggling 
creeds, differing only in degrees of 
vitality or permanence. Having no trust 
in independent reason, he has virtually 
to take that creed which happens to be 
mosLcongenial to his feelings, and justifies 
hinibelf by the incongruous intervention 
of a su[)ernatural authority. He can thus 
comfort.ibly appeal to history so long as 
it testifies to the life of a creed, and con- 
temptuously reject its testimony when it 
exhibits the creed as ossifying or decay- 
ing. As soon as his tests give unpleasant 
results, he can discard them as irrelevant. 
Though the adoption of such a method 
docs not justify Kingsley’s absurd impu- 
tation that Newman preached that truth 
was not a virtue, it certainly sanctions a 
method of playing fast and loose with 
facts which make the apparent appeal to 
history a mere illusion. Tlic whole pith 
of llie Grammar of Assent^ so far as it is 
original, is in the assertion that belief is 
a peisonal product in such a sense that 
no common measure between different 
minds is attainable. Therefore, agree- 
ment can only be produced by super- 
natural intervention ; or, in other words, 
rational agreement is impossible. 

If, then, it is asked how we are to 
escape from such scepticism as Newman’s, 
while appealing, as we admit that we must 
appeal, to experience as the ultimate test 
of truth, the answer is plain. We must 
take Newman’s own criterion, not 
narrowed by his prejudices, nor perverted 
by his introduction of arbitrary assump- 
tions. Securus judicat irhis terrarum ; 
but orbis terrarum must not mean that 
part of the earth’s surface which is over- 
looked by the spire of St. Mary’s, or even 
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that wider region whose inhabitants look 
with reverence to the dome of St. Peter’s. 
The depositum of faith which we must 
accept is not that which is guarded by 
any single Church, however august in its 
history and imposing in its pretensions. 
It is that body of scientific truth which 
is the slow growth of human experience 
through countless ages, and which 
dcvelopes by the labour of truth-loving 
men, and under the remorseless pressure 
of hard facts. We cannot accept as 
proved the rash solutions of the eternal 
riddle which have commended them- 
selves to savages, or to philosophers, or 
to any arbitrary selection of men wlio 
happen to agree with us, or to any organi- 
sation which has enabled men to find a 
common mouthpiece for the utterance 
of their emotions. Dreams, however 
gorgeous, how'wer riclily they embody 
the thoughts of old poets and sages, and 
generations of the noblest men on earth, 
cannot pass muster. We can take 
nothing as proved but that which has 
stood the hard test of verification by 
multitudinous experience. The authority, 
wc must admit, of any individual is in- 
finitesimal; his chances of error innume- 
rable. No man can say, This is true 
because I think it ; nor c.in any man 
hold that he has grasped the full and 
ultimate truth upon any subject. Put, 
if the race is to progress, men must not 


be content to bow to the first authority 
at hand, even if it shows signs of strong 
and prolonged vitality. We must venture 
something to win anything. Our principle 
must he to place ourselves in that direc- 
tion which is shown to have the greatest 
promise by the general set of opinions of 
qualified thinkers. Those opinions have 
the most authority which are most 
rational; and the safest test of rationality 
is that they have commended themselves 
to indepc ndeijit inquirers, who themselves 
acknowledged no law but reason, and 
have not been propagated by ignorance, 
blind submission to arbitrary rules, and 
reluctance to beliv^ve unpleasant truths, 
'fhere is no infallible guide and no com- 
plete and d(*rinilive system of universal 
truth ; but by such means we can attain 
enough trutli to secure the welfare and 
progress of the race and a continual 
approximation towards a fuller and more 
definite body of definitive truth. If wo 
deny that there is any such progress, we 
may pick up a cret'd at random. If we 
admit it, we can, by careful observation 
and the use of all available logical 
canons and accumulated knowledge, 
throw some light upon tlie great problem, 
What is the conceiition of the universe 
to which tluj previous history of imiuiry 
shows that men’s minds are gradually 
conforming themselves as they become 
more rational ? 


TOLKRy\TIC)N 


I. — Restraint of Bet, ires 

Mr. Froude, in his Life of Carlyle^ 
incidentally sets forth a theory of tole- 
ration. Cromwell, he tells us, held 
Romanism to pe “ morally poisonous 
therefore Cromwell did not tolerate. 
We have decided that it is no longer 
poisonous ; therefore we do tolerate. 
CrornwelFs intolerance implied an intense 


“ hatred of evil in its concrete form 
our tolerance need not imply any.defi- 
ciL'iicy ill that respect, but merely a 
difference of opinion as to facts. Upon 
thi% showing, then, we are justified in 
extirpating, by fire and sword, any doc- 
trine, if only wc are sincerely convinced 
that it is “morally poisonous.” I do 
not take this as a full account either of 
Carlyle’s theory or of Mr. Froude’s. 1 
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quote it merely as a pointed statement 
of a doctrine which in some ways would 
appear to follow more directly from the 
utilitarianism which Carlyle detested. 
The argument is simple. A “poisonous 
opinion ” is one which causes a balance 
of evil. The existence of such opinions 
is admitted. Nor, again, is it denied 
that under certain conditions an opinion 
may be suppressed by persecution. The 
persecution, then, of a poisonous opinion 
must do some good, and must produce 
a balance of good if the evil effects of 
the opinion suppressed exceed the various 
evils due to the persecution. But that 
which causes a balance of good is right 
according to utilitarians j and therefore 
persecution may sometimes be right. If 
you have to suppress a trifling error at 
the cost of much suffering, you are acting 
wrongly, as it would be wrong to cure a 
scratch by cutting off a finger. But it 
may be right to suppress a poisonous 
opinion when the evil of the opinion is 
measured by the corruption of a whole 
social order, and the evil of the persecu- 
tion by the death, say, of twelve apostles. 
In such a case it is expedient, and there- 
fore right, that one man or a do/en 
should perish for the good of the people. 

Mill attacked the applicability, though 
not the first principle, of this reasoning 
in the most forcible part of his Liberty. 
He argues in substance that the collateral 
evils due to persecution are always, or 
almost always, excessive. He could not, 
as a utilitarian, deduce toleration from 
some absolute a priori principle. But 
by pointing out evil consecpicnces gene- 
rally overlooked, he could strengthen the 
general presum [)tion against its utility in 
any particular case. His utilitarian 
opponents m.iy still dispute the suffi- 
cieiKy of his reasoning. They urge, in 
.substance, that the presumption is not 
strong enough to justify an absolute 
rule. Granting that there is a presump- 
tion against persecution generally, aiid 
that all the evils pointed out by Mill 
should be taken into accoiuit, yet, they 
saVv^it is still a question of expediency. 
VVe must be guided ir* each particular 


case by a careful balance of the good 
and evil, and must admit this general 
presumption only for what it is worth — 
that is, as a guiding rule in doubtful 
cases, or where we do not know enough 
to balance consequences satisfactorily, 
but not as possessing sufficient authority 
to override a clear conclusion in the 
opposite sense. Practically, we may 
assume, the difference comes to very 
little. Milfs opponents might often be 
as tolerant as himself. He says, indeed, 
that toleration is the universal rule ; yet 
even he might admit that, as in other 
moral problems, a casuist might devise 
circumstances under which it would 
cease to be an absolute rule. On the 
other hand, his opponents, though hold- 
ing in theory that each case has to be 
judged on its merits, would, in fact, 
agree that no case ever occurs at the 
present time in which the balance is 
not in favour of toleration. ’^Phe discus- 
sion, therefore, has less practical applica- 
tion than one might at first sight sup- 
pose. One man says, “Toleration is 
always right, but at times this, like other 
moral rules, may be suspended.” The 
other, “ It is not a question of right or 
wrong, but of expediency ; but, on the 
other hand, in almost every conceivable 
case, toleration is clearly expedient.” It 
is only, therefore, as illustrating an in- 
teresting ethical problem— interesting, 
that is, to people capable of feeling an 
interest in such gratuitous logic-chopping 
— that I would consider the problem. 

I remark, therefore, in the first place, 
that one argument of considerable im- 
portance scarcely receives sufficient 
emphasis from Mill. The objection 
taken by the ordinary common-sense of 
mankind to persecution is, very often, 
that the doctrines enforced are false. 
Toleration, beyond all doubt, has been 
advanced by scepticism. It is clearly 
both inexpedient and wrong to burn 
people for not holding erroneous beliefs. 
Mill extends the argument to cases where 
power and truth are on the same side ; 
but he scarcely brings out what may be 
called the specifically moral "objection. 
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I may hold that Romanism is false and 
even poisonous.” I may still admit 
that a sincere Romanist is not only 
justified in believing — for, so far as his 
belief appears to him to be reasonable, 
he cannot help believing — but also that 
he is morally bound to avow his belief. 
He is in the position of a man who is 
sincerely convinced that a food which I 
hold to be poisonous is wholesome, or, 
rather, is an indispensable medicine. If 
he thinks so, it is clearly his duty to let 
his opinion be known. A man holds 
that prussic acid will cure, when it really 
kills. He is mistaken, but surely he is 
bound to impart so important a truth to 
his fellows. So long, indeed, as men 
held that it was not only foolish, but 
wicked, to hold other religious opinions 
than their own, this argument did not 
apply. But I need not argue that sincere 
errors are in themselves innocent. The 
most virtuous of men will bo a Calvinist 
in Scotland, a ('atholic in Spain, and a 
Mohammedan in Turkey. And so far 
as this possibility is admitted, and as 
the contrary conviction spreads — namely, 
that the leaders of heresies are generally 
virtuous, because it requires virtue to 
uphold an unpopular opinion — the 
dilemma becomes pressing, d'he perse- 
cutor, as a rule, is punishing the virtuous 
for virtuous conduct, and, moreover, for 
conduct which he admits to be virtuous. 
For this is not one of those cases with 
which casuists sometimes piuzle them- 
selves. 'rhe fact that a man thinks him- 
self acting rightly, or is wicked on prin 
ciple, is not a sufficient defence against 
legal punishment. If a man is a 'I'hug, 
the Government is not the less bound to 
hang him because he thinks murder 
right. A thief must be punished, though 
he objects to pro[)(a'ty in general ; and a 
man who deserts his wife, though he 
disapproves of marriage. A man is in 
such cases punished for an action which 
the ruler holds ^o be immoral. But the 
persecutor has to punish a man precisely 
for discharging a duty admitted by the 
persecutor himself to be a duty, and a 
duty of the higlK^st obligation. If the 
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duty of truthfulness be admittetl, I am 
bound not to express belief in a creed 
which I hold to be false. If benevolence 
be a duty, I am bound to tell my neigh- 
bour how be can avoid liell-fire. 'Phe 
dilemma thus brought about — the neces- 
sity of crushing conscience by law --will 
be admitted to be an evil, though it may 
be an inevital)le evil. The .scandal so 
caused is one main cause of the abhor- 
rence felt for the persecutor, and the 
.sympathy for liis victims. 1'he ordinary 
statement of the impolicy of making 
men martyrs testifies to the general 
force of the impression. And it must, 
in fact, be taken into account upon any 
method of calculation, in .so far, at least, 
as the revulsion of fijeling e\(fit(^d by 
persecution tells against the efficacy of 
the met]u)d adopted. 'I'he persecutor, 
that is, must clearly reiiKMiiber that by 
burning a man for his honesty h(^ is 
inevitably exciting the disgust of all who 
care for honesty, even thougli tbt'y do 
not pri/.c it more than orthodoxy. It 
must be in all cases a great, even if a 
necessary, evil, that the law sliould out- 
rage the conscience of its subje('.ts. And 
whatever conclusion may be readied, it 
is desirable to considtu' how far and on 
what principles the a(‘ci‘ptance of this 
dilemma can lie n'.garded as unavi'idable. 

I'he utilitarian can, of course, give a 
consistent reply. 'Flui ultimate criterion, 
he says, of virlin* is utility. .Sincerity is 
a virtue because it is obviously useful to 
m.ankind. 'I'liat nu n should be able to 
trust cai'h other is a first condition of 
the miilual assistance upon whitfiv happi- 
ness (le[)ends. But heia* is a case in 
which we - that is, tlie riikas are con- 
vinced that sincerity does harm. ^Ve 
shall be illogical if we allow the general 
rule derived from parli(ailar cases to 
govern us in the case where it jfiainly 
does not apply. \Vc admit all the evils 
alleged: the suffering of a sincere man 
because of bis sincerity, the encourage- 
ment to hypocrisy, the rlcmoralisation of 
tho.se whose lips arc dosed ; but, after 
admitting all tliis, we still see so clearly 
the mischief which will follow from the 



spread of the opinions in question that 
we pronounce it to exceed all the other 
admitted mischief, and are therefore still 
bound to persecute. Turn it and twist 
it as you will, the question still conies to 
this; Which way does the balance of 
happiness incline? Is it better that 
virtuous Romanists should go to the 
stake and Romanism be so stamped out, 
or that so poisonous an opinion be 
allowed to spread ? We fully admit all 
the evils which you ha^e noted, and 
willingly put them in the balance ; but 
we must weigh them against the evils 
which will follow from the toleration, 
and our action must be determined by a 
final comparison. 

Undoubtedly the argument lias great 
apparent strength. Itfixcs the issues which 
are generally taken ; and when helped 
by the assumption that belief in a creed 
may determine a man’s hapjiiness for all 
eternity, and that men or some body of 
men may possess infallibility, it makes a 
very imposing show. Nor do I wish to 
dispute the fundamental [irinciple — that 
is, the principle that utility is in some 
sense to be the final criterion of morality. 
I think, however, that here, as in other 
cases, a thoroiigligoing application of 
that criterion will lead us to a different 
conclusion from that which results from 
a first inspection. And, in order to 
show this, I must try to point out certain 
tacit assumptions made in the applica- 
tion of this principle to the facts. Grant- 
ing that we must test persecution by its 
effects upon human happiness, I must 
add that we cannot fairly measure these 
effects without looking a little more 
closely into the conditions under which 
they are necessarily applied. The argu- 
ment starts from the generalisation of 
something like a truism. The alleged 
fact is simply this: that pain, threatened 
or inflicted, will stop a man’s mouth. It 
caxi hardly convert him, but it will 
prevent him from converting others. I 
do not dispute the statement ; few of us 
will undertake to say that there is any 
4reed which v/e would not avow or 
renounce rather than be burnt alive. 


We might possibly prefer distant damna- 
tion to immediate martyrdom.' Many 
men, happily for the race, have been 
more heroic ; but burning stopped even 
their mouths, and so far suppressed their 
influence. Wc have, however, to modify 
this statement before we can apply it to 
any serious purpose. We have to show, 
that is, that we not only suppress the 
individual, but eradicate the opinion 
from society ; and this raises two ques- 
tions. There is a difficulty in catching 
the opinion which is to be suppressed, 
and there is a difficulty about arranging 
the machinery through which the neces 
sary force is to be supplied. When we 
examine the conditions of success in the 
enterprise, it may turn out that it is im- 
possible in many cases, and possible in 
any case only at the cost of evils which 
would more than counterbalance any 
possible benefit. Only by such an 
investigation can wc really measure tlic 
total effect of persecution, and it will, I 
think, appear to be still more far-reach- 
ing and disastrous than is implied even 
by Mill’s cogent reasoning. 

Mill, in fact, conducts tlie argument 
as though he made an assumption (for I 
will not say that he actually made it) 
which appears to me, at least, to be 
curiously unreal. Ills reasoning would 
be sometimes more to the purpose if we 
could suppose an opinion to be a sort of 
definite object, a tangible thing like the 
cholera bacillus, existing in a particular 
mind, as the germ in a particular body, 
and, therefore, capable of being laid 
hold of and suppressed by burning the 
person to whom it belongs, as the germ 
is suppressed by being dipped in boiling 
water. I’his corresponds to what one 
may call the “ happy thought ” doctrine 
of scientific discovery. Popular writers 
used sometimes to tell the story of 
Newton’s great discovery as though 
Newton one day saw an apple fall, and 
exclaimed, “ Ah ! an ap{^le is a kind of 
moon 1” This remark had occurred to 
no one else, and might never have struck 
anybody again. If, therefore, you had 
caught Newton on the spot and stamped 






him out, the discovery of gravitation 
might have been permanently suppressed. 
Mill would, of course, have perceived the 
absurdity of such a statement as clearly 
as anyone j yet he seems to make a very 
similar assumption in his Liberty. It is, 
he is arguing, a “ piece of idle sentimen- 
tality” that truth has any intrinsic power 
of prevailing against persecution. “ The 
real advantage which truth has consists 
in this — that, when an opinion is true, 
it may be extinguished once, twice, or 
many times, but in the course of ages 
there will generally be found persons to 
rediscover it and when, he adds, it is 
rediscovered in a propitious age, it may 
“ make such head ” as to resist later 
attempts at suppression. Surely this is a 
most inadequate account of the strength 
of truth. The advantage di'pondent 
upon a chance of rediscovery is e(jually 
possessed by error. Old superstitions 
are just as much given to reappearance 
as old truths. Everyone who has exam- 
ined stupid lads knows very well that 
the blunders which they make are just 
as uniform as the truths which they per- 
ceive. Given minds at a ccTtain st.ige, 
and exposed to certain external condi- 
tions, we can predict the illusions which 
will be generated. So, to take the 
familiar instances, the mass of mankind 
still believes that the sun goes round the 
earth, and is convinced that a moving 
body will stop of itself, independently of 
external resistance. 'Fhc advantage of 
truth is surely dependent upon the 
other fact that it can, as Mill says, 
“ make head.” It gathers stn ngth by 
existing ; it gathers strength, that is, 
because it can be verified and testtjd, 
and every fresh test confirms the belief; 
and it gathers strength, again, in so far 
as it becomes part of a general system 
of truths, each of which confirms, eluci- 
dates, and corroborates the others, and 
which together form the organised mass 
of accepted Iiy;iowledge which we call 
science. So far as we are possessed of 
anything that can be called scientific 
knowledge, we have not to deal with a 
list of separate assertions, each of which 
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has to be judged upon its own merits, 
and each of which may stand or fall 
independently of all the others ; but with 
a system of interdependent truths, some 
of which are supported by irresistible 
weight of evidence, while others are so 
inextricably intertwined with the central 
core df truth that they cannot be sepa- 
rately rejected. To talk, therefore, of 
suppressing an opinion as if it wenj not 
part of a single growth, but a separable 
item in a cfcaotic aggregate of distin- 
guishable theories, is to overlook the 
most essential condition of bringing any 
influence to bear upon opinion generally. 

Consider, first, the case of any scien- 
tifle theory. Newton's great achievement 
was sujiposed to lead to questionable 
theological inferences ; as, indeed, what- 
ev(‘r may be the logit'al infenmees, there 
can be no doubt that it was fatal to the 
mythological imagery in which the earth 
appeared as the c(*ntre of the universe. 
Suppose, then, that it had been decided 
that the opinion was poisonous, and that 
anybody who maintained that the earth 
went round the sun should be burnt. 
Had such a system been carried out, 
what must have happened ? If we sup- 
pose it to be compatible with the con- 
tinued progress of astronomical and 
j)hysieal impiiries, this particular conclu- 
sion might still be ostensibly avoided. 
Kepler's discoveries, and all the astro- 
nomical observations assumed by New- 
ton, might have been allowed to be pro- 
muig.ited, as affording ('onvenient means 
of calculation, and Newton’s physical 
theories might have been let pass as 
interesting surmises in speculation, or 
admitted as a])plicable to other cases. 
It might still be asserted that, so far as 
the solar system was concerned, the doc- 
trines possessed no “objective truth.” 
Something of the kind was, I believe, 
actually attempted. It needs, however, 
no argument to show that such a perse- 
cution would be childish, and would be 
virtually giving over the key of the posi- 
tion to the antagonist, with some feeble, 
ostensible stipulation that he should not 
openly occupy one dependent outwork. 
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The truth would not have been sup- 
pressed, but the open avowal of the 
truth. The only other alternative would 
have been to suppress physical theories 
and astronomical observation altogether, 
in order to avoid the deduction of the 
offensive corollary. In such a case, then, 
the only choice, by the very nature of 
the case, is not between p(‘rmitting or 
suppressing “ an opinion,” but between 
permitting or suppressing scientific 
inquiry in general. Therecire, no doubt, 
bigots and stupid people enough to be 
ready to suppress speculation at large, 
but they would find it hard to induce 
peo])lc to suppress things of obvious 
utility ; they cannot suppress th(' study 
of astronomy for purposes of navigation, 
and yet, when thc^ truth has beim 
acfjuired for this end, its application to 
otheis follows by a sjiontaneous and 
irresistible process. 'I'he victory is won, 
and the only question is whether the 
con([ueior shall m.irch in openly or in a 

mas Is. 

'riiis familiar eKainpk’ may illustrate 
the (’\tr(Mue difficulty of catching, isola- 
ting, and supiiressing so subtle an essence 
as an opinion. Stop all thouglit, and of 
course you can annihilate the particular 
doctriiK* which it generates. But the 
price to pay is a heavy one, and clearly 
not to ho measured by the p.irticular 
sets of consef|iu'nres which result from 
the S[)i’cified dogma, 'i’he same jirincijile 
is everywhere operative. Tlie greatest 
shock lately received by the conservative 
theologians has been diK^ to the spread 
of Darwinian th('ories. How, granting 
that rulers and priests had at their dis- 
posal any amount of [)er.seciiting jiower, 
would they have proposed to suppress 
those theories? 'They object to the 
belief that men have grown out of 
monkeys. Would they, then, allow men 
to hoUl that the horse and ass have a 
common ancestor ; or to question the 
permanency of genera and species of 
plants? Would they prohibit Darwin’s 
investigations into the variou. bre "ds of 
pigeons, or object to his exposition of 
the way in which a multiplication pf cats 


might be unfavourable to the fertilisa- 
tion of clover? The principle shpws 
itself in the most trifling cases ; once 
established there, it spreads by inevitable 
contagion to others; the conclusion is 
obvious to all men, whether tacitly 
insinuated or openly drawn. To sup- 
press it you must get rid of the primitive 
germ. When once it has begun to 
spread, no political nets or traps can 
catch so subtle an element. It would 
be as idle to attempt to guard against it 
as to say that small-pox may rage as it 
pleases everywhere else, but you will 
keep it out of Pall Mall by a cordon of 
policemen to stop people with an actual 
eruption. 'Fhc philosophy of a people 
is the central core of thought, which is 
affected by every change taking place on 
the remotest confines of the organism. 
It is sensitive to every change in every 
department of incjuiry. Every new prin- 
ciple discovered anywhere has to find 
its place in the central truths ; and 
unless you are prepared to suj)er intend, 
and therefore to stifie, thought in general, 
you may as well let it alone altogether. 
Superintendence moans stifling. That 
is not the less triK*, evc'n if the doctrine 
suppressed be erront'ous. Assuming 
that Darwinianism is wrong, or as far as 
you ph'ase from being absolutely true, 
yet its spread proves conclusively that it 
nqiresents a necessary stage of progress. 

e may have to pass beyoml it ; but in 
any case wc have to pass through it. It 
represents that attitude of mind and 
method of combining observations which 
is required under existing conditions. 
It may enable us to rise to a point from 
which we shall see its inadequacy. But 
even its antagonists admit the necessity 
of working provisionally, at least, from 
this assumption, and seeing what can be 
made of it ; and would admit, therefore, 
that a forcible suppression, if so wild an 
hypoihcsis can be entertained, would be 
ecpiivalent to the suppression, not of this 
or that theory, but of all mental activity. 

The conclusion is, briefly, that, so far 
as scientific opinion is concerned, you 
have to cboosie between tolerating error 
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and suppressing all intellectual activity. 
If this be admitted in the case of what 
we call “scientific” knowledge, the 
dilemma presents itself everywhere. We 
are becoming daily more fully aware of 
the unity of knowledge ; of the impossi- 
bility of preserving, isolating, and im- 
pounding particular bits of truth, or pro- 
tecting orthodoxy by the most elaborate 
quarantine. It is idle to speak of a 
separation between the spheres of science 
and theology, as though the contents of 
the two were entirely separate. There 
is, doubtless, much misconception as to 
the nature of the relation ; false infer- 
ences are frefjuently made by hasty 
thinkers; but the difference, whatever it 
may be, is not such as divitlcs two 
independent series of observations, but 
such that every important change in one 
region has a necessary and immediate 
reaction on the other. If wc accept the 
principle of evolution— whether wc take 
the Darwinian version or any other as 
our guide — as applied to the history of 
human belief, we more and more realise 
the undeniable facts that the history 
must be considered as a whole ; that the 
evolution, however it takes place, has to 
follow certain lines defined by the suc- 
cessive stages of intellectual develop- 
ment ; that it consists of a series of 
gradual approximations, each involving 
positive errors, or at least provisional 
assumptions accepted for the moment as 
definitive truths ; and that every widely- 
spread belief, whether accurate or erro- 
neous, has its place in the process, as 
representing at legist the illusions which 
necessarily present themselves to minds 
at a given point of the ascending scale. 
The whole process may be, and, of 
course, frequently has been, arrested. 
But, if it is to take place at all, it is 
impossible to proscribe particular con- 
clusions beforehand. The conclusions 
forbidden may, of course, be such as 
would never ha^e been reached, even if 
not forbidden. In that case the perse- 
cution would be useless. Hut if they 
are such as would commend then;sclves 
to masses of men but for the prohibition, 


it follows that they are necessary 
“ moments ” in the evolution of thought, 
and therefore can only be suppressed by 
suppressing that evolution. 

'I’he vagueness of the argument stated 
in these general terms is no bar to its 
value in considering more special cases. 
It suggests, in the first jdace, an exten- 
sion of one of IMill’s arguments, which 
has been most frecpicntly criticised. He 
tries to prove this advantage of persecu- 
tion by a ra4hcr exaggerated estimate 
of the value of contradiction. “ Even 
admitted truths,” lie says, “ are apt to 
lose their interest for us unless stimulated 
by collision with the contradictory error.” 
It is, of course, obvious to reply that we 
believe in Euclid or in the ordinary 
principles of conduct, though nobody 
ever denies that two sides of a triangle 
arc greater than the third, or doulits 
that murder is objectionable. An opinion, 
I .should say, gains vividness rather from 
constant application to conduct than 
from habitual o[)[)osition. Hut, so far as 
Mill’s argument has to do with toleration, 
it seems to be cogent, and to derive its 
strength from the princi[>le 1 am defend- 
ing. Many opinions, if left alone, would 
doubtless die out by inherent weakness. 
It would be idle to punish men for 
maintaining that two and two make five, 
because the opinion would ruiver survive 
a practical application. The prohibition 
of a palpably absurd theory would be a 
waste of force, and might possibly sug- 
gest to a few ecc«aitrie people tliat there 
must, after all, be something to say for 
the absurdity, and therefore, if for no 
other reason, it is undesirable. Hut it 
was, of course, not of sucli opinions that 
Mill was thinking, d'he only opinions 
which anyone would seriously desire to 
suppressarc plausible opinions — o[)inions, 
that is, which would flourish but for per- 
secution ; and every j)ersecutor justifies 
himself by showing, to his own satisfac- 
tifm, that his intervention is needed. He 
rejects the argument by which Gamaliel 
defended the first plea for toleration. 
He holds that opinions, though coming 
from God, rc/juire human defence. He 



thinks that even the deviVs creed would 
flourish were it not for the stake. That 
is to say, persecution is always defended, 
'and can only be defended, on the ground 
that the persecuted opinion is highly 
plausible, and the same plausibility of an 
opinion is a strong presumption that it is 
an essential part of the whole evolution. 
Even if it be wrong, it must represent 
the way in which a large number of 
people will think, if they think at all. 
It corresponds to one asjyict, though an 
incomplete or illusory aspect, of the 
facts. If erroneous, there must be some 
general cause of the error ; a cause which, 
in the supposed case, must be the preva- 
lence of some erroneous or imperfect 
belief in the minds of many people. 
The predisposing cause will presumably 
remain, even if this expression of opinion 
be silenced. And, in all such cases, the 
effect of suppression will he prejudicial 
to the vigour even of the true belief. 
The causes, whatever they be, which 
obstruct its acceptance will operate in a 
covert form. Real examination becomes 
impossible when the side which is not 
convicted is not allowed to have its 
reasons for doubt tested ; and we reach 
the dilemma just stated. That is to say, 
if thought is not suppressed, the error 
will find its way to the surhice through 
some subterranean channels ; while, if 
thought is suppressed, the truth and all 
speculative truth will of course be 
enfeebled with the general enfeeblemont 
of the intellect. To remedy a morbid 
growth you have applied a ligature which 
can only succeed by arresting circulation 
and bringing on the mortification of the 
limb. To treat intellectual error in this 
fashion must always be to fall into the 
practice of quackery, and suppress a 
symptom instead of attacking the source 
of the evil. 

The assertion is, apparently, at least, 
opposed to another doctrine in which 
Mill agrees with some of his antagonists. 
He says, as we have seen, that a belief 
the natural prevalence truth is a 
piece of idle senti mentality ; it is a 
** pleasant falsehood ** to say tliat truth 


always triumphs; “history teems with 
instances of successful persecution and 
he confirms this by such cases as the 
failure of the Reformers in Spain, Italy, 
and Flanders, and of the various attempts 
which preceded I.uther^s successful revolt 
Arguments beginning “all history shows ” 
are always sophistical. The most super 
ficial knowledge is sufficient to show 
that, in this case at least, the conclusion 
is not demonstrated. To prove that 
persecution “ succeeded*” in suppressing 
truth, you must prove that without per- 
secution truth would have prevailed. 
The argument from the Reformation 
must surely in Mill be an artij^timentum 
ad /iomtne?n. He did not hold that 
TvUther, or Knox, or the Lollards, 
preached the whole truth ; hardly, even, 
that they were nearer the truth than 
Ignatius Loyola or St. Bernard. And 
the point is important. For when it is 
said that the Reformation was suppressed 
in Italy and Spain by persecution, we 
ask at once whether there is the slightest 
reason to suppose that, if those countries 
had been as free as England at the 
present day, they would have become 
Protestant? Protestantism had its day 
of vitality, and in some places it is still 
vigorous ; but with all the liberty of con- 
science of modern Italy, the most enthu- 
siastic Protestant scarcely expects its 
conversion before the millennium. If, 
when there is a fair field and no favour, 
Protestantism stands still, why should 
we suppose that it would have advanced 
if it had always been free ? Many 
writers have insisted upon the singular 
arrest of the Protestant impulse. The 
boundaries between Protestantism and 
Catholicism are still drawn upon the 
lines fixed by the first great convulsion. 
It is at least as plausible taattribute this 
to the internal decay of Protestantism as 
to the external barriers raised b) perse- 
cution. In the seventeenth century philo- 
sophical intellects had^ already passed 
beyond the temporary compromise which 
satisfied Luther and his contemporaries. 
Protestantism, so far as it meant a specu- 
lative movement, was not the name of a 





single principle or a coherent system of 
opinion, but of a mass of inconsistent 
theories approximating more or less con- 
sciously to pure deism or “ naturalism.” 
Victories over Romanism were not really 
won by the creed of Calvin and Knox, 
but by the doctrines of Hobbes and 
Spinoza. Otherwise we may well believe 
the Protestant creed would have spread 
more rapidly, instead of ceasing to 
spread at all precisely when persecution 
became less vigorous. When we look 
more closely at the facts, the assumption 
really made shows its true nature. Per- 
secution might strike down any nascent 
Protestantism in Spain ; but it can hardly 
be said that it created the very zeal which 
it manifested. If no persecution had 
been possible, the enthusiasm of Loyola 
and his successors might (even if I may 
not say would) have burnt all the more 
brightly. And if the orthodox had been 
forbidden to strike a foul blow, they 
might have been equally successful when 
confined to legitimate methods. The 
reasoning, in fact, is simple. Protes- 
tantism died out when persecution 
flourished. But persecution flourished 
when zeal was intense. The assumption 
that the extinction of heresy was due to 
the persecution is not required to account 
for the fact that it did not spread in the 
regions where faith was strongest. In 
any case, if we assume, as we must 
assume, that the old faith was congenial 
to a vast number of minds, we might be 
sure that it would triumph where it had 
the most numerous and zealous fol- 
lowers. Undei the conditions of the 
times, that triumph of course implied 
persecution ; but it is an inversion of 
logic to put this collateral effect as the 
cause of the very state of mind which 
alone could mijke it possible. So, again, 
Protestantism died out in France (which 
Mill does not mention) and survived in 
England ; and in England, says Mill, the 
death of Elizab^h or the life of Mary 
would “ most lively ” have caused its 
extirpation. Possibly, for it is difficult 
to argue “ might have beens.” But it is | 
equally possible that the English indif* I 


ference which made the country pliable 
in the hands of its rulers would have 
prevented any effective persecution, and 
the ineffectual persecution have led only 
to a more thorough-going revolution 
when the Puritan party had accumulated 
a greater stock of grievances. If, again, 
Protestantism had been really congenial 
to the French people, is it not at least 
probable that it would have gathered 
sufficient strength in the seventeenth 
century — what^v^cr the disadvantages 
under which it actually laboured — to 
make a subsocjuent revival of vigorous 
persecution impossible? One ultimate 
condition of success lay, partly, at any 
rate, in the comi)lex conditions, other 
than the direct action of rulers, which 
predisposed one society to the Catholic 
and others to the Protestant doctrine ; 
and if we are not entitled to assume that 
this was the sole ultimate and determin- 
ing condition of the final division, we 
are certainly not entitled to seek for it in 
the persecution whicli is in any land a 
product of a spiritual force capable of 
acting in countless other ways. 

Once more we come across that “happy 
thought ” doctrine which was natural to 
the old method of writing history. 
Catholics were once content to trace the 
English Reformation to the wickedness 
of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth ; Protes- 
tants, to the sudden inspiration of this 
or that Reformer. Without attempting 
to argue the general question of the im- 
portance of great religious leaders, this 
at least is evident : that the appropriate 
medium is as necessary as the immediate 
stimulus. 'I'here were bad men before 
Henry VIII., and daring thinkers and 
Reformers before Luther. The Church 
could resist plunder or reform while it 
posse.ssed sufficient vital force ; and the 
ultimate condition of that force was that 
its creeds and its worship satisfied the 
strongest religious aspirations of man- 
kind. Luther at an earlier period would 
have been a St. Bernard. Its weakness 
and the success of assailants, good or 
bad, were due, as no one will now deny, 
to the morbid condition into which it 
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had fallen, from causes which cauld only 
be fully set forth by the profoundest and 
most painstaking investigation. If this 
be granted, it follows that Protestantism, 
whether a wholesome or a pernicious 
movement, meant the operation of 
certain widely-spread and deeply-seated 
causes rendering some catastro[)]ie in- 
evitable. To apply an effective remedy 
it would have been necessary to remove 
the causes, to restore the old institutions 
in working order, and ^to renew the 
vitality of the faiths upon whicli its 
vigour essentially depended. So far as 
the opi)()nents of reform relied upon 
persecution, they were driving the disease 
inwards instead of applying an effectual 
remedy. Such observations —too com- 
monplace to be worth more than a brief 
indication —must be indicated in order 
to justify the obvious limitations to 
Mill’s estimate of the efficacy of persecu- 
tion. In the first place, it is not proved 
that it was projxirly “ efficacious ” at all ; 
that is, that the limits of the creeds 
would not have been api)roximately the 
same had no persecution been allowetl. 
Secondly, if efficacious, it was efficacious 
at a cost at which the immediate suffer- 
ing of the martyrs is an absurdly in- 
adecpiate measure. In Si)ain, Protes- 
tantism was stain[)ed out, when it might 
have died a natural death, at the price of 
general intellectual atrophy. Had the 
persecutors known that tlie system from 
which persecution resulted was also a 
system under which their country would 
decline from the higiicst to the most 
insignificant position, their zeal might 
have been cooled. In France, again, if 
Protestantism was ultimately suppressed 
by the State, Catholics of to-day may 
reckon the cost. Thought, being (upon 
that hypothesis) forced into a different 
mode of expressing dissent, has not only 
brought about the triumph of unbelief, 
but the production of a type of infidelity 
not only speculatively hostile to Catholi- 
cism, but animated by a bitter hatred 
w’hich even the most anti-Catholic of 
reasoners may regret. I am unable to 
decide the problem wh'dher it is worth 


while to save a few souls at the moment 
with the result of ultimately driving a 
whole nation to perdition ; but it is one 
which even those who rely upon the 
hell-fire argument may consider worth 
notice. And if in England we have 
escaped some of these mischiefs, we may 
ask how much good we have done by an 
ineffectual persecution of Catholics in 
Ireland — a point upon which it is need- 
less to insist, because everyone admits 
the folly of ineffectual persecution. 

The facts, so considered, seem to fit 
best with the doctrine which I am advo- 
cating. Persecution may be effective 
at the cost of strangling all intellectual 
advance; it may be successful for a time 
in enforcing hypocrisy, or, in other words, 
taking the surest means of producing a 
dry-rot of the system defended ; or, 
finally, it may be ineffectual in securing 
its avowed object, but singularly effica- 
cious in producing bitter antipathy and 
accumulating undying ill-will between 
hostile sections of society. When, there- 
fore, the argument is stated as though 
all the evils to be put in the balance 
against persecution were the pain of the 
immediate sufferers and the terror of 
sympathisers, I should say that the 
UKTt'st outside of the case has really 
been touched. One other consideration 
is enough for this part of the question. 
Persecution may discourage unbelief, 
but it cannot be maintained that it has 
the least tendency to increase belief. 
Positively it must fail, whatever it may 
do negatively. Tlie decay of a religion 
means a decline of “ vital faith — of a 
vivid realisation of the formulae verbally 
accepted. That is the true danger in 
the eyes of believers; and, if it be widely 
spread, no burning of heretics can tend 
to diminish it. People do not believe 
more vigorously because "^believers in a 
different creed are burnt. They only 
become more cowardly in all their 
opinions ; and some other remedy of a 
totally different natuft can alone be 
efficacious. You can prevent people 
from worshipping another God, but you 
cannot make them more zealous about 
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their own. And perhaps a lukewarm 
believer is more likely to be damned, 
certainly he is not less likely to be mis- 
chievous, than a vigorous heretic. 

To complete the argument, however, 
or rather the outline of the argument, 
it would be necessary to follow out 
another set of considerations. Granting 
that you can suppress your heresy by 
persecution enough, we have to ask how 
you can get persecution enough. Per- 
secution which does not suppress is a 
folly as well as a crime. I'o irritate 
without injuring is mischievous upon all 
hypotheses. In that case, if not in 
others, even cynics allow that the blood 
()f the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 
The danger of advertising your opponent 
is jiretty well understood by this time, 
and popular riots suppressed by the 
police arc the very thing desirable for 
the Salvation Army. It is agreed, then, 
that the weapon is one to be used solely 
on condition that it is applied with 
sufficient stringency. Now, if we ask 
further how this i.s to be obtained, and 
especially if we ask that question in the 
light of the preceding iiKjuiry, we shall 
arrive at a conclusion difficult to state in 
adequate terms. It may be possible to 
stamp out what we may call a particular 
opinion. The experiment, at least, has 
often been tried, though I do not know 
that it has often succeeded. When it 
was criminal to speak of a king’s vices, 
tile opinion entertained about particular 
kings was hardly more flattering — though 
flatterers alone could speak openly — 
than it is now. But to suiipress so 
vague and penetrating a thing as a new 
religious opinion is a very different and 
a very serious matter. I'he change may 
not be the less efficacious because it is 
not overt. Nothing, for examine, could 
be easier than to advocate the most 
infidel opinions in the language of 
jierfect orthodoxy. The belief in God 
is generally taken to be a cardinal article 
of faith. J^ut tHe words may be made 
to cover any state of mind. Spino/a 
and Hobbes both professed to believe in 
a God who, to their opponents, was no 


God at all. The quaint identification 
of “deist” with “atheist,” by orthodox 
writers, is an illustration of the possible 
divergence of meaning under unity of 
phrase. One set of theologians hold to 
the concejition of a Being who will help 
a pious leader to win a battle if a proper 
re(iuest be made. Another set, equally 
sincere and devout, regard any such 
doctrine as presumptuous and profane. 
Briefly, what is common to all who use 
the word, is a^substance known only by 
attributes which are susceptible of in- 
definite variation. And what is true of 
this is true of all aitichis of faith. I will 
be a believer in any theological dogma 
to morrow, if you will agree that I shall 
define the words precisely as I please ; 
nor do 1 think that I should often have 
to strain them beyond very respectable 
precedents in order to cover downright 
positivism. How is this diflicully to be 
met? How is a nominal belief in 
Christianity to be guarded from nuflting 
away without any ( hange of phraseology 
into .some vague pantheism or agnosti- 
cism, or, in the other direction, to a 
degrading anthropomoqihism ? A mere 
chain of woids is too easily bonui to be 
cared for by anybody. You nuiy crush 
a downright Tom Paine; but how are 
you to restrain your wily latitudinal ian, 
who will swallow any formula as if he 
liked it? Obviously, the only reiily can 
be that you must give discretionary 
pi>wers to your IiKpiisition. It must be 
empowered to judge of tendencies as 
well as of definite opinions ; to cross- 
examine the freethinker, and bring his 
heresy to open light ; to fashum new 
tests when the old ones break down, and 
to resist the very first ap[)roaches of the 
insidious enemy wh(> would rationalise 
and extenuate. And, further, as 1 have 
.said, the same authority must lay his 
grasp, not only on theologians and 
philosophers, but upon every deparlineiit 
of thought by which they are influenced 
— that is to say, upon speculation in 
general. Without this, the substance 
may all slip away, and hiave you with 
nothing but an empty shell of merely 



formal assertion. The task is, of course, 
practicable in proportion to the rarity 
of intellectual. activity. In ages when 
speculation was only possible for a rare 
philosopher here and there, it might be 
easy to make the place too hot to hold 
him, even if he escaped open collision 
with authority. But in any social state 
approaching at all to the present, the 
magnitude of the task is obvious beyond 
all need of explanation. 

This suggests a final conclusion. No 
serious politician assumes off-hand that a 
law will execute itself. It may be true 
that drunkenness and heresy would 
expire together if every drunkard and 
heretic could be hanged. But before 
proposing a law founded upon that 
opinion, the legislator has to ask; not 
only whether it would be effective if 
applied, but whether it could be ap[)lied. 
What are the conditions of efficiency of 
law itself? Opponents of toleration 
seem to pass over this as irrelevant. If 
heretics were always burnt, heresy would 
die out. Suppose that granted, how 
does it apply ? The question as to the 
possibility of carrying out a law is as 
important as any other (piestion about it. 
The I..egislature is omnipotent in the 
sense that whatever it declares to be a 
law is a law, for that is the meaning of a 
law; but it is as far as possible from 
omnipotence in the sense of being able 
to impose any rule in practice. For 
anything to be effective persecution you 
require your Inquisition — a body en- 
dowed with such authority as to be able 
not merely to proscribe a given dogma, 
but all the various disguises which it 
may assume ; and to suppress the very 
germs of the doctrines by which the 
whole of a creed may be sapped without 
ostensible assaults upon its specific state- 
ments ; to silence, not only the conscious 
heretic, but the more dangerous reasoner 
who is unintentionally furthering heretical 
opinions ; to extend its dominion over 
the whole field of intellectual activity, 
and so stamp out, not this oi that objec- 
tionable statement, but those changes 
in the very constitueiu principles of 


reasoning which, if they occur, bring with 
them the necessity of correlative changes 
in particular opinions, and which can 
only be hindered from occurring by 
arresting the development of 'thought 
itself. When faith in the supernatural 
is decaying, it is idle to enforce internal 
homage to this or that idol. The special 
symptom is the result of a constitutional 
change which such measures have no 
tendency to remedy. How, then, is an 
administrative machinery equal to such 
purposes to be contrived, or the necessary 
force supplied for its effective working ? 
Obviously it implies such an all-embracing 
and penetrating despotism as can hardly 
be paralleled in history ; a blind spirit 
of loyalty which will accept and carry 
out the decisions of the political rulers, 
and that in the face of the various influ- 
ences which, by the hypothesis, are 
bringing about an ijitellectual change, 
and presumably affecting the rulers as 
well as their subjects. And even so 
much can only be reached by limiting 
or asphyxiating the intellectual progress, 
with all which it implies. The argument, 
it must be added, applies to the case of 
erroneous, as well as of sound, opinions. 
That is to say, it is in all cases idle to 
attack the error unless you can remove 
the predisposing cause. I may hold, as 
in fact I do hold, that what is called the 
religious reaction of recent times involves 
the growth of many fallacies, and that it 
is far more superficial than is generally 
asserted. But, whatever its origin, it 
has its causes. So far as they are not 
to be found in the purely intellectual 
sphere, they must be sought in social 
conditions, or in the existence of certain 
emotional needs not yet provided for by 
the newer philosophy. To try to sup- 
press such movements forcibly — if any 
such enterprise could be seriously pro- 
posed — would be idiotic. However 
strong our conviction of intellectual 
error, we must be content to have error 
as long as we have Ibols. For folly, 
education in the widest sense is the sole, 
though singularly imperfect, remedy ; 
and education in that sense means the 





stimulation of all kinds of intellectual 
energy. The other causes can only be 
removed by thorough social reforms, and 
the fuller elaboration of a satisfactory 
philosophy. Persecution, were such a 
thing really conceivable, could at most 
drive the mischief to take other forms, 
and would remove one of the most 
potent stimulants to the more satisfactory 
variety of regenerating activity. 

My reply, then, to the question, Why 
do you not extirpate poisonous opinions 
by force? is, briefly, the old one — 
Because I object to quack remedies : to 
remedies, in this case, which can at most 
secure a negative result at the cost of 
arresting the patient’s growth. When I 
come to the strictly ethical problem, Is 
persecution wicked? and, if so, why? T 
must answer ratlier more fully. All that 
I have said is a simple expansion of 
familiar and obvious arguments. Not 
only must Mill, whom I have criticised 
in particular points, have recognised all 
the alleged evils in a general way, but 1 
am certain that others less favourable to 
toleration would admit them in any given 
case. If, that is, a systematic attack 
uiK)n any opinion, or upon general free- 
dom of thought, were proposed, everyone 
would admit the futility of a partial per- 
secution and the impossibility of an 
effectual one. It is only the form into 
which the general argument is cast that 
perplexes the general theory. It is so 
plain that a special utterance may be 
stopped by a siifhcicnt penalty; and, 
again, it seems so easy to assume that a 
dogma is a kind of entity with a par- 
ticular and deflnable set of consequences 
adhering to it, that reasoners overlook 
the unreality which intrudes in the course 
of their generalisations. They neglect 
what, according to me, is an essential 
part of the ca.se — all the secondary im- 
plications, that is, of an effectual perse- 
cution; the necessity of arresting a 
mental phase ns well as a particular 
error, and of altering the w'hole political 
and social organisation in order to pro- 
vide an effectual censorship. If the«^e 
necessities are more or less recognised, | 


they are thrust out of the argument by 
a simple device. The impossibility of 
organising an effective persecution now 
is admitted ; but then it is said that this 
is a proof of modern effeminacy — senti- 
mentalism, or anarchy, or some other 
objectionable peculiarity, "i'his is vir- 
tually to say that, though toleration must 
be admitted as a transitional phase, it 
implies a weakness, not strength; and, in 
brief, that the advocate of persecution 
would prefer* a totally different social 
slate — namely, such a one as combines 
all the requisites for an adequate regula- 
tion of opinion. Persecution is wrong, 
here and now, for you and me, because 
our teeth are drawn, and we can only 
mumble without biting ; but we will hope 
that our teeth may grow again. The 
admission, in whatever terms it may be 
made, is perhaps enough for us. Virtually 
it is an admission that persecution cannot 
he justified unless certain conditions are 
realised which arc not now realisable ; 
and this admission is not le.ss important 
because made in terms calculated to 
extciiualc the importance and the per- 
manence of these conditions. J^Vom my 
point of view, on the other hand, the 
circumstances thus treated as removable 
and trifling accidents are really of the 
very essence of the case, and it is only 
by taking them into account that we can 
give a satisfactory theory of toleration. 
Toleration presupposes a certain stage of 
development, moral and intellectual. In 
the ruder social order, toleration is out 
of the question for familiar reasons. The 
rudimentary Church and State are so 
idt-nlifiod that the kingly power has the 
spiritual sanctity, and the priest can 
wield the secular arm. Heresy is a kind 
of rebellion, and the gods cannot be 
renounced without an attack upon 
political authority. Intellectual activity 
is confined to a small class, and opinions 
change by an imperceptible and uncon- 
scious process. Wherever such a condi- 
tion is actually in existence, controversy 
can only be carried on by the sword. A 
change of faith is not caused by argu- 
ment, but is part of the process by which 
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a more powerful nice conquers or extir- 
pates its neighbours. 'I’lie higher belief 
, has a better chance, perhaps, so far as it 
is characteristic of a superior race, but 
owes little to its logical or philosophical 
merits. And, in such a state of things, 
toleration is hardly to be called a virtue, 
because it is an impossibility. If the 
equilibrium between sects, as between 
races, dejjends upon the sword, the pro- 
pagator or the (k'fcnder of the faith must 
use the sword as the esseiltial condition 
of his success. If individuals perceive 
that toleration is desirable, they perceive 
also that it can only be achieved through 
an elevation of the whole race to a higher 
social condition. It remains as an unat- 
tainable ideal, dimly foreshadowed in 
SOUK*, higher minds. 

In the moni advanced stage, with 
which we hav(‘ to do, the slate of things 
is altered, (diurch and Stale are no 
longei identified ; a soi'iety has a political 
apiiaratus dis^'harging one set of func- 
tions, and an e('elesiasti(Ml apparatus (or 
more than one) which dischaigt's another 
set. Some siK'h distinction exists as a 
plain matter of fact, 'fhere n'lnains, 
indeed, the pi'rjiU’xed contr()V(‘rsy as to its 
ultimate nature, and tlie di'gree in whic h 
it can be maintained, 'riu', priest is a 
different person from the ruler, and each 
individual is governed in part of his 
conduct by a reference to the political 
order, and in other parts by a reference 
to the siiiiitual order. On the ollu^ 
hand, it is urged, and, indeed, it is 
undeniable, that the distinction is not 
a complete se[)aration. ICvery S[)iritual 
rule has its secular aspect, and every 
secular rule its spiritual. lOach power 
has an infliu'nce over the whole sphere 
of conduct, and it is idle to diaw a line 
between theory and prac'tice, inasmuch 
as all theory afk'cts practice, and all 
practice is based upon theory. I Tow 
are the contlii'ling claims of two powers 
to be reconciled, when each affects the 
whole sphere of thought 'and conduct, 
‘ without making one absolutely dependent 
upon the other ? 

This opens a wide fiolil of controversy. 


upon which 1 must touch only so far as 
the doctrine of toleration is concerned. 
How are we to reconcile any such 
doctrine with the admission that the 
State must enforce certain kinds of 
conduct, that it must decide (unless it 
is to be absolutely dependent upon the 
Church, or, in other words, unless the 
Church is itself a State) what kinds of 
conduct it will enforce ; and, therefore, 
that it may have to forbid practices com- 
mended by the Church, or to punish 
men, indirectly at least, for religious 
opinions -that is, to persecute ? We 
may argue about the expediency in par- 
ticular cases ; but how can we lay down 
a general principle ? 

'The existence of any society whatever 
clearly presupposes an agreement to 
obey certain elementary rules, and there- 
fore the existence of a certain desire for 
order and respect for constituted autho 
rity. JCviTy sociidy also contains anti- 
social el(‘ments, and must impose penal- 
ties upon anti social conduct. It can, 
of course, dixil walh a small part only of 
such conduct. It can punish murder, but 
not ill will. And, further, though it cannot 
punish all immorality, it may])unishno 
conduct which is not immoral, d'he crimi- 
nal law covers only a part i>f tire field of 
the moral law, but may nowhere extend 
beyond it. The cffitacy, again-, of all 
State action depends iqion the existence 
of the organic instincts which have been 
evolved in its growth. Churcluxs, like 
all other forms of association, depend 
upon the existence of similar instini ts or 
sentiments, some of which are identical 
with those upon which the State is also 
founded, while others are not directly 
related to any particular form of political 
organisation. Many different ("hurches 
may arise, corresponding to differences 
of belief upon ciuestions of the highest 
importance, of which the members may 
yet be capable of uniting for political 
purposes, and of men^^ership of the 
same State. Agnostics, Protestants, and 
Catholics may agree to hang murderers 
and enforce contracts, though they go to 
different Churches, and some of them to 
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no Church at all ; or hold the most con- 
tradictory opinions about the universe at 
[j3,rge. The possibility, within some un- 
defined limits, is proved by experience ; 
hut can we define the limits or deny the 
contrary possibility? May not a Church 
be so constituted that membership is 
inconsistent with membership of the 
State ? If a creed says “ steal,” must 
not its adherents go to prison ? If so, 
and if the State be the sole judge on 
such points, do we not come back to 
persecution ? 

I reply, first, that the difficulty is in one 
way exaggerated, and in a way which 
greatly affects the argument. Respect, for 
example, for human life or for property 
represents different manifestations of 
lhat essential instinct which is essential 
to all social development. Unless 
murderers and thieves were condemned 
and punished, there could be no society, 
but only a barbarous chaos. These are 
undamental points which are and must 
be settled before the problem of tolera- 
;ion can even be raised. The ethical 
ientiment which condemns such crimes 
must exist in order that priests and 
jolicemcn may exist. It is not a pro- 
iuct, but a precedent condition, of tluur 
ictivity. Tlie remark is needed because 
t is opposed to a common set of theories 
ind phrases. Theologians of one class 
ire given to assert that morality is the 
:reation of a certain set of dogmas which 
lave somehow dropped out of the skies. 
The prejudice against theft, for example, 
s due to the belief, itself due to revela- 
ion — that is,* to a communication from 
vithout — that thieves will have their 
lortion in the lake of fire. So long as 
his theory, or ore derived from it, holds 
ts ground, we are liable to the assimip- 
ion that all morality is dependent upon 
pecific beliefs about facts of which we 
nay or may not he ignorant, and has, 
herefore, something essentially arbitrary 
bout it. It is a« natural consequence 
hat religion may change in such a way 
s to involve a reversal of the moral 
iw, and therefore a total incompatibility 
etween the demands of the religion 


and the most essential conditions of 
social life. I hold that this represents a 
complete inversion of cause and effect ; 
that morality springs simply from the 
felt need of human beings living in 
society; that religious beliefs spring 
from and reflect the prevalent moral 
sentiment instead of producing it as an 
independent cause ; that a belief that 
murderers will be damned is the effect, 
and not the cause, of our objection to 
murder. There il;, doubt k^ss, an intimate 
connection between the two beliefs. In 
the intellectual stage at which hell 
seems a reasonable hypothesis, we cannot 
express our objection to murder w'ithout 
speaking in terms of hell fire. lUit the 
hell is created by that objection when 
present to minds at a certain stage ; and 
not a doctrine communicated from 
without and generating the objection, 
loom this it follows that the religious 
belief which s[)rings from the moral 
sentiments (among other conditions) 
cannot, as a rule, be in conflict with 
them, or with the corollaries (k.'duced 
from them by the legislator. In other 
words, agreement betwetai the State and 
the (diurcli as to a very wide sphere of 
conduct must be the rule, because the 
sentiment u[)on which their vitality 
depends springs from a common root, 
and depends upon general conditions, 
independent of sjajcial beliefs and forms 
of government. In spite of these con- 
siderations, the difllculty may undoubtedly 
occur. A religion may command criminal 
practices, and even {)ractiees incaaisistenl 
with the very existence of tlur society. 
Nihilists and C'ommimists may order 
men to steal or slay. Arii they to be 
permitUul to attack the Stale l)ecausc 
they attack it in the name of n^ligion? 
The answ'er, of course, is plain. Criminals 
must be punished, whatever their prin- 
ciple. The fact that a god commands 
an action does not mak(i it moral, 
'riicre are very immoral gods going 
about, whose followers must be punished 
for obeying their orders. Belief in his 
gods is no excuse for the criminal. It 
only show^s that his moral ideas are 



tbnfused. If the god has no better 
principles than a receiver of stolen 
goods, his authority gives no better 
justification for the act. The punish- 
ment does not violate the principle that 
none but immoral acts should be 
punished, unless we regard morality as 
a mere name for actions commanded by 
invisible beings. Nor, leaving this for 
the moment, is this properly a case of 
persecution. Toleration implies that a 
man is to be allowed *'to profess and 
maintain any principles that he pleases ; 
not that he should be allowed in all 
cases to act upon his principles, espe- 
cially to act upon them to the injury of 
others. No limitation whatever need 
be put upon this principle in the case 
supposed. I, for one, am fully prepared 
to listen to any arguments for the pro- 
priety of theft or murder, or, if it be 
possible, of immorality in the abstract. 
No doctrine, however well established, 
should be protected from discussion. 
The reasons have been already assigned. 
If, as a matter of fact, any appreciable 
number of persons is inclined to advo- 
cate murder on i)rinciple, I should wish 
them to slate their opinions openly and 
fearlessly, because I should think that 
the shortest way of exploding the prin- 
ciple and of ascertaining the true causes 
of such a perversion of moral sentiment. 
Such a state of things implies the exist- 
ence of evils which cannot be really 
cured till their cause is known, and the 
shortest way to discover the cause is to 
give a hearing to the alleged reasons. 
Of course, this may lead to very difficult 
points of casuistry. We cannot always 
draw the line between theory and 
practice. An attack upon the evils of 
landed property delivered in a certain 
place and time may mean — shoot this 
particular landlord. In all such cases, 
it can only be said that the issue is one 
of fact. It is most desirable that the 
principles upon which property in land 
can be defended should be thoroughly 
discussed. It is most undesirable that 
any landlord should be assassinated. 
Whether a particular speech is really a 


part of the general discussion, or an act 
in furtherance of a murderous conspiracy, 
is a question to be decided by the 
evidence in the case. Sometimes if 
may be almost impossible to draw the 
line; I only urge that it should be 
drawn in conformity with the general 
rule. The propriety of every law should 
be arguable ; but while it is the law, it 
must be enforced. 

This brings us to a further difficulty. 
Who, is it asked, is to decide these 
cases? The State is to punish acts 
which are inconsistent with its existence 
or immoral. But if the State is to 
decide, its decision is ultimate; and it 
may decide, for example, as Cromwell 
decided, that the Mass was an immoral 
ceremony, and therefore as much to he 
suppressed as an act of theft. Simply 
to traverse the statement of fact would 
be insufficient. If we merely deny the 
immorality of the Mass, we say thnr 
Cromwell was mistaken in his facts, not 
that his conduct was immoral in itsclt. 
lie was mistaken, as he would have been 
mistaken had he supposed that the con 
gregalion was collected to begin a 
political rising, when it simply came 
together for a religious ceremonial. Tlu' 
objection (if we may fairly judge Cromwell 
by a modern standard, which need not 
be here considered) is obviously different. 
It assumes that the suppression of tlu* 
Mass was an act done in restraint of 
opinion. Nobody alleged that the Mass 
had any other ill-consequences than its 
tendency to encourage the spread of a 
religion. A simple act of idolatry is not 
of itself injurious to my neighbour. 1 
am not injured because you, being a fool, 
do an act of folly which is nothing but 
an open avowal of your folly. The 
intention of the persecutor was to 
restrain the spread of an opinion by 
terror; and just so far as that was tlu^ 
intention it was an act of intolerance. 
It is easy to put di fluent cases. If, for 
e.<ample, a creed commanded human 
sacrifices, it might be right to suppress 
an anti-social practice. The murder 
would not be justified because of the 




invisible accomplice, though he were 
called a god. The action should there- 
fore be punished, though we ought not 
rto punish the promulgation of an argu- 
ment in favour of the practice, nor to 
punish other harmless practices dictated 
by the same creed. But in the case of 
the Mass the conduct would be admit- 
tedly harmless in every other respect 
than in^its supposed effect upon opinion. 
The bare act of eating a wafer with 
certain ceremonies only became punish- 
able because the actor attached to it, 
and encouraged others to attach to 
it, a particular religious significance. 
Restraint of opinion, or of its free 
utterance, by terror is the essence of 
persecution, and all conduct intended to 
achieve that purpose is immoral. The 
principle is entirely consistent with the 
admission that a legislator must decide 
for himself whether or not that is the 
real tendency of his legislation. There 
is no appeal from the Legislature, and 
therefore it must decide in the last resort. 
But it does not follow that a court from 
which there is no appeal follows no rules 
in fact, nor that all its decisions are 
morally right. In laying down such a 
piinciple, or any other first principle, we 
are not proposing a rule which can be 
enforced by any external authority. It 
belongs to a sphere which is antecedent 
to all legislation. VVe say simply that a 
legislator will accept it so far as he legis- 
lates upon sound principles. Nor is it 
asserted that the principle is always 
free from ambiguity in its applications. 
Granting that persecution is wrong, it 
may still be a fair question whether 
this or that law imi)lies persecution. 
There may be irreconcilable differences 
of opinion. The legislator may declare 
that a particular kind of conduct is 
immoral, or, in other words, that the 
oractice is irreconcilable with the essen- 
[tial conditions of social welfare. The 
priest may assert that it is commanded by 
his deity, and, moreover, that it is really 
moral in the same sense in which the 
legislator declares it to be immoral. 
Who is to decide? The principle of 


toleration does not of itself answer that 
question. It only lays down certain con- 
ditions for conducting the argument. It 
decides that the immorality must consist 
in something else than the evil tendency 
of any general doctrine. A man mus^ 
not be punished for openly avowing 
any principles whatever. Any defence 
of the proposed rule is irrelevant unless 
it contains an allegation that the punish- 
ment is inflicted for something else than 
a defence of o[vnion. And, further, if 
agreement be still impossible, the prin- 
ciple does not say who is to give the 
decision ; it only lays down a condition 
as to the mode of obtaining the decision. 
In the last resort, we may say, the 
question must be fought out, but it must 
be fought out with fiiir weapons. The 
statesman, so long as he is seriously 
convinced, must uphold the law, but he 
must allow its policy and justice to be 
freely discussed. No statement cun be 
made as to the result. 'I'he statesman 
appeals diieclly to one class of motives; 
the priest to others, not identical, though 
not disparate. 'Die ultimate success of 
one or the other will depend upon the 
constitution of the society, and the 
strength of all the various forces by 
which authority is suppe^rted and 
balanced. Toleration only oiders fair 
play, and implies the existence of con- 
ditions necessary for seeming a possi- 
bility of ultimate agreement. 'J'he rele- 
vant issues are defined, though the 
ejuestion of fact remains for discussion. 
Even where brute force has the most 
unrestricted play, and rule is most 
decidedly based upon sheer terror, all 
power ultimately rests upon the beliefs 
and sentiments of the society. The 
advantage of toleration is to exclude that 
kind of coercion which tries to restrain 
opinion by sheer terror, and therefore by 
considerations plainly irrelevant to the 
truth of the opinions. 

II. — Growth ok Bhi.ih^s. 

I have thus argued that all legal 
restraint of opinion is wrong ; and wrong 
because it tends to enervate the vital 
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principle of intellectual development. 
In doing so, I have partly indicated the 
method in which I should attempt to 
approach a more general problem : How, 
in point of fact, are opinions constructed? 
When we try to form a clear conception 
of social dynamics, we are naturally led 
to ask what is the true theory of the 
intellectual factor. We possess philo- 
sophies of history and religion in abun- 
dance ; and 1 think that it is generally 
impossible to read then* without a strange 
sense of unreality. They may show 
inihiite ingenuity and great plausibility, 
but they become unsatisfactory when wc 
try to translate them into fiicts, and 
bring them face to face with history. 
When we try to give a theory of history, 
we are naturally tcm[)ted to convert 
history into a theory ; and, therefore, to 
represent it as a purely logical process. 
Idle successive stages corresiiond to de- 
duct ions from first principles ; and the 
whole piocess becomes an “evolution” 
in the [lurely logical, as distinguished 
from the empiiieal, sense; the explica- 
tion of a dogma, not the elaboration of 
an institution, 'flie race, we suppose, 
lays down a major premiss in one 
century, siijiplies the minor in a second, 
and in a third draws the inference, 
'riiis conception is the natural heir to 
the theological doctiine of a revelation, 
d'he history of a religion trac'es back all 
liter developments to certain first piin- 
ciples which were intiodut'ed into the 
world from without. A Divine being 
presented us with a sot of axioms and 
definitions, and we, .still, perhaps, under 
Divine guidance, have diawii from them 
a series of propositions and corollaries 
which constitute the orthodox system of 
dogma, as the dodiic'tions of Euclid con- 
stitute a system of geometry. On this 
showing, the revelation of the axioms, 
whether they announce themselves as 
“ innate ideas ” or are injected by some 
miraculous process, is the starting-point 
of the religion. We must, of course, 
recur to empirical observation in order 
to describe the actual process of their 
accepumco, diffusion, and development. 


But we never get further back than the 
promulgation of the primary truths. 
By faith — that is, by assimilating these 
truths — men accept the religion, and the? 
religion shapes all their lives, thoughts, 
and actions. On this showing, then, the 
purely intellectual factor is, if not the 
sole, the sole original and independent 
force. A history of religion is a histoiy 
of the development of the primitive 
beliefs, or of the errors by which they . 
have been obscured ; but those beliefs 
themselves arc an ultimate cause, and, as 
such, incapable of further explanation. 
We have traced the river to its source, 
or to its first emergence in the world of 
fact. Even disbelievers in a particular 
religion often continue to make this'- 
assumption. The founder of the new 
creed is regarded as its ultimate creator. 
Wc trace IMahomedanism back to M.i- 
homet, and no further. Had Mahomet 
died before he had written the Koran, 
the whole history of the world, in the 
accepted phrase, would have been dil 
ferenl. I'o the true believer, he was the 
channel through which came a revelation' 
from the outside; to outsideis, he is still 
the ultimate source of the new doctrini', 
and of all the effects attributed to it. 
Without discussing these assumptions in 
the abstract, 1 will say sometliing of the 
facts wliich, to me, seem to necessitate .i 
reconstnu tion of the theory. 

We have lately been led to look back 
to the primitive ages for the explanation 
of all institutions. A .savage has a certain 
system of “beliefs” and customs. He 
does not distinguish between his philo-- 
sophical, his religious, his political, and 
his ethical beliefs ; they exist in him, so 
far as they exist, only in germ, and they 
take the form of an acceptance of certain 
concrete facts. 1 Ic believes in the god 
of his tribe as he believes in the chief 
whom he follows, or in the enemy whoi^^ 
he fights. 1 le adheres to certain custom^ 
by instinct, and it would be as idle to^ 
ask him why he oSserves them, as to 
ask him why he eats or drinks, or tp ask 
a bird why it builds nests. An instinct 
— even the instinct of an animal — is ol 
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cotirse ^‘reasonable” in the sense that 
we can ascertain the rules according to 
which it acts, and explain them by the 
conditions of its existence. It only be- 
comes reason, in the full sense, when 
reflection makes the agent himself con- 
scious of the rule already implicitly 
given, and of the place which it holds in 
his constitution and in his system of life. 
But until reflection is possible, and is, 
to some extent, systematised, the instinct 
is an ultimate fact for the agent ; no 
explanation or justification is demanded, 
or even conceived as possible. Such 
development, then, as takes place must 
take place, not by any conscious reason- 
ing, but, as I have said, by natural 
selection. A superior creed must gene- 
rally accompany higher intelligence and 
a better organisation of society. The 
religion is an indistinguishable part of 
the instincts which hold a tribe together 
and determine its efficiency. The savage 
does not argue with his enemy, but 
knocks him on the head. But ^hc tribe 
which has the best brains and the most 
appropriate instincts will generally ex- 
terminate its antagonists. \Vfliatever the 
precise relation between the primitive 
creed and the instincts in which it is 
embedded, the creed which conduces 
,to, or which is generated by, supreme 
qualities will tend to prevail. The men 
of the flint weapons were not converted 
by the worshippers of Odin, but their 
creed, whatever it may have been, was 
effectually siriipresscd. Again, if taie 
savage creed contains more truth than 
another, we may sujipose that it is so 
far the better, 'rhere must to every 
period be a certain conformity between 
the beliefs of a race and the facts 
asserted, or the race would disappear. 
Science, even in its germ, must approxi- 
mately state facts. I'he lowest savage 
must believe that fire burns and water 
drowns. But this test of truthfulness is 
not so easily applied to the beliefs in 
which we find Ac germ of later ethics, 
or which animate the collective action 
of the tribe. The power of united action, 
the primitive public spirit of a tribe, 


must be of primary importance. But 
this is recognised in the savage dialect 
by help of grotesque hypotlieses. A 
group of savages believes that it is 
descended from a mythical animal, or 
that the ghost of its great-grandfather 
looks after its common interests. The 
theory, taken as a st Uement of fact, is 
absurd ; but, in its name, the tribe may 
destroy the less intelligent savages who 
are not drilled, even by a ghost. Such 
a belief indicaies c]iialllics of the highest 
utility ; but is, one must suji[H)se, a 
syriijitorn, not a cause, of the useful 
(jualities. It corresponds to the only 
way in which a truth could be dimly 
apprehended by the savage. It is the 
t)rojoetion upon the imaginary world of 
a sentiment, not of a [lerception of fact. 
“Union among kinsmen is usefur' would 
be the ultimate formula, which could 
only present itself by the fancy: “you 
and 1 must not kill each other, bet'ause 
we are connected by an imaginary 
'Totem.” In other words, stx'ial relations 
of the highest utility give rise to mytho- 
logical fancies, which, as reflection 
awakens, are j)iit forward as the rcas(ms 
or “sanctions” of the practices. 'J'he 
practice prevailed because it was useful, 
not because it was seen to be iiseliil ; 
that is, because the race which had that 
instinct was successful in the struggle 
for existence \ allhougli the })ercepti(jn 
of its utility was not even dimly present 
to the .savage mind ; and, when a justifi- 
cation was rectuired, the embodiment in 
symlajls of the belief was given as the 
cause of the belief ilsell. 

How far is the i:ase altered when we 
advance to com))aratively civilised races? 
1)0 we ever reach a stage in which reason 
is substituted for instinct? In what 
sense is reason specifically distinct from 
instinct? A germ of reason is already 
present in instinct, and to bc.come 
rational is never to suppress, but to 
rationalise, instinct. ^Ve still start from 
beliefs which arc also instincts, but they 
are instincts which have been verified by 
observation. 'I’he reasoned belief is 
Still propagated by identical methods. 



If the doctrine of the “ survival of the 
Attest ” be true nowhere else, it seems 
certainly to be true of intellectual 
development. The world of thpught 
grows by the development of countless 
hypotheses, among which those which 
are useless die out, and those which are 
useful, because they correspond to fruitful 
combinations of thought, become fixed, 
and serve as the nucleus of more complex 
constructions. We call men reasonable 
so far as their beliefs are formed by some 
conscious logical process; by a deliberate 
attempt to frame and to verify general 
rules as to phenomena of all kinds, and 
which can, therefore, be propagated by 
argument or persuasion as well as by the 
more roundabout method which depends 
upon the survival of the most intelligent 
races. When people have sat at the 
feet of philoso[)hcrs and filled libraries 
with argumentative treatises, pure re<ison- 
ing has some influence. And yet it is 
still only a part, and a subordinate pait, 
of the process by which cieeds are 
elaborated. For, in the fust place, the 
intellect of the millions is altogethei 
indifferent to the logi<' of the dogmatists, 
and ignorant of the data to which the 
logic IS applied. It must tike its beliefs 
for gi anted, and is so far from asking 
how they are proved that it does not see 
that proof is rec^uired. There tire two 
or three hundred inilhuns of human 
beings in our Indian Enn^ire, <ind per- 
haps not as many hundreds who could, 
in the old phrase, give a reason for their 
belief, except the fact that their fathers 
believed. There are six hundred and 
seventy members of Parliament, of whom 
we may certainly doubt whether the odd 
seventy have ever reasoned, or could 
really reason, about the fundamental 
doctiines of Christianity. If, again, we 
take the few who have some sort of 
reasoned persuasion, we know as a fact 
that a man generally accepts Catholicism 
or Protestantism much as he accepts the 
shape of his luit, from the conditions 
under which he has been biouglit up ; 
that even if he reasons, he generally 
seeks for reasons to support bis creed. 




instead of finding a cr^d to suit his 
reason ; and that, in any case, he neces- 
sarily starts with an established $et of 
opinions, which he may gradually modify, 
but which, even in the keenest and most 
candid minds, are still traceable as trans- 
formed, rather than replaced, in his latest 
convictions. And then, finally, it is 
clear that in any case his reason is but 
one factor in his total system of beliefs. 
Ilis opinions are necessarily influenced 
by his whole character, his emotional 
and active, as well as by his intellectual, 
nature, and, moreover, by his social 
position. As holding a religion, he 
belongs to a Church. A Church is a 
social organisation which supposes a 
certain corporate spirit no more to be 
fully expu'ssed by its dogmas than the 
patriotism of an Englishman by the 
beliefs which he holds about the char- 
acteristics of his nation or the pecu- 
liarities of its political constitution. The 
Church is invested with historical asso 
ciations^ it has provided channels for 
our thoughts, activities, and emotions ; 
it sup[>lies llie intellect with ready-made 
beliels, tacitly instilled in infancy ; it has 
established forms of worship which 
fascinate the imagination and provid(' 
utterance for the emotions ; it presents 
an ideal of life ; it has in its system ojj 
discipline a [lowerful machinery for regu- 
lating the passions; and it is more or 
less elal>oratoly organised with a view to 
discharging a variety of important social 
functions. 'I’he vast majority of its 
iiicmbeis take its beliefs on trust, and, 
of those who examine, a large proportion 
only examine in order to be convinced. 
We nxiy, therefore, safely assume that, 
although a religion supposes certain 
beliefs in its adherents, we have gone but 
a little way to explain the whole complex 
phenomenon when we have formulated 
the beliefs and stated the reasons upon 
which they are founded, 'fhey are, for 
tlie enormous majority, mere expressions 
of belief still in the stage of instinct ; and 
so far as tliey imply genuine reasoning, 
they correspond to a modification of a 
previously-existing creed, slowly deve- 
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sloped, and worked into conformity with 
philosophical doctrines by a gradual and 
often imperceptible process. A genuine, 
historian of religion would, therefore, still 
have to regard the whole record as an 
enlarged process of natural selection. 
The Church and the creed thrive by 
reason of their adaptation to the whole 
of human nature and the needs of the 
society in which they are planted \ and 
the purely intellectual process is merely 
one factor, which we may, indeed, con- 
sider apart, but which is in reality a 
subordinate factor in the concrete history. 
It must, of course, be a source of weakness 
if a religion includes incredible state- 
ments, or its theories represent deficient 
moral and social ideals. That is, the 
intellectual state has an influence upon 
the vitality of the religion, but it is 
through that influence, and not by an 
explicit reasoning process, that it really 
acts. We still have to deal with a sur- 
vival of the fittest, and the “ fitness ” 
includes much besides logic. 

Indeed, it is only necessary to lay 
stress upon this because the obvious 
facts seem to have been so often ignored 
by theories not yet quite obsolete. The 
Protestant writers upon the evidences, 
for example, very properly held that they 
were bound to prove the propositions 
which they asked others to believe. Put 
their method of reasoning showed that 
they not only supposed themselves ca- 
pable of giving a proof, but thought that 
everybody else had followed the same 
method. They held that the Evangelists 
were not merely recording the beliefs of 
their day, but giving evidence like wit- 
nesses in a court of justice. They 
imagine that St. Paul had convinced 
himself of the truth of the Resurrection 
by a method of inquiry which would j 
have passed muster in an English 
criminal trial. They held, therefore, 
that a statement of a miracle proved the 
fact, instead of proving the credulity of 
the witness. Hiey could see the fallacy 
of such an argument when applied, say, 
to the deification of the Virgin Mary ; 
but when the traditional view had been 


put in writing a little earlier, it became a 
“ proof’’ of the divinity of Christ. There- 
fore, the whole proof of their religion, 
and, as they often held, the proof of facts 
upon which even morality was depen- 
dent, came to be the truth of certain 
statements which really prove only the 
mental condition of the writers. Such a 
conception of a rational religion is a 
curious j)roof of the unreality of the. 
whole way of regarding the question. 
The pyramid js balanced upon its apex. 
The truth of Christianity, with all that 
it is supposed to involve, including all 
genuine morality, was made to rest upon 
the possibility of proving that certain 
events look place two thousand years 
ago. The position was indefensible, but 
scarcely more grotesetue than the implied 
conception that a religion is, in fact, pro- 
pagated after this fashion : that apostles 
go about j>roving things by “evidence”; 
that miracles are the cause, and not the 
conse([uence, of a vast moral and social 
crisis ; and, in brief, that any religion 
which wants facts to support it will have 
the slightest difticulty in making any 
evidence that is desirable for the pur- 
pose. Yet it is hardly more impossible 
to suppose that a religion is a product 
of “ evidence ” in the technical, juristic 
sense than to suppose that it is a product 
of conscious philosophy. The grave 
humourists, indeed, who call themselves 
historians of philosoi)hy seem to be at 
times under the impression that the 
development of tlie world has been 
affected by the last new feat of some 
great man in tin; art of logical hair- 
splitting. 'They imagine that the true 
impulse to the greatest changes of 
thought and character is to he sought in 
the meta[)hysical lectures which supply 
new puzzles for half a dozen eccentric 
recluses. To me, though I cannot 
argue the point, it seems clear that what 
a philosopher does — and it is quite 
enough — is not to govern speculation, 
but to codify and bring into clearer 
light the principles already involved in 
the speculations of the more concrete 
sciences. But, in any case, the problem 



occurs how the promulgation of a philo- 
“Sophical doctrine, especially if it is of an 
irttuitive or self-evident truth, comes to 
produce the gigantic influence attributed 
to a new religion. We must surely 
consider, not simply the doctrine, true 
or false, but the moral state of the 
recipients. Even in such a case as 
pure mathematics, where the progress is 
a simple question of reasoning, we can 
only account lor the historical pheno- 
menon, for the develop uv^nt of mathe- 
matical knowledge at certain periods, 
and for its absolutely stationary condi- 
tion at others, by assigning the condi- 
tions which lead to a study of mathe- 
matics. But in the case of a philoso- 
phical theory this necessity is more 
obvious. If the truth of monotheism be 
self-evident, and if u[)t)n any theory it is 
a doctrine dependent on the simplest 
grounds, and resting upon arguments 
fhmiliar to the earliest specuLitor, why 
should its cnunci.ition at a particular 
period suddenly tiansform the world? 
A syllogism, or a “self-evident truth,” is 
not a thing walking about on two legs, 
which suiidenly catches hold of peo[)le 
and converts them. 'The more evident 
the truth, the luoie dilliciilt to under- 
stand its efhc.icy at a paiticailar coiijimc- 
tuce. 'I'he trutli was always there, and 
the secret must lie in the variable, not 
in the constant, f.ictor. It is a favoiuite 
view of many pco])lc that the essence of 
the Christian revelation consisted in the 
promulgation of its ethical teaching. 1, 
of course, have no doubt that the moral 
ideal implied in the Christian teaching 
played a great pait in the growth of the 
new religion. Jiut I do not think, nor 
would it, 1 suppose, be even the orthodox 
view, that the secret lay in the propound- 
ing of a new (so far as it was a new) 
thesis in ethical philosoiihy. On this 
showing, the sudden revelation of the 
truth that a man should love his neigh- 
bour as himself brought about the revo- 
lution. AVhy should [leuple who did not 
love their neighbours already be so much 
attracted ? or, if they loved them already, 
why should they be startled as by a 


novelty? The morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount has been universally 
admired, but it is so far from having 
been generally accepted, that to take it 
literally even now would be to adopt a 
position of eccentric originality ; and it 
may be doubted whether the whole pro- 
gre.ss of the race has not depended upon 
the limitation of this by other moral 
principles, and whether its full acceptance 
would not have meant a destruction of 
social order and welfare. But, in any 
case, it was not as a simple proposition 
in ethics, but as part of a system of 
teaching, that it really impressed the 
imagination of the new Church. The 
morality was one aspect of an ideal of 
life which, for some re.ison, became 
widely spread at that period, and has 
had a wide influence ever since. 

What, then, was the reason ? I'he 
answer which, I sup[>ose, everyone would 
now admit in some form or other would 
be, in the first [)]ace, that it was not the 
pi oof of miracles, nor the enunciation ol 
new dogmas, but the devalojinient of 
th.it s[)irit which has been called the 
“ enlluisiasiii ol luimanity,” the widely 
spread and puvvoiful desire for a lecon 
stuK'tioii ot society and a regeneration 
of the individual. To the believer in 
supernaiuial interferences, this presents 
itself as the sudden infusion of a new 
spiritual force ; and so far as he argues 
against the inadequacy of the doctrines 
invented by evidence writers and abstract 
philosophers, 1 should think that he has 
a strong case. But the conditions of 
such a development must, even by him, 
be sought in the “ environment ” as well 
as in the new creed. We can only 
explain the sjrread of the organism by 
showing how and why the soil was con- 
genial. The Christian doctrine obviously 
spread, as every doctrine spreads, just so 
far as it was adapted to men at a given 
stage. If, therefore, it spiead through a 
certain section of the human race, and 
never spread further, tfie circumstances 
of that section must be relevant to 
the explanation. Nor can there be 
any doubt of the direction in which 
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explanation must be sought, though there 
is ample room for the most elaborate 
researches before we can put any expla- 
nation into a definitive shape. The 
explanation, in fact, must include no- 
thing less than an analysis of the vast 
religious, social, and political changes 
which were fermenting throughout the 
Roman Empire. The destruction of 
the old national systems of government, 
and of the creeds with which they were 
bound up, the mixture and transfusion of 
various races and institutions, the growth 
of avast population which could not find 
satisfaction within the old social frame- 
work, form, of course, essential data for 
any comprehension of the greatest revolu- 
tion which ever transformed the world. 
Amid the struggle for existence of 
various inodes of thought, the Christian 
doctrine formed in some sense the centre 
round whieh the chaotic elements ulti- 
mately crystallised into a certain unity. 
No one, I presume, would undertake to 
say confidently how much was due in 
the final result to the personal character 
of the founders of the creed, and how 
much to the countless multitudes who 
found in it what they wanted. We 
cannot try experiments on such points, 
nor say what would have been the preva- 
lent form of religion, had St. Paul, for 
example, been killed before he was 
converted. The tendency of scientific 
thinkers, I take it, will be to attribute 
less to the single voice which uttered the 
appropriate solution, and more to the 
millions who were ready for a solution, 
and were certain ultimately to find one 
to suit them. AVhen the passions are 
roused, the man will come who sets 
them to a tune. Given the ferment, a 
crystallisation upon some point is a 
[iractical certainty. We may infer what 
was required for success from what ulti- 
mately succeeded. 'J’he demand was 
for a Kingdom of Heaven -that i.s, for a 
new society, apart from all the rotting 
fabrics which Rad served their time \ 
cosmopolitan instead of national, with 
hopes fixed upon another world, since thi:> 
world appeared to be hopeless, with the 
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assertion of a brotherhood of the suffering 
poor throughout the nations, and with a 
prophecy of a good time for the saints 
when their tyrants would be cast into 
the lake of fire. How that society was 
formed and grew, and was in time fused 
with the order against which it protested, 
is the greatest of themes for a philo- 
so[)hicai historian, 'i'he scarcity of facts 
will give him an ample field for imagina- 
tive constructicin. Put we, at least, are 
in a positioi"^ at the present time, to 
appreciate the general nature of the 
position. Looking on, daily, hopefully 
or doubtfully, at the growth of a new 
social creed, which is rejecting the out- 
worn and assimilating the living elements 
of the old, we can surely not be ama/.ed 
at the parallel phenomenon of the 
development of a new society, though 
at a time when possibilities of a.spir.itions 
were very unlike those now existing, and 
the dialect which men had to use involved 
a very dilfercnt terminology. Certainly 
we can be at no loss t(-) underst.ind why 
the new cre(‘d had to include an element 
representiilivo of ignorance and super- 
stition. What, thi’ii, w.is the influence 
of the purely intellectual factor in this 
C()in{)lex levolution? We sec a vast 
sluiggle of philosophies and religions, 
and a confused hubbub of controversy, 
dead long ago, and l>uried in the stately 
inausoleuins of olticial dogma. How 
did it come to pass, we ask with wonder, 
that men grew so heated over the famou-s 
diphthong? Even Gibbon is moved by 
the personal giealiK ss of Athanasius; 
but the greater tlie man, the greater is 
the wonder of the hisloiian that he 
should have laboined so Z'sdously in 
such a cause. 'I'he oithodox may be 
tolerably sure that, whatever false opinion.s 
may arise, there will be no lieresies in 
future about the relations of the Persons 
of the 'Frinity. No one will gruflge 
them the possession of dogmas which 
refer to the mere cxuviie of long- extinct 
speculation. Yet no rational historian 
can now doubt that there once was 
really fire under all the smoke. Jwen 
the early Fathers must have meant 
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something; and we must do them the 
bare justice to suppose that the subtleties 
in which they spent their brains were 
symbols of a profound and important 
underlying principle. Whatever the full 
explanation of this principle, one point 
seems to be sufficiently clear for our 
purpose. 

The great theological controversies 
are the conflict of rival solutions of one 
great problem : how to reconcile philo- 
sophy to superstition. A^igorous creed 
has to appeal to the populace, and yet 
to be acceptable to the higher intellects. 
Stoicism might satisfy a Marcus Aurelius, 
but the mass reejuired a concrete duty ; 
not a philosophical theory of the universe, 
but a historical, if invisible being, capable 
of being definitely presented to the 
average imagination. There must be an 
official monotheism, and yet some sub- 
siiiute must be found for the old poly- 
theistic fancies. Christianity had to 
embody philosophical doctrines of a 
first cause, and yet to frame a pantheon 
with a hierarchy of angels, saints, and 
devils, which was, in fact, a simple 
survival of the old i)agan mode of 
thought. It had, in its own phrase, to 
provide a Cod-man ; to bring together 
into some sort of unity two conceptions 
so heterogeneous as that of the ground 
of all existence and that of a particular 
peasant in (jaliloe. One use of language 
is to conceal, not thought, but flat con- 
tradictions of thought. Since the con- 
ception of God corresponds to a historical 
development from the tribal deity to the 
inconceivable and infinite Being whose 
attributes can only be expressed by 
negatives, the use of the same phrase 
could bridge the apparently infinite 
distance, and bring together, verbally at 
least, the most contradictory opinions. 
If the traditional element of the creed 
raised difficulties, they could be evaded 
by the help of “ spiritualisation ” and 
allegory ; and if the philosophical ele- 
ment led to contradictions, they had only 
to be called^ mysteries. If, in fact, the 
creed covered absolutely heterogeneous 
philosophies, that was, for the time, its 


strength, and not its weakness. The 
religious society could thrive precisely 
because its formulae represented a modus 
Vivendi acceptable both to the people 
and their teachers. The religion was to 
be cosmopolitan, but not universal. It 
required one God for Jew and Gentile, 
but he was still to be the God of a 
historical creed. He had to be identified 
historically with the national ruler of a 
tribe, and on the other hand with the 
First Principle of the universe. Mono- 
theism may mean either belief in one 
particular deity, or belief in the essential 
unity which is independent of all par- 
ticular events. The unity may be acci- 
dental or essential. That the two con- 
ceptions are logically irreconcilable 
matters little. People did not look so 
close as to care for contradictions. 'I'hey 
must have both elements, the super- 
stitious and the philosophical, however 
superficial the logical connection. A 
rationalism which could really trust to 
abstract reasoning alone, and which could 
really set aside all tradition, was in danger 
of being sublimated into a shifting phan- 
tasmagoria of mystical metaphysics. The 
umiualified deification of the historical 
Christ was therefore necessary in order 
to sup[)ress the drift of pliilosophers into 
hopeless cosmogonical speculations. The 
Church must have for its head a con- 
ceivable Deity. The essential i)ractical 
object was to set up a concrete theology 
which would satisfy the needs of the 
popular imagination. As much philo- 
sophy might be introduced as was con- 
sistent with the traditional creed ; but in 
any case there must be a creed which 
would work, and any dangerous incur- 
sions into speculation must be rigidly 
suppressed. It is for the learned critic 
to tell us precisely how this was accom- 
plished. Wq need not doubt for a 
moment that the great men who worked 
out the problem, starting from the ethical 
side, and regarding the practical require- 
ments of the time, were’ perfectly sincere 
in subordinating the philosophical re- 
quirements. They believed that it was 
not only morally right, but theoretically 
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reasonable, to start from the traditional 
belief, and work in the philosophy as far 
as it would go. When people have 
learnt to distinguish between an esoteric 
and exoteric creed, when they hold that 
philosophy teaches scepticism, while 
morality requires dogmatism, they come 
face to face with an unpleasant problem, 
and sometimes escape from it by some- 
thing disagreeably like lying. That issue 
was probably not so distinctly presented 
to the framers of the early creed. But 
it is not the less true that, in point of 
fact, reason was put in chains : forced to 
grind in the theological mill, and bring 
out the orthodox dogma, and therefore 
that the claims of truth were subor- 
dinated to the immediate yiractical 
neccissities. Difficulties were seen — 
some difficulties are too palpable not to 
have been seen by every .serious thinker; 
but they were judiciou.sly skimmed over 
by convenient formula;. 'The real deity 
had to be the anthropomorphic deity ; 
and was only idimtified with the philo- 
sophical deity when it was convenient to 
confute heretics. God was the head of 
the celestial hierarchy; and the Devil 
was his adversary. Practically, the Devil 
ruled this lower world, and human beings 
had fallen under his power. Such a 
scheme would suit a polytheistic creed. 
But as God was also the God of philo- 
sophers, it was ccpially declared that the 
evil was a mere negation or nonentity, 
and that the Devil, unpleasantly active 
as he was for the present, would be 
suppressed in time, and that his exist- 
ence was therefore compatil>le with 
universal benevolence. It was hard to 
bring together the finite and the infinite, 
or to combine a tradition with an abstract 
theory. But anything can be done by 
words. All good impulses, it was said, 
come from God; press the doctrine, and 
we have predestination and arbitrary 
grace as the sole basis of morality. But 
man must be allowed the mysterious 
attribute of free-will. Since God is 
reason, and will help all men impartially, 
it would seem on this showing that one 
determining factor of the result depends 


absolutely upon ourselves. ^Ve are in 
presence of two really contradictory 
theories, but they can be forced into one 
by the help of judicious verbal distinc- 
tions. The whole history of iheologic^al 
controversies is a history of such devices, 
by which awkward questions could be 
suppressed or relegated to the time when 
reason would insist upon its rights. 
“ For God’s sake, hold your tongue ! ** 
is the plain answer to impertinent in- 
quirers. j 

VVhetlicr from conscious refiection or 
unconscious instinct, the true problem 
was to hit off that mixture of philosophy 
and superstition which was best adapted 
to secure the efficiency and authority of 
the Church. While the ecclesiastical 
system accjuircd unity and vigour, the 
philosophical doctrine only covered pro- 
found incoheroncies by a judicious mani- 
pulation of official dogma, 'riie reason- 
ing faculty was strictly subordinated to 
the needs of the evolution of the 
organism. 'Fhc result is especially 
obvious in that part of the system which 
applies to the theory of toleration. The 
relations of God to the world at large, 
or to the soul of the individual, the 
theories of creation and of grace, present 
difficulties enough when we h.ive to 
combine tradition with philosophy, the 
anthropomorjihic with the yih i lu. soph i cal 
conception of the deity. But there is 
also the pro]>lcni of the iclation.s of God 
to the Church -the great organisation 
whose needs determined the whole pro- 
cess of evolution. Does the Church 
mean llie saints, or docs it mean the 
visible hierarchy, which includes a good 
many people; who are not saints? 'Die 
(juestion received different answers, and 
underlay some critical controversies. In 
the early {leriod the two could be iden- 
tified ; to become a member of the 
Kingdom of Heaven was the same tiling 
as to be saved, and the rite of baptism 
was the mark of adliesion. But when 
the Church be^camc a vast institution, 
including men of all sorts ; when a man 
joined it as an infant by hereditary right ; 
when it came into relations, ho.stile or 



friendly, witli the political institutions, the 
question became more complex. The 
Church retained the old claim appro- 
priate to the early conception. To be a 
Christian was still tr) have a certain 
spiritual status ; all outsiders .were still 
without the privilej^c* which admitted to 
heaven, and as membership of the Church 
implied tarreptanre of certain doctrines, 
there grew uj) the theory of salvation by 
dogma. To be a Christian gave a 
certain riglit, without whiqli none could 
be saved, but which, of course, recpiired 
to be supplemented by compliance with 
other conditions. The subjects of the 
new kingdom must be obedient to its 
regulations. But though the ("hurch 
includes both sinniirs and fallible men, 
the divine character still adhered to the 
Church in its corporate capacity. It 
could be infallible in matters of doctrine 
and the sole dispenser of the means of 
grace - -that is, of the means of keeping 
out of hell From the philosophical 
point of view, tlu' only dirfercnce between 
the relations of men toaSupieme Being 
must depend upon their intrinsic quality. 
But if you iielieve in an anthropomorphic 
being, he may have s])(‘cial relations to 
a fiivoured rac'e or a tavoiired society ; 
he may confer a monopoly upon a parti- 
cular corporation ; and prescribe com- 
pliance with a special set of external 
regulations as a condition of his favour. 
From the preservation, therefore, of this 
antliropomorphic element there follovs 
logically the whole system of priestly 
magic, and of the transcendent value of 
external rites and observances. The 
God in whom you believe is far above 
the god of savages ; but he has to be 
conceived as the legislator of a particular 
historical system, and his authority must 
be represented by its regulations. It 
was consistent still to believe that the 
whole heathen world — that is, the vast 
majority of the race ---would bo damned 
for not obeying rules of which they had 
never heard; that their virtues, since 
they did not come from the grace of 
God,* which flows only in its prescribed 
channels, were “splendid vices”; and 


that a baby bom when a certain charm 
has been said will be saved eternally, 
and its brother, who has accidentally 
been overlooked, be eternally damned. 
No doubt, as Butler suggested, babies 
are lost or rescued in cases of physical 
illness by the action of their parents, 
and the God of Revelation may be 
expected to act in the same way as the 
God of Nature. The vital question is, 
what we mean by God. The word 
covered two opposite senses, and the 
difficulties which arise when the same 
word is applied to contradictory meanings 
were latent in the results. The elaborate 
theory of sacraments, of their nature, 
effects, conditions of efficacy, mode of 
administering, and so forth, is all per- 
fectly intelligible and coherent if the 
sacraments are regarded as the regula- 
tions of a human society, intended to 
secure order and discipline within the 
corporation, and to stimulate an interest 
by appropriate observances. It is, on 
this understanding, simply a case of 
legislation worked out by minds imbued 
with theories of jurispiudence, as was 
natural to members oi a vast organisa- 
tion with an elaborate constitution. But 
when they are regarded as regulations 
emanating from a divinity, we must 
necessarily suppose a thoroughly anthro- 
pomorphic being, capable, like human 
legislators, of applying only external 
tests, tliough he chooses to communicate 
supernatural influences by means of 
them ; and Adien their being is identified 
with the lurst Cause, or even with the 
ruler of all men, as well as of the 
members of his siiecial society, the 
doctiine is in danger of becoming blas- 
phemous. The system of legislation 
was no doubt intended, like the English 
or any other system of law, in the interests 
of morality. Some such system was 
inevitable when men were at a certain 
stage of development, and in the hands 
of well-meaning people it may still be 
worked, especially with the help of 
judicious explanations and reticences, 
so as to promote good habits and avoid 
gross shocks .to a healthy conscience 





Still, a God who is represented by a 
particular human corporation, however 
august, will suffer in his character. He 
will have, like a human legislator, to 
look at the outside action instead of the 
inmost consciousness, to be responsible 
for all the slips and irregularities inevit- 
able in a ‘human system of regulation, 
and to extend his flivour to a class or a 
race on the most arbitrary and immoral 
principles. 

To look at the [)roblem historically is, 
therefore, to recognise the weakness, 
though not to diminish the importance, 
of the purely reasoning faculty. The 
love of abstract truth is the feeblest of 
all human passions. There is no passion, 
according to Bacon, which will not over- 
power the fear of death. Certainly there 
is none which will not sui)press the love 
of logical consistency. A S[)inoza — a 
man in whom tlie passion for logical 
harmony is really dominant — is the 
rarest of all human types. Even the 
most vigorous of tliinkcrs have found 
their stimulus in some practical need, 
and reasoning has been only the instru- 
ment for securing some end [)rescribed 
by the emotions. They have seen that 
the achievement of a social reform in- 
volved the refutation of some error ; but 
if the reasoning process did not lead 
them to the desired end, it has generally 
been the logic, and not the desired con- 
clusion, which was finally sacrificed. 'Fo 
the great mass of mankind a sacrifice of 
consistency or of rigid proof is, of course, 
no sacrifice at all. There is nothing, as 
every schoolmaster knows, which the 
average mind resents so much as the 
demand for reasons. It w'ill gladly 
accept any rule, provided that it has 
not to answer the troublesome {picstion. 
Why ? Tell me how to ans\ver : hut, 
for heaven^s sake ! don’t explain the 
reasons of the answer. ^Ve are some- 
times told that men of science have to 
encounter the natural desire of mankind 
to extend the lifhits of knowledge. That 
seems to me to be an inversion of the 
truth. What a man naturally desires is 
to put a fixed stop to inquiry. To-day, 
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says the man of science, must be 
explained by yesterday ; and the same 
process must be repeated for every period 
to which we can push our researches. 
The popular instinct stops this indefinite 
regress by a summary hypothesis. This 
planet is the universe ; never mind the 
stars. The world was created 6,000 
years ago, and there is an end of it. 
Ask no more. 'Fho “explanation ” turns 
out to be that an inconceivable being 
performed ay inconceivable process ; 
but, if accepted veil>ally, it supplies an 
excuse for dropping a troublesome 
operation, wliich fatigues the imagina- 
tion, though it is still demanded by the 
reason. \Ve want a w(.)rl(l limited in 
every direction ; we desire to lay down 
definite hounds to the labour of investi- 
gation; and we make our limits by an 
arbitrary hypothesis. ^Fhe incalncss of 
the average mind, not its desire for 
knowledge, is the real obstacle ; and if 
it nominally asks for an infinite and the 
absolute, that na'ans lliat it wants to put 
a final stop to the restless activity of the 
genuine intpiirer. 

'Fhis, of course, is [)re cminently true 
of that part of religious beliefs which 
corros[)onds, not to a statianent of fact, 
but to the promulgation of laws. You 
must do so and so ; you must obey this 
or that rule of the society to which you 
belong. To ask why is to be not only 
impertinent, butprofaiu;. Society depends 
upon the observation of certain primary 
rules; and the (piestion why they should 
be obeyed is, in fact, the (juestion why 
they are css(*ntial to the w'elkire of the 
society, or what is the value of society 
itself to its members. Obviously, these 
are rpicstions iuconvenient in the highest 
degree to the society which embodies 
the working of the laws. 'Fhc dumb 
sense of their necessity has embodied 
it.self in a set of imaginary sanctions ; 
and the imagination has attributed them 
to the supernatural agents whose exist- 
ence is assumed as the ultimate ground- 
work of all authority — that is, as l)e]onging 
to the region about which it is wicked to 
ask questions. The authority must be 
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taken for granted in practice, and there- 
fore in theory. A government cannot be 
taken on if the subjects are entitled to 
go behind the Constitution. That is a 
practical necessity. It is now thought 
almost as wicked to ask why a majority 
should be obeyed, as it would have been 
to ask why a king should be obeyed, 
and to ask that was once to ask why a 
god should be obeyed. If obedience to 
the moral law is interpreted as obedience 
to the will of a god, his authority must 
not be (juestioned in practice ; for to 
“ question ” there means to dispute ; 
and it must not be questioned in theory, 
so long as no answer can f)ossib1y be 
given. It is taken to be part of the 
primary data, assumed in all social 
action, and therefore to be enforced by 
society. Nothing can be more simple, 
though it involves the assiinqition that 
to inquire is the same thing as to deny. 
It is only when we have reached the 
conclusion that foie incpiiry can be con- 
stitutive as well as destructive that we 
can give full play to the activity of 
reason, even in those sacred regions 
where assumptions are necessary in the 
sphere of the conduct, and where, there- 
fore, assum[)tions arc made into ultimate 
or uiKiuestionablo truths in the sphere 
of speculation. 

The normal attitude of the religious 
mind is therefore conservative. JCven 
the founders of a new religion profess to 
be restoring an ancient creed, or in some 
way base their authority upon the creed 
which already exists. 'I’hey are at most 
getting rid of accretions, not introducing 
novelties. They advance from the old 
base. A religion, on its practical side, 
is a system of rules of conduct, and 
therefore involves an appeal to some 
authority which must not bo disputed, 
even in argument. In tlu^ earlier period, 
it is an indistinguishable part of the 
political creed. It does not persecute 
because it only extirpates. The rival 
tribe has as good a claim to its god as to 
its chief, and its conversion can be only 
an incident of its conquests, or of the 
subjection of its deities ;o the hostile 


deities. When the creed has both philo- 
sophical and “empirical,” or historical, 
elements, persecution becomes logical. 
The faith of a foreigner is not merely 
different, but wrong; his god is not 
another god, but a devil ; for my creed, 
as philosophical, should be universal. 
But, in so far as it includes* historical 
elements, a recognition of the sanctity of 
beings only known to me, and of facts 
of which you have never heard, I can 
enforce your allegiance only by the 
universally intelligible argument of the 
sword. You are a Turk, whom, per- 
haps, I should like to conquer for other 
reasons, and it must be right to prevent 
forcibly your allegiance to a devil. The 
same argument applies within the eccle- 
siastical society, so long as the creed 
includes elements which are not demon- 
strable by reason. If the central core 
depends upon mysteries, which rest upon 
authority in this sen.se, that the individual 
must take them without asking questions, 
a recalcitrant individual can only be sup- 
pressed by force. 'I'he Church is the 
embodiment of the Divine element in 
human affairs; its decisions must belong 
to the region in which all (question is 
profane: and every attempt to go “ behind 
the record” must be suppressed by every 
applicable means. The inquirer has 
shown by the very act of in(|uiring that, 
in his case, reason is not an efficient 
weapon, and we must therefore try what 
can be done by the stake. 

The reason, then, is a faculty which, 
by the nature of the case, has to intrude 
itself tacitly and gradually, and under 
di.sgui.ses. It may slowly disintegrate 
old opinions under cover of ambiguities 
and the gradual infiltration of new mean- 
ings into old words. The determining 
factors are evident when we consider a 
Church as a great society, intended to 
meet certain practical requirements, and 
not as a system of philosophy developed 
by abstract thinkers. It has to rule by 
obeying ; to adapt itself to the state of 
mind of the believers, to incorporate old 
superstitions, to make use of the imagina- 
tive construction embodied in the previous 
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half-ihstinctive conceptions of the uni- 
verse, to sanction whatever appeals to 
the crude masses of mankind, and only 
to consider the requirements of the more 
thoughtful so far as is necessary to secure 
their co-operation. If they will accept 
the official formulae, they may be allowed, 
within limits, to introduce elements really 
inconsistent, so long as the inconsistency 
is carefully hidden away. A vigorous 
religion is a superstition which has en- 
slaved a philosophy. Slowly, and by 
soft degrees, indeed, the new leaven of 
thought may produce a vast revolution. 
If the philosopher is tolerated on con- 
dition of proving the orthodox conclu- 
sions, the admission that a proof is 
desirable leads to a recognition that it 
will not always work in the desired 
direction. But the reason is still bound 
by inexorable necessity to present itself 
as a development instead of a contra- 
diction. Its successes are woti only 
when it can point to some conclusion 
comprehensible by the majority. The 
abstract arguments against the authority 
of the (vhurch will be regarded with in- 
difference until abuses have grown u[) 
which supply a palpable reductio ad 
abstirdtim. The theory of indulgences 
might be illogical, but no one cared till 
they were obviously used for commercial i 
purposes. Persecution may be wrong, 
but the abstract arguments were of little 
efficacy till the persecuted were able to 
fight. When, as a matter of fact, men 
of different creeds had to live in the 
same country, and to deal with each 
other in ordinary affiirs, they came to 
see that the differences were not so vast 
as to imply that one creed came from 
God and the other from the Devil. The 
way to teach toleration is to force Pro- 
testants and Catholics to live together 
on terms of equality. The ordinary 
mind still needs some kind of picture- 
writing, a concrete instance, not a general 
principle. A theory confutes itself by 
some logical i?{)plication which revolts 
even the instinct out of which it origi- 
nally sprang. Then, and not before, it 
becomes evident that there must be 


something wrong — somewhere. When 
we have learnt by cx])ericnce that free- 
thinkers may be decent people, we can- 
not make up our minds to burn them. 
By degrees the moral instincts have 
broken through the dogmatic bondage, 
and forced the most dogged theologians 
to find means of importing liberal theories 
even into the heart of their formuhe. 
Persecution has been discredited, till 
even the most dogmatic disavow in- 
dignantly the principles of which they 
once boastet? All that remains is a 
survival of certain claims carefully 
divorced from their practical application. 
Although the dogmatic system renounces 
the aid of the secular arm, it is forced to 
claim the same si)iritual position. It 
still represents the one body of truth 
upon which the salvation of men here- 
after, and their morality and welfare in 
this world, are essentially dependent. 
Its antagonists are still instruments, 
though n(H the conscious instruments, 
of the Devil. So long as it claims to be 
a supernatural revelation, it must invert 
the true order of tliought, and represent 
itself, not as one stage in a s1<jw develop- 
ment, one sle[) in an approximation, but 
as whole, pure, and perfect, and differing 
from all other doctrine, not in degree, 
but in kind. 

Persecution clearly implies authority. 
Does aulliurily necessarily imply perse* 
cution? That question can only be 
answered when the vague phrase is made 
S[)ecific. All men have to take most of 
their oj)inions up(jn authority — that is, 
to believe because others believe ; and 
the reason is (jfLeii a very good one. In 
the doctrines, again, which form the sub- 
stance of a religi(jus creed, the great 
bulk of mankind inevitably depends 
upon authority— that is, they must accept 
the beliefs of the few who can reason. 
In that sense 1 lake my astronomy and 
nearly all my matliemalics upon autho- 
rity, as well as my belief in Kome or in 
Julius Ciesar. I have not personally 
investigated the arguments in one case, 
or the evidence for facts in the other. 
Again, men’s religious beliefs arc, as a 
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chkfiy determined by the society 
into which they are born, and the true 
history of a religion must be sought, not 
m an examination of the logical relations 
of its official creed, but in the develoi)- 
ment of the organised society which we 
call a Church. And, therefore again, it 
it sufficiently obvious that the religious 
belief is a development of traditions, and 
is impressed upon the individual by the 
more or less organised action of the 
society. The other side of the same 
fact is that the Church can only thrive 
by embodying the beliefs and satisfying 
the instincts of its members. It is not 
an arbitrary form imposed from without, 
but simply a development and co-ordina- 
tion of the various elements of the 
popular creed by means of the social 
organ. The fact, therefore, that most 
people believe on authority is the explana- 
tion of the fact that most people believe 
so much nonsense ; that every creed 
hitherto established includes survival of 
superstitions, and inadequate solutions 
of difficulties, and unstable combinations 
of heterogeneous elements of thought. A 
belief in the fact of authority is, therefore, 
really incompatible with a belief in the 
fact of infallible authority. When we 
see how creeds are formed, we see why 
they must be full of error and incon- 
sistency. 

But, again, the ('hurch is developed 
by its practical utility : its power of 
satisfying certain human aspirations and 
imaginations- The utility of a doctiine 
is only indirectly related to its truth ; or 
rather, before we can say what is the 
element of truth or falsehood, we have 
to consider the doctrine from outside : 
to ask, as we have done in the case of 
the savage tribe, whether the value of a 
belief in a certain deity lies in the fact 
that such a deity exists, or in the fact 
that a certain useful instinct is connected 
in the savage mind with the existence of 
the deity. Is the real pith and meaning 
of the belief in the direct meaning of the 
words, or in the utility which it indirectly 
ascribes to certain modes of conduct? 
The meaning of dogmas in a semi- 


civilised race is that a certain organi^tion 
is invested with sanctity, and can, there- 
fore, secure obedience and co-operation. 
The Church may have been a highly 
useful organisation, as a counterpoise 
to the more brutal system of a military 
aristocracy. But it does not follow that 
the utility depended upon the supersti- 
tious attributes, a belief in which may, 
in a historical sense, have been necessary 
to its efficiency. They may have been 
the mere trappings, the ceremonial 
outside, which could be advantageously 
abolished when men became more 
reasonable. We can be loyal to a 
king now without believing that kingship 
involves any mysterious or supernatural 
attributes, and we may believe that a 
Church was useful though the magical 
powers attributed to it were a mere 
appendage to its utility. 

The authority of the Church, when 
the Chill c h is regarded as a social organi- 
sation, is simply a translation into eccle- 
siastical of the loyal doctrine of sove- 
reignty. I'he lawyer shows that every 
political Constitution implies the exist- 
ence of a sovereign somewhere. That 
is to say, simply, that tlie condition of 
unity of action is the existence of some 
ultimate body for deciding upon the 
action of the whole. There must be 
some ultimate court of appeal, or dis- 
[)utes cannot be decided, as the corporate 
body cannot act as a unit. The unity 
of the Church implies an ecclesiastical, 
as the unity of the btatc implies a poli- 
tical, sovereign, whether the sovereign 
be tlie Pope or any other body, constitu- 
ted according to certain rules. Authority, 
in this sense, is the antithesis of authority 
in the philosophical sense. The authority 
of a number of people, considered politi- 
cally, varies with their mutual depen- 
dence. 'Fhey can act more energetically 
as each individual is subordinated to the 
rest. The authority, in a philosophical 
sense, varies as the independence. If 
two qualified people come to the same 
conclusion, its value is doubled or more 
tlian doubled. If one accepts the opinion 
of the other, the authority is only the 







authority oif-the first. If every member 
of the Royal Society told me that he had 
reached a scientific truth independently, 
I should probably believe it to be estab- 
lished, If each told me he accepted it 
because the President of the Society had 
declared it to be true, I should have only 
the authority of one man. Therefore, 
the closer the political union, the less 
the real philosophical authority. While, 
however, we believe in the supernatural 
character of a Church, and are pre- 
pared to accept miracles, we can, of 
course, believe in its uniting authorities 
of both kinds. The fact of the unity, 
of the antecedent resolution to agree, 
which is really fatal to the philosophical 
authority, because it proves that the 
unity is the result of other than philo- 
sophical considerations, may induce me 
to accept the creed, so long as I con- 
sider faith to be a matter of obedience 
instead of conviction. As politicians 
used to consider a Constitution to be 
the cause of all the supposed political 
virtues of a country, instead of seeing in 
it a product of the political qualities, so 
the organisation of a miraculous Church 
which could reveal the truth and bestow 
the means of salvation because it could 
suppress dissent and enforce conformity, 
was supposed to be the source of all the 
instincts to which it really owed its 
origin. 

Where such a confusion exists between 
the two kinds of “authority,’' the power 
to suppress and the capacity to know, 
persecution cannot be inconsistent. If 
I know that a certain body is the mani- 
festation of God upon earth, and that its 
regulations arc parts of the divine law, 
they may be enforced by cither branch 
of “authority." And .so long as the 
creed includes “empirical,” or purely 
historical elements, persecution must be 
necessary. If the divine power is iden- 
tified with an institution existing only 
within certain limits of time and place, 
the theory rnfist include an arbitrary 
element : and such a theory cannot be 
propagated by pure reason. A scientific 
doctrine gives general not particular, 


laws; a science of mechanics is true 
wherever there is existing and moving 
matter ; and a science of psychology, 
wherever there are human beings. 
Doctrines of, such a nature can be, 
therefore, taught independently of par- 
ticular conditions. The scientific doc- 
trine, as such, has not to deal with this 
or that bit of matter — with St. Paul’s 
Church in London, or the Observatory 
at Greenwich — but with all matter; not 
with Paul or Ciesar, but with human 
beings. Therefore the arguments are 
as applicable at the Antipodes as in 
England. So the arguments for theo- 
logy, so long as they are philosophical, 
are equally good in London or China, 
now or 10,000 years ago. Put if your 
theology asserts that a particular person 
who apjieared at a given time and place 
was also God xMmighty, it includes ah 
clement of which the vast majority of 
the race have been necessarily ignorant, 
and which is irrelevant to pure philo- 
sophy. In such a case, authority is at 
least highly convenient. You have got 
to believe simply because 1 tell you to 
believe ; and, as belief is essential to 
your eternal haiipiness, 1 shall make you 
believe. My “telling” shall have the 
force of an order, not simply of a bit of 
useful information. So long as such an 
empirical element remains, the door is 
open for some fragment of iiersccution. 
So long us the religion siijiposes a belief 
in facts which are not capable of estab- 
lishment by reason, it has a natural 
afllinity to sufiport by “ aiUhorily ” in the 
sense of coercion. Tlie duty is allied to 
a particular set of institutions and events. 
'I'hough persecution, in the grosser sen.se, 
has gone out of fashion, and, we may 
liope, for ever, the spirit is still left 
wherever this element remains, for if 
the creed is divine, its oi)p(Mients are 
diabolical. The lieretical view is taken 
to be — not part of the imperfect process 
of clumsy dialectics by which the human 
mind gradually works out a trustworthy 
creed — but an absolute denial of the 
truth. We are learning, in political 
questions, that a revolution in some sense 
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justifies itself. It proves that the old 
order was defective, though it does not 
prove that the innovation gives the final 
solution. So the growth of materialism, 
and atheism, and agnosticism, and other 
wickpd doctrines, should be recognised 
as proving, at least, that the system of 
thought, which has broken down in 
practice, was defective in theory. But 
so long as opinions are regarded, not as 
moments in a great intellectual develop- 
ment, but as things injec^d from with- 
out, suggested by the Devil or revealed 
by a deity ; so long, therefore, as there 
is something essentially arbitrary in the 
whole process ; so long as a particular 
creed or Church can be regarded as 
monopolising the whole divine element, 
and only the anti-divine can be left to 
its opponents, there is a natural leaning 


to coercion of some kind, whether the 
bigotry can use appropriate instruments 
or must relieve itself by simply anathe- 
matising its opponents. The final and 
adequate solution can only be reached 
when “ authority ” in matters of opinion 
means simply that kind of authority 
which is in principle also demonstration; 
the authority of the coincidence of inde- 
pendent thinkers, not of the agreement 
of a body to put down all dissent. In 
that case the superstitious, arbitrary, and 
temporary element might disappear, and 
philosophy be the ally instead of the 
slave of religion. But it is difficult to 
say how much of the old creed will have 
to be sacrificed before such a consum- 
mation comes within a distance measur- 
able by the imagination. 


.THK RELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN 


Thii.rk is, we know, a religion common 
to all men of sense ; though men of 
sense never say what th<it religion may 
be. There may be more reasons than 
one for their reticence. A man of sense 
is well aware that he can say what he 
pleases without shocking the most 
delicate orthodoxy. lie requires no 
cryptographic art to hide his meaning, 
for plain letters are ciphers to all who 
are not men of sense, llie average 
reader is frightened by the use of certain 
counters, not by the ideas which they 
symbolise for the understanding. Refrain 
from dotting your /'s and crossing your 
/*s, and your utterance will be for him 
an insoluble mystery. He would be 
shocked if you said in plain terms 
“ there is no God ” ; but it is easy to 
give quite an orthodox and edifying turn 
to the sentiment. We have all read 
defences of Agnosticism, which pass for 
assaults upon the wicked “deist,” and 


elaborate expositions of downright mate- 
rialism intended to support Christianity. 
Men of sense, I fancy, often wish to 
avoid scandal rather than to conceal 
their sentiments from their peers. They 
trust to a freemasonry which exists 
among themselves, and presents an im- 
penetrable barrier to the sagacity of 
fools. One may guess that the esoteric 
creed drops some articles of the orthodox 
faith; but the man of sense, while he 
has a contemptuous smile for anyone 
who (as M. Renan says of St. Paul) 
“ believes heavily,” or takes all creeds 
seriously, has a hearty dislike for the 
man who too openly discards the estab- 
lished tenets. Why drop a veil so easily 
worn? Religion is, after all, useful; and 
we are even bound — for the sensible 
man can take a high moral tone when 
he pleases — to invent the God who does 
not exist. 

But how are we to be guided in these 
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troublesome days, when rash persons 
have insisted upon revealing the open 
secret, and the esoteric creed of the 
sensible man has been proclaimed so 
that they who run may read ? On the 
whole, the sensible man would reply : 
You had better hold your tongue. We, 
at least, who have no new gospel to 
preach, will not set up for prophets. 
I^t us look on as calmly as may be at 
the huge turmoil of conflicting contro- 
versy ; smile with equal calmness at the 
bigots who would damn people for losing 
their way in the dark ; at the pompous 
dogmatists who would face it out that 
they can see as clearly as in broad day- 
light ; at the feather-headed enthusiasts 
who take the first will-o’-the-wisp for a 
safe guide, and patch up a new religion 
out of scraps and tatters of half-under- 
stood science; and at the simple-minded 
philosophers who fancy in all seriousness 
that men are about to become reasoning 
animals. Vanity Fair is a queer place 
at best ; and, amid ^ill the confused out- 
cries that rise ceaselessly from its noisy 
inhabitants, the screams and curses of 
rival religious quacks are surely the fittest 
to provoke a bitter smile. We may pity 
the poor pilgrim groaning in Doubting 
Castle, and despise the impotent fury of 
Giant Pope in his ancient den ; but the 
empty brag of charlatans and humbugs 
in the Fair itself, though they are mas- 
querading in the most imposing of robes, 
is best met with silent contempt. Let 
us trust that, somehow or other, the mad 
bustle will subside in time ; that the 
great world will blunder in its own clumsy 
fashion into some tolerable order, and 
some scuni of effete superstition be 
worked off in the chaotic fermentation. 
Meanwhile, let us cultivate our little area 
of garden, knowing well that, long before 
a brighter day dawns, we too shall have 
been swept off into the great darkness, 
and our Dittle crotchets and nostrums 
have become as ludicrous as those of 
our forefatherj^ Let us possess our 
souls in peace, and acknowledge that 
Swift has pretty w'ell summed up the 
fittest epilogue for Jove to pronounce 


upon the farce of the world, “ / damn 
such fools ! ” 

Truth may bo hidden in a sneer, and 
the language of the satirist may be trans- 
lated into most amiable phraseology. 
Substitute the sentimental for the scorn- 
ful tone, and many tender and generous 
natures will echo the conclusion. In- 
tellectual indolence, which shrinks from 
the painful effort of rearranging first 
principles, and a real scrupulosity as to 
hurting the feelings of babes and suck- 
lings, may be combined in the sensible 
man’s remonstrance against stirring the 
waters needlessly. The judgment of 
common-sense is not final, l)ut it always 
has a certain presumption in its favour. 
We must at least show why it is so 
plausible. It is easy enough to retort 
by calling names, by accusing your 
sensible adversary of cynicism, falsehood, 
and want of faith in the power of truth. 
But, when one descends from mere 
generalities, one feels that a view which 
commends itself not only to the wary, 
to the prudent, and the worldly-wise, but 
to many generous and lofty natures, 
deserves a more distinct answer. It 
should be met, so far as it can be met, 
point' by point, and any element of truth 
which it contains should be fairly and 
frankly acknowledged. And any answer 
should begin by admitting the really 
strong part of the opponent’s case. 
There can, I think, be no doubt as to 
where the strength lies. 

It is plain that the appeal for reticence 
would be thrown away upon anyone who 
seriously believed himself able to answer 
the great (]uestion, \Vhat is to be the 
religion of the future ? If I have a 
gos[)el, I am l)oiind to proclaim it. But, 
so long as that (|uestion remains un- 
answered and unanswerable, there is a 
practical difficulty which, however fre- 
(juently overlooked or denied, recurs in 
one form or other with provoking per- 
sistency. You may cut the knot Vjy a 
simple declaration that truth is above 
everything ; but you do not clear away 
the honest scruples of your antagonist: 
he still shrinks from I he duty, even if he 




fiM^fcnowledges it, and replies by awkward 
cases of conscience. It is very easy, 
and at the present time very safe, to tilt 
against the established creeds. I should 
be the last to dispute that the men who 
assail them are animated by the purest 
love of truth. And yet, when all is said 
and done, we are often tempted to think 
that the creeds might be left to decay of 
themselves, and expire by the method of 
explanation. 

Let us, however, look a^ the question 
a little more distinctly. And, in the first 
place, let us admit fully and frankly that 
the problem about the religion of the 
future is simply insoluble. Inspired 
prophecy is out of date ; and tliough we 
talk about scientific prediction in such 
matters, the phrase is little better tlian a 
mockery. To predict history is to make 
a guess with an indefinite chance of 
error. Perhaps we may say pretty con- 
fidently that the dead will not come to 
life, nor two and two be jiroved to make 
five ; but to give any precise form to our 
vague anticipations of the future is simply 
to court the ridicule of posterity— if 
posterity is silly enough to study our 
guesses. There is, indeed, a royal road 
to prophecy in this particular case, which 
is taken often enough. My opinion, 
says each man, is true ; moreover, the 
truth will prevail ; and hence it follows 
that my opinion, whatever it may be, 
represents the future faith of the world. 
However satisfactory to the individual 
mind, there are difficulties about using 
this argument in controversy. Doubtless 
to believe an opinion is to believe that 
it is true, and to doubt that truth will 
ultimately prevail is to suppose that the 
development of thought is nothing but a 
vague fluctuation hither and thither of 
endless and contradictory blundering. 
And yet the man who can believe that 
his own conception is definitive and com- 
plete, and that truth is to be fully reached 
the day after to-morrow, shows that he 
possesses the sanguine temper and dog- 
matic self-confidence which are, indeed, 
tiecessary conditions of the successful 
propagation of a creed, but which are 
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very far from beirtg sufficient ooodittons. 
Too many philosophers and preachers 
have announced themselves to be in 
possession of the truth to leave us much 
confidence in such predictions. M. 
Comte was very confident of the future 
of his Church ; but it has not yet covered 
the civilised world. Every new Church 
aims at being universal and eternal ; but 
the one thing certain is, that all creeds 
have perished.* Socrates is a man, there- 
fore Socrates is mortal, passes for a good 
syllogism. May we not say, with an 
equal show of a sound inductive basis, 
Positivism is a religion, therefore posi 
tivism will die ? 

I hold, after a fashion, the pleasant 
old doctiine that truth has a tendency to 
prevail. I believe that we may discern 
in the past history of mankind a slow 
approximation towards truth —a gradual 
substitution of more comprehonsive and 
accurate views of the world for the 
nai rower and less verifiable, and I need 
not expound the familiar arguments for 
that doctrine. It follows, too, that in 
believing any doctrine we believe also 
that it will slowly force its way to a wider 
recognition in the clash and conflict of 
rival creeds. We believe it to be part of 
that solid core of truth which is gradually 
freeing itself from superincumbent masses 
of error and assumption. But we have 
still to ask how far this doctrine can be 
applied to any given contingency. May 
we infer, for example, from the triumph 
of Christianity that it included more 
truth than the beliefs which it ousted; 
or, from the assumed truth of any new 
creed of our own, that it will triumph 
over the adverse force of existing 
orthodoxy ? 

Here we have at once to confront a 
fact which lies on the very surface of 
history. The doctrine of a continuous 
and uniform progress of opinion is 
simply untenable. Historians of philo- 
sophy manage occasionally to twist the 
records of past thought Into a confirma- 
tion of some such view. But, to gain 
even a show of continuity, they have to 
limit their view to a few scattered men 


of exceptional eminence. They make 
one bound from the ancient to the 
modem world, or, if they admit a few 
stepping-stones in the interval, they at 
least assume periods of many centuries 
when thought was stagnant or retrograde, 
and when countless millions remained 
in placid ignorance, plunged in errors 
long detected by the few. The torch is 
not really passed from hand to hand by 
the masses. Solitary watchers upon rare 
eminences catch a glimpse of distant 
lights across profound valleys, or rather 
vast breadths of continent, steeped in 
supine indifference. Religious thought 
is as little continuous as philosophical. 
If you are a disbeliever in Christian 
theology, you can hardly deny that 
ancient philosophers had reached truths 
destined to long ages of oblivion, and 
opened paths which had fallen into com- 
plete disuse till again opened by inquireis 
in the last few generations. If you arc a 
Christian, you hold implicitly that truths 
once recognised by the strongest minds 
have become obscure or been openly 
rejected as modern society has become 
more enlightened, but, upon your hy[)o- 
thesis, more C()rrui)t. It may be possible 
to detect a slow evolution in certain pro- 
found conceptions which underlie all 
methods of thought; but it is imi)ossible 
to deny that the evolution is extremely 
slow, often imperceptible, and consistent 
with the rise and decay of various forms 
of religious belief, and therefore, presum- 
ably, with the growth of new error or the 
loss of ancient truth. If there has he< n 
a slow accumulation of treasuie in the 
long run, yet the race has rejected miieli 
that it once thought valuable, and {)rob- 
ably lost for long periods much which 
had intrinsic woith. 

The rationalist may well fed that on 
many points he would sympathise more 
closely with Marcus Aurelius than with 
St. Paul. The Stoical view of the world 
and life may appear to him worthier, 
freer from anflquated mythology, and 
more congenial to modern thought than 
that of the great Apostle. And yet the 
Christian triumphed; and why? For 


reasons which the Christian apologist 
never tires of enforcing, and of which I 
am quite content to assume the sub- 
stantial accuracy. It triumphed, doubt- 
less, because it was better suited to 
human nature — that is, the nature of 
average men of the time ; because philo* 
sophy flew above their heads, while 
religion grasped tlioir imagination, pro- 
vided an iitleianee for their emotions, 
and presented an ideal character which 
they could h^ve and iirulcTstand. The 
prinn\ facie inference, indeed, is not that 
which the a[)ologist wi.shcs to draw. A 
creed may thrive because it falls in with 
the weakness as well as with the strength 
of its adherents ; because it is easily 
assimilated at once with the current 
superstitions and the current philosophy; 
because it gives that half-tiuth which is 
for the time the most congenial to the 
popular mind. TIkso is .souK'lhing in 
Charles ll.’.s (‘xplanation of the prcacher^s 
success -that “his nonsense suited their 
nonstaise ” ; and, in short, there is a 
presumption that a religion fitted to the 
actual .slag(‘ of nuaital development must 
he, so far, imfitti'd for the most advanced 
minds. ^J'hc apiilogist is therefore anxious 
to [loint out that, though the creed exactly 
meets the wants of the time, its purity 
and peifection prove that it could not be 
the product of the time. We can under- 
stand its success wlien once originated ; 
we can not understand its originating, 
except from some supei human intelli- 
geiK'c. And here, again, omitting the 
illegitimate leap to the supernatural, we 
can fully admit the general force of the 
argument. 'J'o discover a creed capable 
of clothing the vague emotions of that 
and so many succeeding generations was 
(kaily a woik requiring genius of the 
raiest and highest order, or, more prob- 
ably, the concentrated activity of many 
men of genius combined in unconscious 
co-operation by the collective sentiment 
of their age. The phenomenon is of the 
same kind which it is a common-place to 
notice in a sphere only one degree less 
exalted. Given your man of genius — 
your Sliakespeare or Dante — we can 
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dimly see how he was created by the 
conditions of the time. He is great in 
virtue of his capacity for gathering into 
one focus and uttering in articulate 
language the thoughts and emotions in- 
distinctly fermenting in the minds of 
innumerable contemporaries. Yet no 
one can predict the appearance of a man 
of genius, or show deductively that a 
Shakespeare must have arisen under 
Elizabeth. The founder of a religion 
belongs to an order stilly more exalted 
than that of poets, philosophers, or 
statesmen. 'When he has solved the 
problem, the answer is simple enough. 
Till he has solved it, we are still blindly 
groping in the dark, conscious of a want, 
but totally unable to give it distinct 
utterance, or to predict what will satisfy 
it. It may be true — let us hope it to be 
true — that the hour will always bring 
the man ; that we have Shakespeares by 
the dozen ready to burst into song when- 
ever spring-time comes; that society, 
like the air, is everywhere full of germs 
of genius requiring only the occ'urrcnce 
of the particular degree of teinperature 
necessary to give them life and vigour. 
Yet we are still as unable as ever to say 
what are the conditions productive of 
those flowering times in art or literature 
which have made a few great epochs 
remarkable to all future ages; no advance 
of social science brings us perceptibly 
nearer to a power of prediction ; and, as 
no human being can foretell the advent 
of the next world-poet, still less foretell 
what his poem will bo like, it would be 
even more futile to guess at the date 
or the contents of the next great religious 
message. 

If a religion were simply a philosophy, 
we should have some specious basis for 
speculation. Comte, for example, traces 
the gradual ebb of theological modes of 
conception, which banishes the super- 
natural from one sphere of knowledge 
after another, and liberates the direct 
vision from the distorting haze of super- 
stition. When the stars no longer 
require the guidance of gods, we get a 
raubnal astronomy ; and by a similar 


process we shall reach a really scientific 
system of sociology and ethics, resting 
on demonstration instead of assumption, 
and free from the element of mystery. 
But, as Comte again maintained, we 
should still no more have a religion than 
we have an architecture when we under- 
stand the laws of mechanics, or a music 
when we understand the laws of sound. 
Of Comte’s attempt to take the next step 
I need say nothing. His religion has 
been ridiculed, I think, more than 
enough ; but I cannot doubt that it has 
the fatal flaw of every attempt to con- 
struct by rule and line* what can only be 
done, if it can be done at all, by the 
genial energy of a creative imagination. 
The strange thing is that, recognising so 
clearly the nature of the task, he should 
not have recognised his own incapacity 
for succeeding in it. A religion is the 
synthesis of a philosophy and a poetry. 
It is the product of a theory of the 
universe working in the imagination of a 
people until it projects itself into vivid 
concrete symbolism. It must have a 
double asi)ect, corresponding on one side 
to the conceptions which men have 
actually framed of the constitution of the 
world in which th(*y live, and, on the 
other, embodying those conceptions in a 
shape capable of being grasped by the 
imagination and of serving as a frame- 
work to the profound but indistinct 
emotions which it suggests. The ordi- 
nary theological antithesis between faith 
and reason corresponds to the distinc- 
tion. A creed must appeal to men’s 
direct and intuitive perceptions as well 
as to their logical faculties. It must be 
capable of being presented dogmatically 
as well as proved by chains of syllogisms. 
Most men, of course, do not reason at 
all, and accept their religion as they 
accept their science — at second-hand. 
The man of science believes the truths 
of astronomy, because they are proved ; 
and the non-scientific man, because he 
believes that they are prSvable, and has 
had them directly presented to him by 
vivid and intelligible pictures. The ideal 
religion would be suited, in the same 
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way, both to the ‘ philosophic and the 
popular mind. Only in this case the 
condition is incomparably more difficult 
of fulfilment. Even in physical science, 
direct vision lags behind analysis and 
demonstration ; and it often requires the 
highest imaginative power to see the 
results of a mathematical proof, though 
each step of proof may be fully under- 
stood. But to convert a philosophy into 
a religion, to give to abstract speculation 
the form and colouring which alone can 
bring it within reach of the ordinary 
understanding, is a task requiring the 
loftiest genius under the most congenial 
influences. 

It is this double aspect of any vigorous 
religion which baffies, not only our 
powers of prediction, but even of con- 
jecture, as to the future of faith. What 
form of belief will satisfy at once the 
philosophic thought and the popular 
impulses of the time? How is it to 
attract at once the thinkers, whose sole 
aim is the extension of our narrow circle 
of intellectual daylight, and the poor 
and ignorant, who are moved only by 
the direct power of the creed to grasp 
their imaginations and stimulate their 
emotions ? If it alienates one class, it 
can only render more chaotic the chaotic 
mass of struggling superstition ; if it 
alienates the other, it cannot spread 
beyond a professor’s lecture-room. Even 
if we have a decided opinion as to the 
philosophical doctrines which are ulti- 
mately to prevail, we shall still be only 
at the threshold of the problem. How 
can they be made acceptable to the 
struggling masses of society ? If not 
made acceptable, how can we be sure 
that they will not be crushed? thought 
is to advance, we say, this must be its 
final stage. But how do we know that 
the final stage is at hand ? May not 
philosophers once more find that they 
are losing their hold upon their hearers ; 
that they have gone too fast and too 
far; and that, Ifeing in a small minoiity, 
they are likely to get the worst of it ? 
There may be a retrograde movement in 
the tidal wave w^hich has often advanced 


so fitfully and irregularly. We have 
reached the edge of the promised land, 
but wdio can tell that the race may not 
be turned back to wander for forty years 
or forty centuries in the wilderness? The 
philosophical movement destroys the old 
forms of emotional uttcTance ; and, till 
new forms have betni elaborated, the 
emotions remain as a disturbing force. 
How will men satisfy the needs hitherto 
met by the various forms of worship? 
What will be ^h(' heaven and hell of the 
future ? Will men i)ray at all, and, if .so, 
to whom? How will they exjuvss what 
have been called the supernatural dictates 
of the conscience ? What will be the 
preci.se meaning given to such words 
as holy, spiritual, and divine, which 
have hitherto expressed some of the pro- 
foundest moods of which we are con- 
scious ? Or, is it pf)ssihle tlial we shall 
simply shut up our churches and keej) 
our mu.seiims and tlu atres ; and that all 
the emotions which have hitherto b(?t*n 
the moving forces of tint greatest organi- 
sations will flow in other channels without 
producing any social catastrophe ? 

Theologians ask such (jiieslions to 
pronounce the answer impossible. They 
cannot conceive any an.swer but their 
own; and calmly assume that the destruc- 
tion or radical transrormati(jn of the old 
symbols is ecjuivalent to the destruction 
of the things symbolised, and the altera- 
tion of the luiman nature which created 
them. For my part, I cannot even 
understand the doctrine that the con- 
science, for example, was rreati'd by a 
belief in hell, and will perish whem hell 
ceases to be credible. It seems to me 
clear that the conscience created the old 
hell, and will presumably create a new 
one, sufficient for practical purposes, 
whenever the ancient mythology decays. 
But if it is asked, A\ hat will be the [)recise 
form which is to supersede the old? 1 
can only rejfiy, that is the question to 
be solved by the coming generations and 
the coming men of genius. Nor can I, 
or anyone, tell how far the solution of 
the immediate future will be a compro- 
mise, including many ancient dements 





a definitive acceptance of the soundest 
jS^ilosophical principles. The problem 
19 not one of abstract reasoning, but of 
practice. We have to inquire how an 
artistic form is to be given to the ancient 
chorus of lamentation and aspiration 
which has been steaming up for so many 
ages from the race of men, not how we 
are to formulate with scientific accuracy 
the accumulating body of ascertained 
truth. We are not simply looking for- 
ward to the next stage in^the evolution 
of a theory, but guessing what will be 
the resultant of a confused struggle of 
conflicting impulses, whose success is 
only affected indirectly by the truth of 
the doctrines which they embody. 

The rashness of any attempt to 
unravel the mystery of the future might 
be abundantly confirmed, if confirmation 
be necessary, from past experience. We 
should perhaps find the best guidance 
in any attempt at prophesying the future 
of religion from studying the history of 
the last great revolution of faith. The 
analogy between tlie present age and 
that which witnessed the introduction 
of Christianity is too striking to have 
been missed by very many observers. 
The most superficial ac(|uaintance with 
the general foots shows how close a 
parallel might be drawn by a competent 
historian, 'j'here are none of the striking 
manifestations of the present day to 
which it would not be easy to produce 
an analogy, thougli in some respects on 
a smaller scale. Now, as then, we can 
find mystical philosophers trying to 
evolve a satisfactory creed by some 
process of logical legerdemain out of 
theosophical moonshine ; and amiable 
and intelligent persons labouring hard 
to prove that the old mythology could 
be forced to accept a rationalistic inter- 
pretation — whether in regard to the 
inspection of entrails or prayers for 
fine weather ; and philosophers framing 
systems of morality entirely apart from 
the ancient creeds, and sufficiently satis- 
fectoty to themselves, while hopelessly 
iocitpable of impressing the popular 
and politicians, conscious that 


the basis of spcial order was being 
sapped by the decay of the faith in 
which it had arisen, and therefore 
attempting the impossible task of galva- 
nising dead creeds into some semblance 
of vitality ; and strange superstitions 
creeping out of their lurking-places, and 
gaining influence in a luxurious society 
whose intelligence was an ineffectual 
safeguard against the most grovelling 
errors ; and a dogged adherence of 
formalists and conservatives to ancient 
ways, and much empty profession of 
barren orthodoxy; and, beneath all, a 
vague disquiet, a breaking-up of ancient 
social and natural bonds, and a blind 
groping towards some more cosmopolitan 
creed and some deeper satisfaction for 
the emotional needs of mankind. Yet 
there is one thing which we do not sec, 
and at which we cannot guess : What 
sect is analogous to the ancient Chris- 
tians? Who are the Christians of the 
present day ? Which, in all the huddle 
of conflicting creeds, is the one which is 
destined to emerge in triumph ? Will it 
triumph because its theory contains most 
truth, or because it contains that mixture 
of truth and error which is most con- 
genial to the circumstances of the time ? 
If we could have asked an ancient philo 
sopher for his forecast of the future 
during the first century of the propagation 
of Christianity, he would, we know, have 
treated that exitiahilis superstitio with 
contempt, and pointed out, to his own 
satisfaction, the miserable gullibility of 
its professors and the inherent absurdity 
of the tenets which they professed. And 
yet the creed triumphed. Why should 
not some creed which to us — whether 
Christians or nfidels — seems equally 
absurd have in it the seeds of victory ? 
Nothing could have seemed more 
revolting to the philosopher than the 
doctrine of the atonement and of the 
crucified God. We are beginning to 
admit that, in a certain sense, both the 
philosopher and the object of his con- 
tempt might be right. The dogma is 
quite as incredible to a modem thinker 
as to the ancient philosopher. Yet he 





may tWnk ’ihati^ contained the assertion 
of a principle — distorted and perverted 
as much as you please — which the philo- 
sopher had left out of account; and 
supplied a want which he could not 
satisfy, because he did not feel it. May 
there not be doctrines, apparently too 
absprd for discussion, which are spreading 
in obscure regions far below the surface 
of conscious and articulate thought, and 
destined to have their day ? 

If it is not an idle optimism to assume 
that superstition is henceforth impos- 
sible, I should at least be glad to know 
distinctly upon what grounds our security 
rests. Is it that we individually are so 
much wiser than our forefathers ? I do 
not wish to underrate modern progress, 
but surely there is something grotesque 
in the hypothesis that the average shop- 
keeper or artisan of the present day is 
too clever to believe in the creeds of his 
forefathers. I fancy that no one has yet 
ascertained tha^ the brain of to day is 
more capacious than the brains of the 
contemporaries of ("assar or St. Paul. 
Or, if I fancy for a moment that minds 
trained by modern schools are above the 
reach of sophistry, the doctrine becomes 
very untenable when I take a journey, 
say, in the Metropolitan Railway from 
Kensington to Blackfriars. lake a 
cursory glance on such an occasion at 
any of your companions ; look at that 
respectable grocer studying the Z>atfy 
Telegraphy or the intelligent citizen ab- 
sorbed in the records of the great Mr. 
Peace, prince of burglars and murderers. 
Can you pierce his armour of solid in- 
difference by arguments about the prin- 
ciple of evolution and the survival of the 
fittest ? Will the teaching of Comte, or 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Hegel, be as 
savoury to him as the rhetoric of his 
dissenting oracle? Is he likely to see 
through fallacies which imposed upon 
Augustine or Aquinas ? Macaulay pro- 
phesied that the Catholic Church would 
endure for eve?*, on the ground that, if 
Sir Thomas More could believe in the 
nonsense of transubstantiation, men 
might always believe in it. If some 




modern intellects are in advance of 
More, the great bulk are still far behind 
him. To found any hopes of an eman- 
cipation from superstition upon a belief 
in the elevation of the average intellectual 
standard is, indeed, to build upon a flimsy 
foundation. I am ejuite unable to see 
that the cultivation of the masses has 
reached a point at which — I will not say 
Catholicism, but —paganism is made im- 
possible by the intelligence of mankind. 
If even witchcraft has become obsolete, 
it is not because its absurdity has been 
demonstrated, but because men’s imagi- 
nation has been directed elsewhere. 
Indeed, the j)hcnomenon of a survival of 
superstition in the upi)iT classes is too 
common to excite astonishment. A 
mind which can be edified l)y the tricks 
of a “medium” is saved, not by intrinsic 
ability, but by the aceidtints of lime and 
place, from shan'ng tl)e grossest super- 
stitions of Zulus or k>quimaux. 

Nor, indeed, if we inquire into the 
average state of mind, even of people 
who profess to discuss philosophical 
problems, is the result much more en- 
couraging. Discussions of the first prin- 
ciples of religious belief have lately 
become common in popular magazines* 
People argue about materialism or 
idealism, about the existence of God and 
a soul, and another world, with a free- 
dom which is a rcmaikahle symptom in 
m.any ways, and to which 1 certainly 
have no objection. I do not think for 
one moment that such inquiries should 
he restricted to a class of spi^rialists, or 
that anybody should be discouraged 
from frank rcvt*lations of his state of 
mind ; they are often very interesting. 
ViUt neitluT is it possible to doubt, when 
reading such discussions, that most 
people think it an ample qualification 
for the most difficult problems to be 
tolerably familiar with a few technical 
words. Idle result is, that most dis- 
putants go into a modern line of battle 
armed with anticiuated bows and arrows. 
They placidly confute positions which 
were abandoned by their adversaries 
two or three centuries ago. They argue 
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about free-will, for example, or mate- 
rialism — I will not say, as if they had 
never read the latest discussions upon 
those ancient controversies, but as if 
they had been predecessors of Jonathan 
Edwards and Berkeley. Or, in a rather 
different direction, it would be almost 
amusing, if it were not rather irritating, 
to note the impossibility of impressing 
upon the ordinary disputant the fact 
that a .man may disbelieve in hell 
without disbelieving in tlje value of all 
morality. He can see no difference 
between a denial that murderers will be 
tormented for ever and an assertion that 
murder is unobjectionable. The most 
amiable and candid critics will inform 
you that to deny the supernatural char- 
acter of morality is to deny its existence ; 
and that, in denying the existence of 
supernatural sanctions, you arc not only 
unconsciously removing a useful safe- 
guard of morality, but consciously and 
explicitly denying that there is any dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 

But I need not gather illustrations of 
a fact which no serious thinker'will deny, 
that much argumentation on such matters 
rests on simple misunderstanding; and 
•it is inevitable that it should be so : for 
religious development is a complex pro- 
cess, of which the logical aspect is only 
one, and, it may be, a subordinate factor. 
The question of its importance in deter- 
mining the whole must depend upon 
the relation between the select few who 
. are accessible to reason and the vast 
majority who are profoundly indifferent to 
truths not immediately applicable to 
practical purposes. What hold do the 
thinkers possess upon the masses ? How 
does a change of scientific or philo- 
sophical conceptions become operative 
upon popular religious beliefs? The 
philosophers may be compared to the 
. brain of the so-called social organism ; 
but then the organism is one of a very 
low type. It has innumerable nervous 
.centres, possessed of a certain subor- 
dinate activity, and only indirectly 
stimulated and co-ordinated by the 
central organ. Impulses may continue 


to be propagated upon .which the brain 
has little influence; though it may be 
that there is sufficient unity to make the 
co-operation of the brain necessary to 
continuous and energetic vitality. 

Philosophers may condemn the old 
creed as effete ; men of sense may simply 
shrug their shoulders when a serious 
attempt is made to apply its teaching to 
contravene their palpable interests ; but 
they are equally contemptuous, and not 
without some primA facie justification, 
when the attempt is made to supplant it 
by more satisfactory doctrine. They feel 
instinctively that philosophy has not 
found the necessary leverage to move 
the world. It has not the power to put 
any real stress upon the ordinary mass 
of mankind. No creed can be said to 
have a genuine vitality which is not one 
of the forces to be taken into account in 
the actual, every-day conduct of life, 
which cannot make itself heard, if not 
actually obeyed, in the blind struggles of 
passion which stir the vast bulk of the 
social organism. The man of sense can 
give reasons enough for doubting whether 
the thinking part of his fellows represents 
any such genuine force. There is no 
want of ominous symptoms of profound 
movements slowly evolving themselves 
in the subterranean strata of society — to 
which scarcely a gleam penetrates from 
the polite upper world of civilisation and 
plausible philosophy. We may listen, if 
we will, to stifled rumblings significant 
of inarticulate discontent, gradually 
accumulating like explosive gases in con- 
fined caverns, till some sudden convul- 
sion may rend the whole existing fabric 
into chaotic fragments. Society some- 
times seems to resemble Milton’s “small 
night-foundering skiff” moored to the 
scaly rind of Leviathan. If the huge 
dumb monster fairly rouses himself, can 
we hope to put the hook of philosophy 
in his nostrils, or send him to sleep with 
judicious opiates of sociology and political 
economy, and demonstrations of the 
general fitness of things ? I have lately 
read lamentations over the supposed in- 
compatibility between democracy and 
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Free-trade principles. Scientific exposi- 
tions of the mischief done by Protection 
are likely to be thrown away, it is urged, 
upon the illiterate rulers of the future. 
It sounds probable enough ; and to me 
the only surprising thing seems to be the 
agreeable opinion that people were ever 
really persuaded by the arguments of 
Adam Smith. Free-Trade, I imagine, 
triumphed in England mainly because 
the people who wanted bread cheap 
were stronger than the people who 
wanted it dear. The twaddle so often 
talked about the great “law of supply 
and demand” is •enough to show the 
hopeless illogicality of even pretentious 
advocates of economical orthodoxy. 
Toleration, again, has become a popular 
name in i)olitics ; and I sincerely hope 
that it is being slowly drilled into people's 
minds. Yet it would be hard to prove 
that it really rests upon any stronger 
basis than that of general indifference. 
We don’t burn people for not believing 
what we don’t believe ourselves, and so 
far we are right ; but is it quite plain 
that, if the world were again agreed in 
believing anything, it would refrain from 
enforcing it by the old physical argu- 
ments ? When stuigglcs bet\veen rival 
classes are developed, involving deeper 
issues than those of tariffs — when 
Lazarus and Dives come, if they ever do 
come, to a downright tussle — I cannot 
feel certain that philosophers will be 
allowed to arbitrate. They may give a 
watchword here and there ; they may 
influence some of the commanding intel- 
lects, and so indirectly affect the contest ; 
but I fear that their best arguments may 
be as ineffectual as the trumpet-blast of 
modern times to the destruction of a city 
wall. 

The improbability that ancient creeds 
should simply revive must, therefore, 
depend upon other conditions than the 
increase of the average intelligence. It 
seems, it is true, to be a law that there 
can be no re^rrcction of decaying 
mythologies. They cease, after a time, 
to stimulate the imagination, and arc no 
longer the spontaneous growth of the 


intellectual and social forces of the day. 
No conscious process of rehabilitation 
can, then, give them real vitality. The 
more elaborate the attempt to revive, 
the more painfully dead atid mechanical 
is the result. The new impulses can no 
more be forced into the old channels 
than made to conform to the cut-and- 
dried theoiies of innovators. In one 
case, it is attem[)ted to make a river flow 
in its old bed when the wlude configura- 
tion of a coii)lincnt is altered ; in the 
other, to force it into a neat rectangular 
canal defined by mathematical rule and 
measure. 'I’o explain fully how and 
why creeds perish and are renewed 
would be to give a c<nn[)lete answer to 
the most perplexing problems of social 
science. Yet we may admit the negative 
conclusion that it is raicly a process of 
simple and continuous advance. It is 
not a case in which the greater minds 
can form their own conclusions, and 
impose them directly upon the vulgar, 
'rile so-called leadei is as much a follower, 
and guides by sharing the popular im- 
pulse. but neither could the mass 
advance at all without its leaders. The 
man of genius cannot simply dictate, 
but he may insinuate some element of 
advanced thought. 'There is a recipro- 
city, a continual give and take, in 
which the conctuering creed is to some 
extent permeated and coloured by the 
higher elements of thought, though it 
undergoes some transformation in the 
process. 

It is natural that men who realise this 
dilliculty should atlenipl to soften the 
transition by some dexterous process of 
conciliation, whi< li may allow the old to 
melt gradually into the new, and give on 
one side free j)lay to the expansion of 
pliihisophical thought, while on the 
other it leaves the mass in possession 
of their ancient symbols. Why should 
not the new thoughts leaven the ancient 
mass without setting up any convulsive 
action ? To avoid revolution is the 
great aim of sensible men, for they see 
how vast is the cost and how doubtful 
the gain ; and if danger can be avoided 



S a judicious reticence on the i^rt of 
ilosophers, by allowing speculation to 
liltrate gradually through the pores of 
4he old creed, is it not folly to attempt 
to force upon the average mass doctrines 
which they can never understand, and 
which will only cause odium to their 
expounders ? You cannot impose your 
new creed upon mankind, even if you had 
a definite creed. Why not encourage 
them to glide into it quietly and uncon- 
sciously? I will not hefe insist upon 
the difficulty that the proposal covers 
simple insincerity, and thal what would 
be very convenient, if it were a sjion- 
tanoous or unconscious process, involves 
an uncomfortable approach to deliberate 
lying and equivocation when it is deliber- 
ately adopted from motives of policy. 
But the truth seems to be that the whole 
process is inappropriate to the conditions 
of the time. It amounts to proposing 
that we should try to annihilate a danger 
by ignoring it. As a nutter of fact, an 
ancient creed ends by working itself so 
thoroughly into alliance with tlic cousei- 
vative forces of society that it is no longer 
possible to separate the two interests. 
Its influence is rigoiously dependent 
upon the stiong conviction ot the 
governing classes that the old creed is 
bound up with the old order. The 
supported creed, which is popular with 
all the old women in the world — ceilaiiily 
a most estimable and venerable class — is 
also bound to supinut their piejudices. 
Their great desire —natural to their age 
and sex — is to keep things as they are. 
The old belief is valuable in their eyes 
because (though not solely because) it is 
the symbol of all opposition to the 
subversive and revolutionary forces. If 
you could prove that Chiistianity really 
meant to aid, not denounce, Communism, 
the eflect might be to destioy the faith 
of this class of adherents. The alliance 
between the various conservative forces 
of the world is far too intimate and 
close, and the hostility between conser- 
vatives and revolutionists far too bitter 
and deadly, to allow of any conciliation 
'by dexterous manipulation of dogmas. 


If there la no|;Feat $bck} 
lying the reli|ious movement, it "may no 
doubt be eas^r than people suppose to 
reconcile the purely intellectual dif- 
ferences, and to make the old dogmas 
mean anything, or nothing. But if the 
revolt against the doctrine is chiefly a 
symptom of a more, profound and inter* 
necine struggle beneath the surface, the 
proposal to cover the divergence by 
terms capable of being used by both 
parties is doomed to inevitable failure. 
The proposal to take the wind out of the 
sails of agitators — to piove that the 
Christian is the true* socialist and the 
true reformer — is very plausible, and 
may succeed so long as the agitation is 
superficial ; but, when passions are really 
inflamed and the contest has become 
hitter, each party feels that it is a juggle. 
The hatred docs not depend upon mere 
(Questions of speculative thought, and, 
so far from welcoming any mode of 
softening the diflerences of creed, they 
would be glad to accentuate them, and 
to provide fresh modes of insulting each 
other’s feelings. In such a case the 
philosophic warfare is but the superficial 
symptom of a deepei social struggle, and 
the late of the creed is bound up with 
the fate of the organisation by which it 
is defended. Nor can we suppose that 
the alliance is merely accidental. The 
objections to a creed wliicli weigh with 
a philosopher are not those, as I have 
suggested, which >\cigh with or per- 
versely affect the masses. A creed is 
not destroyed immediately by attacks of 
a philosophical kind, though they may 
give a fatal blow to its vitality. There 
has long been plenty of latent scepticism ; 
It is only when whole classes come into 
existence, ready for revolt upon other 
than speculative grounds, that the spark 
could produce an explosion. The pre- 
valence of disbelief among the masses 
must be accounted for by the various 
causes which have undermined the whole 
of European society wfth the raw mate- 
rials of revolutionary movement. But 
we may also assume that, unable as the 
masses may be to appreciate the more 
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putdl^ihlelte^tual grounds of dissatisfac- 
tion^ they have a dumb instinct which 
makes them more or less prepared to 
accept the conclusions of the abstract 
reasoner. Christianity itself was doubt- 
less the product of an analogous spirit 
of social discontent. But in its origin 
it proposed a remedy no longer appro- 
priate to modern wants ; and greatly as 
it has been developed, and radically as 
its modern supporters may differ from 
its original apostles, it has not been 
developed in the required direction. 
The old doctrine, for example, makes 
poverty sacred and inevitable, instead of 
regarding it as an evil to be extirpated j 
it places all our hopes in a world differing 
from this in all its conditions, and to be 
reached only through a supernatural 
catastrophe, instead of hojjing eveiy thing 
from gradual development, and a recog- 
nition that the world can only be con- 
quered by accepting its conditions as 
unalterable. This is but one aspect of 
a divergence between two modes of 
thought, which is too deeply impressed 
in their very structure to be overlooked 
or surmounted, and which corresponds, 
not merely to a speculative difference, 
but to a new direction impressed upon 
human aspirations, and upon a change 
of fundamental conceptions which has 
been thoroughly worked into the emo- 
tions as well as the beliefs of mankind. 
Though people may not think more 
clearly than of old, they have slowly 
assimilated certain results of the pro- 
gressive development of thought, and 
society has acquired a different structure, 
which makes the ancient teaching inap- 
plicable. 

To state these obvious considerations 
in the briefest terms is enougli to show 
the complexity of the problem, and to 
raise a strong presumption against any 
hasty solution, 'fo develop them com- 
pletely would require a knowledge of the 
actual conditions of modern society sucli 
as no one, peAiaps, possesses in the 
necessary degree, and a power of ini par- 
tis judgment upon the most exciting 
questions which is as rare as the requisite 


intellectual grasp. To infer from' them 
with any confidence what will be the 
outlines of the creed of the future would 
require the insight of the rarest genius 
to be superadded to the other qualifica- 
tions of a competent observer. To my 
mind, therefore, it is simply absurd for 
any man to answer with the slightest 
confidence the challenge of the hasty 
inquirer. What is to be the religion of 
the future? I have not the slightest 
idea. I at le.vst am jieifeclly certain of 
my own ignorance, and I have a strong 
impression that almost everyone else is 
ecjually ignorant. I can see, as everyone 
else can see, that a vast social and 
intellectual transfoimation is taking place 
— ^and taking place, probably, with more 
rapidity now than at almost any histori- 
cal period. I can dimly guess at some 
of the main charactei istics of the process. 
I can discover some conditions, both of 
the social and the speculative kind, which 
will probably influence the result. I 
cannot doubt that some ancient doctrines 
have lost their vitality, and that some 
new beliefs must be recognised by one 
who would influence the minds of the 
coming gencralioiivS. 1 c.innot believe 
in the simple resuriection of effete reli- 
gious ideas ; nor, on the oLhci hand, do 
I believe that the ideas which still have 
life have as yet been effectually embodied 
in any system which professes to take 
the place of the old. In saying this, I 
lake myself to be sim[)ly expressing the 
conviction of most men who think upon 
such topics at all ; though it is, for 
obvi(;us reasons, natural for many writers 
t,o affect to themselves and others more 
conlidence than they fed at the bottom 
of their heaits, both in the completeness 
and in the approaching victory of their 
own creed. It is as well to get rid of 
that as of other affectations, and to admit 
frankly that the future is shrouded in 
impenetrable darkness. I cannot say 
what will be the outcome of this vast 
and chaotic fennentation of thought. 
Doubtless all the elements which it con- 
tains will be somehow represented in 
the next crystallisation of opinion ; but 
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I envy, or rather I do not envy, the 
confidence of any man who takes upon 
himself to define its precise character. 

The argument of the more hopeful 
would be that, after all, modern science 
is what people call a “ great fact.” The 
existence of a vast body of definitively 
established truths, forming an organised 
and coherent system, giving proofs of its 
vitality by continuous growth, and of its 
ability by innumerable ap[)lications to 
our daily wants, is not on^ an important 
element in the question, but it is the 
most conspicuous point ^of difference 
between the purely intellectual conditions 
of the contemporary evolution and that 
which resulted in the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. Here is the fixed fulcrum, an 
unassailable nucleus of definite belief, 
round which all other beliefs must 
crystallise. It supi)lies a ground, intel- 
ligible in somt‘ relations to the ordinary 
mind, upon which the philosopher may 
base his claims to respect. Whatever 
system would really prevail must be 
capable of assimilating modern scientific 
theories ; for a direct assault is hoj)ele.ss, 
and to ignore science is impossible. 'I’he 
enormous apologetic literature de.stined 
to reconcile faith and reason is a suffi- 
cient proof that the reconciliation is a 
necessity for the old faith — and that it is 
an impossibility. The ablest thinkers 
are always taking up the impossible prob- 
lem afresh ; and the emptiest charlatan 
tries to surround himself with some halo 
of scientific twaddle. Science, moreover, 
.touches men’s interests at so many points 
that it has the key of the position. The 
common-sense of mankind, as well as 
their lower passions, would crush any 
open attack upcjn the tangible material 
results of modern scientific progress. 
Science means steam-engines, telegraphy, 
and machinery, and whether the reflec- 
tion be consolatory or the reverse, we may 
be fully confident that all the power of all 
the priests and all the philosophers in the 
.world would be as idle wind if directed 
against these palpable daily conveniences. 
And, undoubtedly, this consideration is 
enough to imply that scientific thought 


is a force to be taken into account 
There are directions in which the incom 
patibility between its results and those o 
the old creeds is felt by ordinary minds 
We still pray for a fine harvest ; but wt 
really consult the barometer, and believe 
more in the prophecies of the meteoro 
legist than in an answer to our prayers; 7\ 
Deutns for victories excite more ridicule 
than sympathy ; and we encounter the 
chedera by improved systems of drainage 
without attributing much value to fasting 
and processions. In other words, the 
old belief in the supernatural is so fai 
extinct that it coulc:J not be rcstorec 
withemt encountering some of the mosi 
vigorous beliefs of the time. Science 
need, so far, fear no direct antagonism 
But it is easy for the theologian to with 
draw ostensibly from the positions whick 
are obviously untenable. A believer ir 
Iransubstantiation has no more scruplcj 
than his neighbour in using the telegraph, 
and the most orthodox doctrines about 
the I’rinily imply no physiological heresy, 
No one can doubt that Newton’s dis 
coveries have greatly modified the old 
conception of the universe implied ir 
(diristian mythology; and yet, after a 
time, they have been accepted and are 
enforced in all sincerity by the most 
orthodox theologians. We see, indeed, 
ingenious mathematicians at the present 
day trying to force the latest discoveries 
in i)hysics into the service of old-fashioned 
theology ; and the operation is performed 
so skilfully as to pass for a genuine argu 
ment with the intelligent public. 

The danger is, not that scientific 
results will be attacked, but it is con- 
ceivable, at least, that the scientific 
spirit may be emasculated. You may 
destroy a limb as certainly, though not 
as quickly, by a ligature as by an ampu- 
tation. The line of argument is ready 
at hand. You have only to object to 
the abuse instead of the use of the scien- 
tific spirit ; to allow people to invent as 
many telegraphs as ihvy please, so long 
as they don’t draw unpleasant conclusions 
from scientific discoveries. You may 
denounce specialists who insist upon 
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using physiological facts as weapons 
against theology, whereas nobody has a 
right to mix theology and science except 
in support of arguments from final 
causes. The positivist warns us against 
the indulgence of an idle curiosity, and 
proposes to discourage all researches 
which have no definite aim of immediate 
utility. The sentimentalist appeals from 
the head to the heart, and pronounces a 
love of truth to be immoral whenever it 
hurts his feelings. The Catholic, of 
course, attacks the all-corroding energy 
of the intellect, and tries to enslave 
Darwinism as hi» precursors enslaved 
Aristotle. Though the common-sense of 
mankind may regret such assaults when 
they come into contact with useful 
results, it may not be so clear about 
the methods to which the results are 
owing. The boundless curiosity of the 
scientific mind, its resolution to test 
every dogma — whatever the authority on 
which it reposes — to sift and re-sift all 
established beliefs, are undoubtedly 
troublesome and inconvenient to the 
indolent— that is, to the vast majority. It 
can scarcely be regarded as certain that 
some form of creed rnaynot become popu- 
lar which would tend to stifle thought and 
sap the sources of its energy. A political 
empire may be ruined from internal 
weakness as w'ell as by external assaults ; 
and the empire of science is of such a 
nature that, unless it extends, it must 
decline. It is not impossible, perhaps, 
though I certainly do not think it to be 
probable, that the creed of the future 
may flatter the natural weakness of 
mankind by gradually diminishing the 
interest in scientific inquiry. Popular 
writers are fond of describing Utopias in 
which man’s power over Nature has 
indefinitely increased, and machinery 
been applied to hitherto unimaginable 
results. An imaginative writer might, 1 
fancy, employ himself to equally good 
purpose in describing a state of things 
in which some %iechanical discoveries 
should remain, but serve only as a 
memorial of a distant past, their prin- 
ciples forgotten, their use only known by 
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tradition; in which the power of di.s- 
covery should have perished, and a 
steam-engine be the object of super- 
stitious reverence — like a gun in the 
hands of a savage — as a mysterious 
survival from the days of the ancient 
demi-gods. To bring about such a 
result, it would only be necessary so far 
to emasculate the intellect that men 
should be reluctant to encounter the 
labour necessary for extending the 
borders of scifjnco. 'Fhere are abun- 
dant precedents for decay as well as for 
progress, and -regions enough in which 
authority has succeeded in shifting the 
impulse to active thought. Why should 
we regard such an eclipse of intellectual 
energy as henceforth impossible? 

I need go no further. When we 
think of such things — of the vast com- 
plexity of the processes by which new 
religions evolve themst.‘lves, of the small 
influence of jnirely intellectual considera- 
tions with the vast bulk of mankind, of 
the enormous improbability of any 
speedy extirpation of error, of the diffi- 
culty of impressing men’s imaginations, 
even wdien you have convinced their 
reasons — we can hardly doubt, it seems 
to me, that the scaisible man has a very 
strong case indeed. ^Vhy slujuld we be 
so impatient of error? The enormous 
majority of the race has, on any 
hypothesis, been [dunged in superstitions 
of various kinds, and, on the whole, it 
has found that it could thrive and be 
decently happy and contented in its 
ignorance. Science declines to accept 
catastrophes; and no catastrophe would 
be more startling than a sudden dis- 
persal of the mists that have obscured 
the human intelligence for so many ages. 
Jf they grow a little thinner in our time, 
we may well be content ; but is it not 
childish to be impatient about the rate 
of dcvelo[)ment of these vast secular 
processes ? Why be in such a hurry to 
“change the errors of the Church of 
Rome for those of the Church of the 
Future”? The generations conie and 
go, and the external form of their 
creeds changes rapidly enough ; but the 



4u{>9taii^e changes little. Philosophers 
wrangle over the old doubts, £tnd even 
<rfd pagan superstitions survive in but 
slight modifications in the midst of 
Christian populations. The study of 
** sociology ” shows at least — if it shows 
nothing else — that even the most trifling 
customs survive vast periods of appar- 
ently revolutionary change Why should 
we ex[)ect to transform in a day or in a 
century the fundamental beliefs of man- 
kind ? ^ ^ 

It is certainly well to moderate our 
anticipations. 1 feel, indccKl, the heartiest 
respect for the enthusiasts who show the 
hopefulness of boyhood in proclaiming 
truth m season ind out of season, and 
accept the reproaches of the world as 
gratifying testimony of their fidelity to 
truth. Undoubtedly they may fieqiu ntly 
err — the man must be fortunate, indeed, 
who has never to rcjiroich himself for 
such errors l^y forgetting the duty of 
courtesy and Undciiuss for the weak 
and the stupid, Rcfoiniers arc often 
too anxious to tell looK of tluir folly, 
and to repioach unduly tlioso who are 
behind the times It is dilficult to diaw 
the line accurately between a justifuble 
reticence and a m( an G(iuiv()cUion , it is 
easy to contound the obvious duty of 
telling no lies wiihth( more (pic '^tionaide 
practice of preu 1 uming, at all hazrids, 
every conclusion as soon as )oii have 
reached it. But it is needless to insist 
upon a point involving some dilhcult 
casuistry. The orthodox may be safely 
trusted to give all thenccessiry emphasis 
to that aspect of the (luestion which is 
least favourable to full utterance of 
thought. That class, in paiticular, 
which IS accustomed to argue by a sneer 
is most emphatic upon the wickedness 
of their opponents in using the same 
weapons. 1 simply take note of the 
fact, which all will admit, that tiie 
employment of such poisoned arrows 
should be forbidden on all sides ; but I 
confess that, to me, the most serious 
danger does not appear to be that an 
excessive love of truth and plainness of 
speech will ever become unduly prevalent. 


Buoyancy of spirit in 

the approaebing decease of the devil 
are, indeed, only too likely to be checked 
by the considerations to which I have 
referred. I cannot, for my part, under 
stand how the frame of mind which is 
eager for proselytes should survive very 
early youth. 1 would not conceal my 
own views, but neither could I feel 
anxious to thrust them upon otheis, 
and that for the very simple reason that 
conversion apjiears to me to be an 
absurdity. You cannot change a man’s 
thoughts about things as you can change 
the books in his library. The mind is 
not a box which can have opinions 
insei ted and extracted at pleasure. No 
belief IS good for anything which is 
not pirt of an organic growth and 
the n ituial product of a man’s mental 
development under the vinous conch 
turns in whic h he is placed 1 o promote 
his intellei tual aetuity, to incourag< 
him to think, and to put him in the way 
of thinking lightly, is a phin duty, but 
to try to inscit ready mack opinions into 
his mind by dint of authority is to 
eontiadict ihe fundimental pnnciples 
of file in(|iiiry. Persons who behove 
in miraculous intt ivmtion, and the 
miguil ettieacy of special belli fs, may 
consistently compass sea and land to 
make one piosilyte, tlu y may scatter 
tracN, hoping that the sight of a text 
will upset the convietions of a lifaime, 
or, as some fanatu s are said to do, 
biptise the dying infants of the heathen 
to give them a passport to heaven. 
But the man who codiUs upon no 
supernatural assistance can only endea- 
vour to 111 Ip his fellow creatine by 
stimulating any faint spaik of intel- 
lectual activity — a task which is generally 
difficult enough for any human power. 
Nor, again, is it possible to overlook or 
deny tlie fact that there is simply no 
answer to the (question which will dettr- 
nnne, however lUogically, the choice of 
many most amiable aiid»excellent people. 
If a man will not abandon a religion till 
he has another to put in its place, we 
must confess that his demand cannot be 
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met. . 1C|^i8 ciwd^ of the future, whatever 
it may 'fc^ exists only in germ. You 
cannot give to a believer anything in 
place of his cult, of the sacred symbols 
which reflect his emotions, of the whole 
system of disciplined and organised 
modes of worship, of prayers, of com- 
munion with his fellows, which to him 
are the great attraction of his religion. 
You cannot even tell him what system 
is likely to replace them hereafter, or 
whether human nature is so constituted 
that it will be able simply to drop the 
old without replacing it by anything 
directly analogous# And, therefore, you 
must admit that for the present a man 
who would abandon the old doctrines is 
compelled to stand alone. He must 
find SLifificicTit comfort in the conscious- 
ness that he is dealing honestly with his 
intellect ; he must be able to dispense 
with the old consolations of heaven and 
hell ; he must be content to admit 
explicitly that the ancient secret has not 
l>ecn revealed, and to hold that people 
will be able to get on sonu‘how or 
other, even if the most ignorant and 
stupid cease to consider it a solemn duty 
to dogmatize with the utmost confidence 
upon matters of which the wisest know 
absolutely nothing, and never expect to 
know anything. Undoubtedly, this is 
to acct‘pt a position from which many 
people will shrink ; and it is pleasanter 
to the ordinary mind to rcj(rt it sum- 
marily as untenable, or to run up some 
temporary n^fiige of fine pliras{*s, and 
try to believe in its pcrmancaice. I only 
say that 1 do not see ho-w an lionest 
dissenter from the orthodox opinions 
can act otherwise. 

How wc are to act in regard to indi- 
viduals is a problem W’hirh may aduiit 
of discussion, and in regard to which I 
can only express the bcli(*f that such 
problems generally solve themselves 
pretty easily for people who arc true to 
themselves and gentle to their neighbours. 
The duty of thd^e who take any part in 
forming what is called public opinion is 
less complex. It resolves itself into a 
simple acceptance of the undeniable 




facts. It is impossible to overlook the 
distinction between philosophical specu- 
lation and the propagation of a new creed. 
If a man is not a St. Paul, or even a St. 
John the Baptist, he should not take the 
tone of an apostle or a prophet. He 
may fully believe in the soundness of the 
doctrines which he preaches, and believe 
in their ultimate victory ; but he may 
equally realise the undeniable fact that 
he is at most only contributing to lay the 
philosophical Ijasis of a religion, not 
propagating a fiilly-developed religion. 
The part is strictly subordinate, though 
it may be essential. The utmost that 
he can do is to help to clear the air 
from eff{‘le superstitions, to extricate 
moral truths from the misleading asso- 
ciations with which they have been 
entangled, and to encounige, as far as 
in him lies, the spnMd of truths which 
may find embodiment in any fu sh de- 
velopments of thought. The vast and 
enormously complex processes wliich are 
taking place cannot be governed and 
regulated by any single mind. A man 
who fancies that he can dictate a com- 
plete system to the woild only shows 
that he is arrogant to the vcige of insanity. 
Some little may l^e done by any honest 
thinker —by anyone who risally aims at 
advancing inquiry, instead of trying to 
throw dust in peopl(‘’s eyes. He may 
help, according to the measure of his 
powers, to stimulate tlie impulses which 
are on the side of fiee thought, and 
which are the best guaianteo fora healthy 
instead of a morbid dtwelopment. It is 
not mcH'ly the right but the duty of 
cveryoni! competent to the task to do 
what in him lies to sliengthen the fitful 
and imcerl.iin influence of a sound 
intelkxt iqion the vast and intricate 
jumble of conflicting ojiinions in the 
world at large. The man of sense wu‘ll 
probably condemn him, if good sense is 
taken to mean an enl'Kbtened regard 
for our own private interest; foi^ccrtainly 
such advocacy is often very unwelcome 
to the world. But if good -sense means 
chiefly a sound estiinatt' of a man’s real 
position and talents, and a judicious 
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application of his talents to honourable 
ends, a sensible man will surely approve 
of every vigorous exposition — not given 
in an irritating and insulting spirit — of 
the truths which must be the groundwork 
of a satisfactory religion ; for the degree 
in which that mysterious creed of the 
future is founded upon tenable and 


verifiable philosophy must be the measun* 
of its success in laying down permanent 
principles for the regulation of human 
conduct. Modest expectations and calm 
estimates of a man^s real value to the 
world are not productive of any higii 
degree of enthusiasm ; but, perhaps, in 
the long run, they are useful qualities. 
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an enlightened criticism provides. ( Hii^kly praised by (he i'reis.) 

CONWAY, M(;ncure d. —Lessons for the Day. 232 pp.; doth, 

2 s. 6d. net, by post 2s. lod. 

CRANBRCKJK, the late Rev. James. -The Relig:i0US Education of 
Children. i6 pp. p 2d., by post 2j^d. 

FORESTERf'CEORCiE.— The Faith Of an Ag:nOStic; or, First E.ssays 
in Rationalism. Cloth, 5s. 
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GOKIIAM^ CHARLES T.-^ThO FlPflt East^P DaWfi: An Tnqu^nr 
ittto the Evidence for the Resarrection of Jesus. xii.-320 pp.; cloth, 4s 6a. 
net, by post 4s. lid. 


“ The bo*3k is well- written, is marked by conscientious study, and takes a 
wide suivoy ot the field.” — Edinhttt^rh Kvenim* Netvs, 

“All imparti.il and clear herded summinj^-up of evidence.”-— 

The Ethics ot the Great French Rationalists. 100 

pp ; cloth, IS., by post Is. 3d. 

Faith: its Freaks and Follies. 104 pp.; 6d. net, by post Sd. 

gOui.d, V. j. -The Children’s Plutarch. With six fuU-page iiiu.,ua- 

tions by W ilur t lanc. viu. 286 pp.; cloth, 2b. 6d. net, by post 2s. lod. 

The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. First Senos. 

Chcip Ldiiioii ; with design by Waller Ci.inc ; 12S pp.; jiapc'r covers, 6d., 
cloth is., b> post rs. 3<1. Second Series (“ Kindness ” and “ Work and Duty”); 
204 ()p ; cloth, 2s., by post 2s 3d Third Senes (“The Family “ People of 
Otlier Lands”; “ I iisloiy of Industry, Art, .Stience, and Religion”), 205 pp.; 
cloth, 2s , by post 2s. 3d. louilh Senes (“ justice,” “The Common Weal,” 
“ O ir Country,” “ Social Rcbponsihilities,” “ Political and Industrial Progress,” 
etc.), 21(3 pp. ; elotii, 2s , by post 2s. 3d. 

While tho<jl IS strictly cx.( hided fiom the lessons here reproduced, they 
are constructed on such a humanii in in lubis as to lit them foi use in homes 
and schools of all el v>ses and en s ds 

Stories for Moral Instruction. Suppieim ntiry volume to I'he 

Clnldun\ HooK of Mo>al f euitiiniiig addiluuiil stones illuslralive of 

tin. topics treated in the* four volumes of tint woik ; alio “ I he Sloiy ol the 
Nibelungs.” vin. 202 |)p.; cloth, 2s., by po^t 2s. 3d. 

A Concise History of Reiig'ion. 3 vols. Vol. I., 3s. ; Vol. II., 

3s. 6(1 ; Vol. III., 5s. 

No work of tlie same si/e and dealing with this inipoitant theme contains 
such a ina'r.s ol inlorm itiuii. All the* luw^liest aiilhoiities h.ivo lic«-n caiefully 
consulted, and lb< book gives the mam n.*sulls of IJiblieal (ntieism, together 
with olhti valuable mallei, m whit is, by compaiisou il lcist,a nutshell. 
The /'/>!/ Vo/ufNt treats of the supt isiitions ol sivagis and pinnuive nnn, and 
delineates tli * ch.ir.ic (eiislies ol tlie reliv,ions of Amtiiei, I inJ uul, Chini, 
Fgy[)l, Aiabia, C Inld I i, S}iu, India, fapui, J’ersia, the Kelt-), (.rce'ks, anil 
Kom.ins. The Stto/rd Volume takes to [Ueees the whole o( the Old Testament 
literature, md explains the origin of the various }mls. 1 lie list chapter 
desciibes the Religious Environment (3t E irly Chiisti nut)'. "1 he Jhnd VoUime 
tr.ices thi growth of the C hnstiui movement, the lives ot Paul and Teaiis (with 
due svpuatU3n of the mylliietl elements), and atlords a RiUonahstic analybia 
of the whole of the New Testament hooks. 

The Building^ of the Bible. Showing the Chronological Order 

m which the Rooks ot the Old and New Testaments appeared according to 
recent Jhldieal Criticism; with Notes on Contcmporaiy Events. 24 pp.; 
3 < 1 ., hy post 4d. (Third edition, revised.) 

In a succession of cltarlj- n ranged paragraphs, each devoO d to a particul ir 
CLiiliny, Mr. (jould evliihils a scheme which “ represent > in .1 general way the 
minnei in winch the componeut parts of the Bib e lollowed one after the 
t)thi.i, fioin the eleventh century i..e. to the second c. K. (Christian Era).” 

Funeral Services, Without Theolog^y. A Senes of 

u\ddi esses .adapted to vaiious occasions. With an Appendix containing (l) 
c\ impkb of method of treating peison.\l recoiled ions, and (2) |3oetiC€il quota- 
lions. O4 pp. ; limp cloth, is. net, by post Is. 1 j^d. 

GiStEciORV. Mks. f. k. -New Stories for Children. Boards, is, 

by post IS. 4(1. ; paper eovei, 6d. n^-t, by post lod. 

These stories aim to inculcate a love of the civic virtues impart from any 
rcteience to theology. The work is fully illustrated by Mr. Reginald Jones. 
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vois*) royal 8vo» 94$ pp.j 28 plates, 512 illustrations^ 42s. net, cairngi extra 
Abridged edition, cloth, 2s. net, by post 2i» 5cl.; in paper cover is net, by post 
18. sd. 


Til© Riddle of the Univepse. Library Lduion, \v jyi pp , 

cloth, gilt tops, 4s 6d. net, by post 4s. lod 

lilRl), DENNIS —A Picture Book of Evolution. Put i (Ash., 

nomy, Geology, and /oology), with lS2 llluslritiuiis, viii 201 pp , doth, 2s 6d 
net, by post 2s. lod Put II. (CompirUtve V ut ) nv 1 1 1 1 iid 

giving the Pe ilgree of \f in), with 191 lllu-. ritions, vm 2iy pp , doLli,^2s 6d 
net, by post 2b lod The two Pirts p )■>! ficc fjs bd 

“Wc know of no work which tells the wli ,1c btoi> of iln. devilopmenl of 
man in plainer languige thin this, md cm reomnund it L> ill wli desire 
inform \lion on a subject that ought to interest us ill ’ II ( mn ( / i c 

IIoLYOAkL, G J - The Orig^in and Nature of" Secularism: 

Showing that wliere 1 reethought eonimonly ends beculoisiii iiegin IJO j)[) , 
doth, Cd net, by post yd 

This lAs the author’s final pi jnouiu cintnt on the Kduion ,f Did) 1 ifc, l,y 
which phrase he iptly denommited his Secuhr teidiin s lb k iied to le 
judged, if at all, by the views set forth in this bughtly wnlleii woik 

The Log^ic of Death. ui , by i>>si i^ad, 

IlOtM’LK, C L - The Anatomy of Knowledge : An 1 ssi> ill 
Objective Logic (Parti Ihe Meiningsof Keilil) ami luilh 1 mil J he 
Distinctive Grounds of the bcitiiees ) 226 pp , eh lli, Js bd net, by pt st 

3s lod 

lJUXLi \ ,lilo]MAb 111 J\K\ Possibilities and Impossibilities. 

With Addend i 1 ipei w ripper, 2d , by j > i 

K\i IIIOM , ALBI KP -The Rise oi Christianity. limsUied by 
JosUH M( GaIjI 201 pp , doth, 2s 6cl net, by [)osi 2s lod 

LL(^N \KD, WILI I \M A The New Story of the Bible. loy j)]) ; 

chill, 1 net, by p):,t Is 3 I , j ipcr tover, 61 , by p si 7J 

Met\Bi IDSI 1 ii Life and Letters ot George Jacob Holy- 

Oake. W nil tw 0 1 holoi. 1 1\ im 1 1 ili ms md <1, in otlur lllusH Ui ,ns 2 vols , 
nicdiuin S\ win 71b pp , d ih, vli toj s, ibs ml, 1> p( st ibs yl 

“Ml Met d)c h is d ,11 In w rk cirdiilly, syiiipithclic illy, and well It 
is i V ilu il k iccord of o ic o( the most usdul lives o| the \ lelon in i la Mi 
11 ily od e c line iiUi, coni u i with in ii y . 1 I he most n ,li woilliy pci sons of liis 
tnilc , but ihcic wcic ft w, even iiu iti^ the 1 cst, who could I c ( onip ae<l to luiii 
f ,i nobility of ch II icier unsdfishnc s ,f aim, eoui igc of c nv cli n ( r v\h, 
remit red more usdul sciviccs 111 llicn d ly md gciieiilinn ’ ktinwtf k t i 
“ It i'. i fint figine of i man which st in is out fiorn the p ige ol I n, well 
wriltcn m I inlertsling biogr ipliy 

— The Bible in Europe: All Imjuiry into the tontiibuli 11 .f ili 
Chiistiin Kdigion to Civilisuion 224 pp , doth, 2s 6d net, 1 \ j st n 1 

Modern Rationalism: iLmg i skeidi m ti,e 1, ere of Hu 

kiti ndisl e Spirit m tlie NineteeiUli ( eiilury t lulli, 200 ] j) , 2 bd net, ly 
post 2s lod , piptr Lovei, is , by post is ,d 

From Rome to Rationalism; or, Mhy I left the Chmch 

32 pp , 3 1 , by post 4d 

In iby6 “ 1 ither Antony ” stirtlcd the 1 nghsh Korn mists by il ui lonnii 
tht creel which lie had served for twelve yeirs, and sin. e then, by kelurt 
and i senes of seholaily essiys and 1 ooks, he li\s imply ju tilled Ini', di in}.e 1 
profession In this jiamphlet he exmunes the jit ibleais th i (entu 1 mil 
the coneeptions of God, the Soul, and Ghri I, and condude> with in eiipre 
rejection of supernaturil doctrines 

One jrfUndred Years of Education Controversy. 16 i,p 

and paper cover, 3d , by post 4d , chtipcr edilun, I<1 , by jxisl l >2(1 
WAiie A\n (n r? iohnson’s couki vleef siklli. lonoun. rue. 
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MORTIMER, GEOFFREY.—Th# New MOPallty. 96 pp ; paper cover, 

6(1. net, by post 8d. . 

PLUMITRE, CONSTANCE E.— On the PpOiTPess Of Liberty of 
Thought duping Queen Vietopia’s Reign. Cioih, is. net^ 

by post IS. 3d.; paper cover, 6d. net, by post 8d. 

A Compariioii Ixitween the Religious Toleration of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries— Rationalising Influences Within the Churches dating 
<^ueen Victoria’s Reign — Digression on the Passing Wave of Religious Reac- 
tion -(Jn the Full Development of Rationalism Beyond the Churches duiing 
t^ueen Victoria’s Reign. 

QUlLIllFr. --Between Boy and Man. Being Lectures to Sixth- Form 
Boys. viii.*i-l49 pp.; cloth, 2s. net, by post 2s. 3d.; paper cover, i.s. net, by 
post IS. 3d. 

KOHKRTSON, j(5nN M. -A Shopt Histopy of Fpeethougrht, 
Ancient and Modern, in 2 vols., xxvi.-y35 pp.; 21s. net, hy post 
21s. 7d. « 

Courses of Study. New, revised and enlarged, cdiiioR. viii.-54o pp. ; 

cloth, 6s. net, hy po.stCs. 6d. 

“An encyclopaedic book by a well-known scholar, and likely to be of much 
value.” — 'I'imcs, 

Pagan ChPistS': Studies in Comparative Ilieiologys xviii. -442 pp. ; 

Ss. 6d. net, by post 9s. 

A Short History of Christianity. 400 pp.; doth, 6s. net, by 

post 6s. 4tl. 

- - Pioneer Humanists. 399 pp.; cloth, 6s. net, by post 6s. 4d. 

- - Letters on Reasoning. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. 

x\ix. 2O0 pp. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, l»y post 3s. loil. 

What to Read : Suggestions for the Better Utilisation of Public Libraries. 

New edition. 1 6 large pp. ; 2d., by post 2 .)zk\. 

SiTf.LKK, GUxSTAV (Compiled by).--Songs of Love and Duty for 
the Young. 80pp.; Od., by post 7d. 

('ompiising 90 .songs and two sets of rc-.ponses - one on elliical idea-, and 
diilie.s, llie other on the Sacied Books of the World. 

VIMAN, P.-The Churches and Modern Thought. An 

IiKptiry into the Grounds of Unbelicl and an Apjieal for C.indour. Cheap 
edition, in paper co\ei, 432 pp. ; is. net, hy po.st is. 4d. 

“Oithodox and heterodox. Socialist and Individualist, ('hiirthgoer ,iii 1 
outsider, all .should gel this clear, stniight, constructive, critical* uork.” — 
C/ttibimn Coinnionweallh, 

WATTS, cdiAKLES. -The Meaning of Rationalism, and other 

Lssa>s. 210 pp. ; cloth, is. net, hy po.st i.s. 4d. 

WillTTAKKK, THOMAS.— The Origins of Christianity. With an 

Outline of Van Manen’s Anal>sis of the J’auline Literature. Second edition, 
with lengthy new Preface and also a 17 pp. Appendix on the Galatians. Cloth, 
xxiv. 232 ]ip.; 2s. 6(1. net, by post 2s. lod. 

This work deals primarily with Professor van Manen’s St. I’aiil. While 
much of the detail of the eminent critic’s treatise is necessarily omitted, the 
expositor believes that enough evidence is put before the reader to justify the 
conclusion that not one of the epistles was written by St. Paul, the earliest of 
them (the Epistle to the Romans) dating fiom about the year 120 of the 
Christian era. In the Introduction this view is combined with the mythical 
theory regarding the origin of the Gospel story. The writer gives his adliesion 
to Mr, Robertson’s view ; but with the modification that, while Mr. Robert.son 
leaves the date of origin of the belief in a quasi-historical Jesus indeterminate, 
reasons are stated (depending on the conclusions of Professor van Manen — who, 
however, does not himself adopt the mythical theory) for assigning it to the 
generation that followed the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in the year 70. 
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